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CHAPTER  I 


A SOUTHERN  UNIONIST  SPEAKS  ON  THE  EVE  OP  SECESSION 


Prom  1340  through  1360  the  fire-eaters  and  union- 
ists in  the  slave  states  waged  a significant  contest 
for  domination  of  political  thought.  Among  the  numerous 
spots  v/here  battle  lines  were  drawn,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
ranks  high  in  importance.  For  it  was  here  that  the 
memorable  debates  between  the  radical,  William  L.  Yancey, 
and  the  unionist,  Henry  Washington  Hilliard,  took  place. 
"Their  debates,"  states  a contemporary  figure,  "were  more 
frequent,  . . . covered  a larger  territory  and  a richer  one, 
were  attended  more  universally  by  the  domiciled  population, 
were  more  anxiously  observed  from  beyond  the  State  and  were 
an  oratorical  display  more  impressive  than  distinguished 
stump  speaking  elsewhere,  it  is  believed,  even  in  America."1 

Yancey's  accomplishments  are  well  knovm  to  modern 
scholars,  but,  surprisingly  enough,  the  contributions  of 
his  perennial  opponent  are  scarcely  familiar  to  many  pre- 
sent day  students  of  Southern  history.  Nevertheless,  evi- 
dence points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  Hilliard,  through  his 


1John  W.  Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 
Yancey . 2 vols.  (New  YorkT^D^fTT  T7“lSS7 
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orations  on  the  stump,  in  Congress,  and  on  special  oc- 
casions, exerted  an  influence  on  behalf  of  unionism  which 
was  as  great  as  that  exerted  by  Yancey  for  the  cause  of 
secessionism. 

To  see  Hilliard  at  the  height  of  his  power  let  us 
consider  his  dramatic  plea  in  favor  of  unionism  delivered 

r / 

at  Estelle  Hall  in  Montgomery  in  December,  1860.  First, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  speech  in  its  his- 
toric setting. 

When  John  Brown's  little  band  attacked  Harper's 
Ferry  in  October,  1859,  the  already  existing  fear  and  anger 
of  the  South  increased.  Many  Southern  leaders  became  con- 
vinced that  the  North  wanted  to  promote  slave  uprisings. 
Some  state  legislatures,  consequently,  demanded  immediate 
action.  The  legislature  of  Alabama,  taking  a significant 
step,  raised  funds  for  military  purposes,  and  instructed 
Governor  Andrew  Moore  to  call  a state  convention  in  the 
event  a Republican  president  were  elected  in  November, 

I860.  The  Democratic  State  Convention,  assembling  several 
weeks  later,  endorsed  this  bold  move.2 

Anticipating  the  election  of  a Republican  presi- 
dent by  almost  a year,  Alabama  might  well  have  been  the 

2Roy  F,  Nichols,  The  Disruption  of  American 
Democracy  (New  York,  1943),  279. 
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first  state  to  initiate  the  secession  movement  in  1360# ^ 

✓ * 

Circumstances,  however,  prevented  her  from  earning  this 
dubious  honor#  Although  Governor  Moore  was  an  ardent 
secessionist,  he  was  a strict  constitutionalist#  He, 
therefore,  withheld  the  proclamation  until  after  it  was 
officially  learned  that  Lincoln  had  received  a majority  of 
the  electoral  votes#  Action  in  Alabama  was  thus  delayed 
for  a month;  in  the  meantime.  South  Carolina  became  the 
national  leader  of  the  secession  cause#  Alabama,  however, 
was  close  behind.  Moore  issued  a proclamation  In  which  he 
named  January  7,  1861,  as  the  date  for  assembling  a con- 
vention, and  December  24,  1860,  as  the  time  for  the  e- 
lection  of  delegates#* * 4 

During  this  crisis  Henry  W#  Hilliard,  long  active 
in  Alabama  politics,  wrote  to  the  editors  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  as  follows:  "All  about  us  here  is  • . • without 

fora  and  void]  The  overwhelming  sentiment  is  for  secession# 
I am  opposing  it,  but  it  is  like  the  charge  of  the  Six 
hundred  at  Balaklava#  South  Carolina  will  secede  and  it  is 
probable  that  several  other  states  will  follow  her#”5 

^Dwight  L.  Dumond,  The  Secession  Movement.  1860-1861 

(New  York,  1931),  136. 

4Ibid.,  137n. 

^Henry  W#  Hilliard  to  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
Montgomery,  November  30,  I860,  Henry  W*  Hilliard  Letters, 
Duke  University  Library# 
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Such  an  emergency,  however,  had  not  come  as  a surprise  to 
Hilliard#  More  than  two  years  before,  he  had  told  the 
delegates  to  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention  in 
Montgomery  that  the  election  of  a Black  Republican  candi- 
date in  1860  would  dissolve  the  Union,6  He  repeated  this 
prediction  in  speeches  before  northern  audiences  during 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1360, 7 The  North  failed  to 
heed  his  warnings#  Vi/hile  the  disaster  which  he  had 
prophesied  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  Hilliard  tried  to 
persuade  his  people  to  remain  in  the  Union.  He  explained 
his  position  in  the  following  statement  recorded  in  his 
memoirs : 


Loyal  to  the  South,  of  which  I was  a native, 
where  I had  grown  up,  where  I had  been  educated; 
all  my  hopes  and  interests  being  identified  with 
its  prosperity,  happiness,  and  glory;  I was  still 
national,  and  desired  that  Alabama  should  await 
some  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government  before  talcing  any  steps  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union#® 

Other  political  leaders,  holding  similar  views, 
asked  Hilliard  to  make  a final  appeal  to  the  people  of 


6De  3ow»s  Review,  XXIV  (June,  1853),  592. 

^Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
cause  in  I860,  Hilliard  delivered  speeches  In  Newark,  New 
York,  Boston,  Utica,  and  Buffalo. 

aHenry  W.  Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures 
(New  York,  1892),  309. 
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Alabama,  urging  them  to  delay  secession.  As  a result,  the 
Unionist  leader  spoke  on  December  10th  before  a crowded 
house  in  Estelle  Hall  in  Montgomery*  Hilliard  knew  that 
it  was  too  late  to  change  the  course  of  his  adopted  State, 
yet  believing  that  "no  one  has  a right  to  withhold  his 
counsels  in  this  crisis,"  he  expressed  his  views  with 
freedom  and  candor*  "What  I am  about  to  say,"  he  observed 

4 

in  his  opening  remarks,  "springs  from  patriotism  quite  as 
pure  as  that  of  any  man."  He  then  added:  "I  am  not  looking 

for  political  distinction.  I am  content  with  tho  past*"9 

The  central  theme  of  the  discourse  which  followod 
was  that  Alabama  should  not  separately  secede  from  the 
Union.  Before  such  an  extreme  step  was  taken,  argued 

4 

Hilliard,  all  the  slavoholdlng  states  should  be  consulted. 
Alluding  to  history,  he  showed  how  power  is  essential  to  a 
government,  when  Home  became  too  corrupt  to  maintain 
liberty,  her  empire  fell.  Similarly,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  separated  into  component  parts,  it  could  no  longer 
repel  the  Persians.  What  about  Alabama?  continued 
Hilliard.  As  an  independent  Republic,  she  would  be  power- 
less to  protect  the  liberty  and  property  of  her  citizens. 
Fleets,  for  example,  would  be  needed  to  guarantee  the 

^Montgomery  Confederation.  December  21,  I860.  A 
verbatim  report  of  the  speech  appears  in  this  issue. 
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rights  of  Alabamians  when  they  went  abroad;  yet  Alabama 

* 

had  no  fleets,  nor  any  hope  of  building  them.  Should 
Alabama  not  take  a wiser  course,  therefore,  and  wait  for 
the  concerted  action  of  all  the  Southern  states? 

In  a narrow  sense,  Hilliard  was  arguing  for 
delayed  secession  in  cooperation  with  all  of  the  slave- 
holding states.  Actually,  however,  his  appeal  was  a foil 
for  a more  important  argument,  namely,  that  Alabama  should 
assert  her  rights  within  the  Union.  After  graphically 
describing  the  high  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  United 
States,  Hilliard  pointed  out  that  Alabama  was  Indebted  to 
the  Union  for  her  economic  advancement.  He  then  eulogized 
the  flag  of  the  federal  government  as  a symbol  of  sublimi- 
ty and  power. 

I have  loved  the  Union— I have  desired  to  avert 
the  perils  which  now  surround  it — I have  seen  the 
great  standard  of  the  Republic  floating  in  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  greeted  it  with  pride  and  exultation— 

I have  recalled  Its  historic  glories,  its  triumphs 
over  pirates,  who  fled  before  It  to  their  fastnesses 
and  ceased  to  infest  the  seas— its  streaming 
victoriously  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke  of  battle  from 
the  masts  of  our  own  ships,  and  those  proud  days 
when  our  gallant  seamen  leaping  upon  the  enemy's  deck, 
have  torn  down  the  oross  of  St.  George,  and  run  up  in 
Its  place  the  resplendent  flag  of  clustered  stars. 
Proud— proud  memories,  are  they  to  perish? 

In  conclusion,  Hilliard  combined  strong  ethical  and 
pathetic  appeals  to  form  a structural  climax. 

Gentlemen,  I have  done  my  duty.  The  sentiment  of 
the  city  and  of  the  State  may  be  overwhelmingly  against 
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me— that  cannot  move  me.  • • • I may  be 
ostracized — Aristides  was  banished  because  he 
was  just.  He  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  man 
who  withholds  his  real  sentiments,  because  there 
is  a powerful  majority  against  him.  ...  If  I 
am  forever  excluded  from  the  posts  of  ambition 
because  I have  honestly  counselled  my  State,  I 
shall  at  least  retain  the  glorious  consciousness 
of  having  done  my  duty.  ...  Do  your  duty, 
gentlemen.  —Duty  is  the  sublimest  word  in  the 
English  language;  far  subliraer  than  power  or  fame. 

The  grandest  structures  reared  by  man  perish— the 
proudest  Empires  sink  under  the  pressure  of  Time- 
glory  is  even  more  evanescent,  that  fades  before 
the  brief  term  of  human  life;  but  duty  is  immortal; 

God  links  It  to  his  own  administration,  and  it 
becomes  as  enduring  as  his  Throne. 

Hilliard  had  this  to  say  about  the  effectiveness 
of  his  last  great  speech  for  the  Union  cause:  MThe  large 

audience,  the  great  majority  of  whom  held  opinions  widely 
different  from  mine,  heard  me  respectfully,  but  did  not 
give  me  their  sympathy. At  the  conclusion  of  the  ad- 
dress, Thomas  Watts  wa3  called  upon  to  answer  Hilliard. 

Showing  a magnanimous  spirit  rarely  seen  in  partisan 

✓ 

politics.  Watts  declined  to  give  a speech  of  refutation. 

Instead,  he  praised  Hilliard  for  his  years  of  faithful 

* * 

service.  While  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  asserted  Watts, 
we  honor  him  for  the  distinction  which  he  has  won  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  the  State  of  Alabama.* 11 


-^Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  310* 

11 Ibid. 
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Although  tills  may  not  have  been  Hilliard’s  most 
influential  speech,  it  was  doubtless  his  bravest.  For  the 
citizens  of  Alabama  in  December,  I860,  were  rallying 
behind  the  fire-eaters  and  denouncing  the  Union  and  the 
newly  elected  Black  Republican  leader.  The  frenzied  cry 
for  secession  could  be  heard  throughout  the  state.  Yet, 
during  this  period  of  emotional  fervor,  Hilliard  risked 
his  political  future  by  counselling  the  people  to  reject 
the  demand  for  secession. 

One  might  well  ask  several  pointed  questions 
concerning  the  speaker  and  the  speech  on  this  occasion. 

4 

How  could  Hilliard,  an  ardent  believer  In  state  rights, 
maintain  faith  in  the  Union  after  Lincoln’s  election?  Why 
was  he  chosen  by  the  cooperationist  leaders  to  make  this 

4 

final  appeal  for  delayed  secession?  Why  did  an  audience, 
holding  antithetical  views,  listen  ’’respectfully”  to  an 
acknowledged  Unionist?  Why  did  an  opposition  leader, 
having  access  to  strong  arguments  and  evidence  in  support 
of  his  own  position,  refuse  to  refute  Hilliard’s  charges? 
What  services  had  he  rendered  to  his  state  and  country? 
Finally,  and  most  Important,  what  part  did  oratory  play  in 
Hilliard’s  political  successes? 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  is  important  to 
examine  the  conditioning  Influences  which  moulded 
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Hilliard’s  character,  and,  in  turn,  which  enabled  him  to 

exert  a profound  influence  on  the  political  thought  of  his 

✓ 

day.  Against  this  background,  it  will  be  possible  to  trace 
in  chronological  order  his  rhetorical  career  as  it  un- 
folded in  Congress,  on  the  hustings,  in  conventions,  and 
on  special  occasions* 


CHAPTER  II 


EARLY  LIFE  AND  TRAINING 

The  orator  and  the  speech  heard  at  Estelle  Hall 
were  not  the  product  of  the  hour  or  of  chance.  Rather 
they  were  the  outgrowth  of  numerous  conditioning  forces 

which  had  been  in  operation  for  sixty  years.  To  a large 

¥ 

extent  Hilliard  was  motivated  by  his  heredity,  early  child- 
hood, education  and  training,  occupation,  friends,  and 
experiences*  Because  of  the  nature  of  this  background,  he 
boldly— and  often  triumphantly — defied  the  majority 

throughout  his  public  life, 

» 

Of  the  many  influences  which  helped  control  the 
rhetorical  practice  of  Hilliard,  perhaps  none  had  more 
effect  than  did  his  education  and  early  speech  training. 

In  college  and  in  law  offices  he  gained  knowledge  and 
experience  which  wre  utilized  to  advantage  throughout  his 
public  life.  To  appreciate  this,  it  is  essential  to 
examine  three  phases  of  his  early  life:  first,  the  period 

from  ills  birth  to  his  entrance  in  college;  second,  his 
three  years  as  a student  at  South  Carolina  College;  and 
last,  his  four  years  of  study  in  the  law  offices  of  William 
C,  Preston  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Judge  Augustin 
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Clayton  in  Athens,  Georgia, 

Henry  Washington  Hilliard  was  bom  on  August  4, 

1808,  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  While  yet  an  infant 

* » 

he  was  taken  by  his  parents,  William  and  Mary  Hilliard,  to 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  he  lived  until  1328, 

These  meager  details  seemingly  constitute  all  that  is  known 
of  Hilliard's  family  background  and  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,1  We  may  conjecture,  however,  that  Hilliard 
received  thorough  academic  training  prior  to  his  admission 
to  college.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  passed  the  entrance 
examinations  which  included  searching  questions  on  Latin, 
Greek,  English  Grammar,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Geography, 

A circular  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  dated  June,  1821, 


^In  the  numerous  sketches  of  Hilliard's  life  that 
appear  in  various  newspapers,  books,  articles,  and  diction- 
aries, nothing  is  said  of  his  parents  and  the  nature  of  his 
training  at  home.  Nor  does  Hilliard  give  any  information 
about  his  early  life  in  his  book.  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures, 
Moreover,  a geneological  survey  of  the  family  name  of 
Hilliard  provides  no  clues  to  the  mystery  surrounding  his 
early  years.  Mrs.  Stewart  Spalding,  a granddaughter-in-law 
of  Hilliard  and  a student  of  geneology,  reports  that  she 
has  been  unable  to  find  any  information  on  this  phase  of 
Hilliard's  life.  WI  cannot  even  tell  you  who  his  parents 
were.  Our  records— scrapbooks— almost  everything  we  had— 
were  destroyed  in  the  *26  hurricane— Miami  Beach—"  'Mrs, 
Stewart  Spalding  to  the  writer,  Atlanta,  November  29,  1952. 

A similar  letter  was  written  by  E.  Hilliard  Spalding, 
Hilliard's  only  living- grandchild.  E.  Hilliard  Spalding 
to  the  writer,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  18,  1952.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  sketches  of  Hilliard's 
life  were  written  while  he  was  yet  living,  it  seems  strange 
that  Hilliard,  himself,  did  not  provide  any  data  concerning 
Ills  family  background. 
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sets  forth  the  following  rigid  requirements  for  admission 

into  the  Freshman  class: 

A candidate  is  required  to  write  a good  legi- 
ble hand,  to  spell  correctly,  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars, 
including  Prosody,  to  be  able  to  make  grammatical 
Latin  of  the  Exercises  in  Mair’s  Introduction,  to 
translate  into  English,  with  facility  and  correct- 
ness, Ceasar’s  Commentaries  on  the  War  with  Gaul, 
and  the  whole  of  Virgil* s Aeneid  from  the  Latin, 
and  from  the  Greek,  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the 
Acts.  • • giving  in  both  cases,  a regular  gram- 
matical analysis  of  the  words.  — He  is  also  required 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  including 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  —the  Extraction  of 
Roots.* 2 3 

To  enter  the  sophomore  class— as  Hilliard  succeeded  in 
doing — a student  needed,  in  addition  to  the  above  re- 
quirements, a knowledge  of  “Cicero’s  Orations,  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  the  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora,  Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia,  and  Bonycastle's  Algebra."*5 

From  the  standpoint  of  scholarship  Hilliard  was 
fortunate  in  entering  college  during  the  administration 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  who  at  that  time  held  a foremost  rank 
among  America’s  leading  scientists  and  political  thinkers. 
Inaugurated  as  president  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1821, 
Cooper  immediately  set  out  to  Improve  the  academic  standards 


Circular  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  June,  1821, 

South  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Library. 

3Ibld. 
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of  the  school.  As  a result,  entrance  requirements  were 
not  only  raised  but  were  more  rigidly  enforced.  Cooper 

r ¥ 

told  the  trustees  In  April,  1822,  that  stricter  require- 
ments at  South  Carolina  College  had  been  instrumental  in 
raising  the  level  of  education  In  the  entire  state* *  This 
was  true  since  academies,  hoping  to  prepare  students  for 
entrance  into  college,  were  compelled  to  do  better  work.* 
"The  secondary  schools,"  observed  Greene,  "prepared  so 
well  that  about  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Cooper’s  Administration 
students  entered  the  sophomore  class  or  a higher  class, 
rarely  the  freshman."® 

The  number  of  rejectees  during  the  1820 ’s  Is 

further  proof  of  the  high  entrance  requirements  at  South 

« ¥ 

Carolina  College.  On  one  occasion  in  November,  1825,  eight 
candidates  for  admission  failed  to  qualify.®  One  year 
later  seven  candidates  for  the  junior  class  were  also 
rejected.1^  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  examination 
were  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  James  H. 
Thornwell,  leading  student  of  the  class  of  1831. 

^Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April  (n.d.) 

1822. 

°Edvrin  L.  Green,  A History  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  (Columbia,~l3T0'} , 17?T 

* ¥ 

®KInutes  of  the  Faculty,  November  30,  1825. 

^Ibld.,  December  2,  1326. 
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Thornwell  applied  for  entrance  into  the 
junior  class  in  December,  1829,  and  was 
thoroughly  examined  first  in  geography,  English 
grammar,  and  Greek.  He  passed  these  subjects 
and  pleased  Thomas  Cooper,  but  found  the  other 
faculty  members  to  be  "extremely  rigid"  in  their 
demands.  He  became  so  nervous  that  he  almost 
failed  in  Latin,  but  finally  cleared  that  hurdle 
only  to  fail  in  Algebra  and  geometry.  The  future 
president  of  the  college  spent  about  a month  in 
studying  his  deficient  subjects,  took  the  exami- 
nation again  in  January  and  passed.  At  the  same 
time  Thornwell  noted  that  another  applicant  failed 
for  the  third  time.8 

When  Hilliard  took  the  examination  in  October, 

1823,  he  was  subjected  to  a similar  ordeal.  Apparently  he 
had  received  the  necessary  preparation,  however,  for  he  was 

admitted  as  a member  of  the  sophomore  class.9 

* » 

There  were  108  students,  five  professors,  and  two 
tutors  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1824. 10  The  curriculum 
for  the  sophomore  year  showed  a decided  bias  for  clas- 
sical languages  and  mathematics.  Hilliard,  along  with 
other  sophomores,  was  required  to  study  Xenophon* s 
Cyropaedia.  Homer* s Iliad.  Horace’s  Satires.  Epistle  and 
Art  of  Poetry,  Geography,  Bonnycastle *s  Algebra,  and 


8Daniel  ii¥.  Hollis,  South  Carolina  College  (Columbia. 
1951),  I,  35.  ““ 

^Ivlinutes  of  the  Faculty,  October  7,  1823. 

^South  Carolina  College  Catalogues  1306-1835. 

Copied  from  original  manuscript  catalogues  in  South 
Carolina  Collection,  University  of  South  Carolina  Library 
(Columbia,  1934). 
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Simson's  Euclid. That  this  emphasis  on  language^ 
continued  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  that  upperclassmen  were  asked  to  study 
the  works  of  such  men  as  Homer,  Xenephon,  Cicero,12  and 
Tacitus.  Each  student  recited  twice  a week  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  ^ Similarly,  in  the  course  in  composition,  seniors 
wrote  ‘‘alternately  an  English  and  a Latin  composition 
once  a fortnight. n1^  Y.ith  such  training  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Hilliard  incorporated  into  ]iis  ultimate 
public  addresses  numerous  allusions  to  the  classics. 
Moreover,  at  this  time  he  developed  an  interest  in  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  which  continued  through- 
out his  life. 

Nor  was  a knowledge  of  and  proficiency  in  the 
languages  the  only  major  influence  on  Hilliard's  rhetori- 
cal practice.  Three  additional  areas  of  study  also  played 
a significant  role:  metaphysics,  rhetoric  and  belles 

^Circular  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  June, 
1321,  South  Carolina  Collection,  University  of  South 
Carolina  Library. 

12The  principal  work  studied  in  connection  with 
Cicero  was  his  De  Qratore. 

i^Minutes  of  the  Faculty,  June  24,  1822. 

14Kinutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  1. 
1323.  * 
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lettres,  and  political  science.  The  course  in  metaphysics 
dealt  with  moral  philosophy  and  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Following  in  the  tradition  of  Hugh  Blair,  the  professors 
of  Rhetoric  at  South  Carolina  College  also  taught  the 
allied  field  of  belles  lettres.  Thus,  Hilliard  became 
acquainted  not  only  with  rhetoric  per  se,  but  with  logic, 
the  philosophy  of  language,  and  elements  of  criticism  as 
;vell. 

The  course  in  political  science,  called  "Political 
Economy, " was  added  to  the  curriculum  in  January,  1825. 15 
Conceived  and  taught  by  Thomas  Cooper,  this  unique  subject 
was,  according  to  Hollis,  "Cooper's  most  important  contri- 
bution to  the  institution's  course  of  study."16  Particu- 
larly the  president  Incorporated  the  theory  of  state  rights 
and  laissez-faire  in  his  lectures.  "His  championing  of 
extreme  doctrines  of  state  rights,"  observes  Dumas  Malone, 
"identified  him  with  the  faction  which  ultimately  became 

dominant  in  the  state."17  His  adherence  to  the  teachings 

• * * 

of  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  Mill,  on  the  other  hand  led  him 

15 Ibid.,  December  3,  1823. 

16Hollis,  South  Carolina  College,  I,  82. 

17 Dumas  Malone,  The  Public  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper, 
1733-1839  (New  Haven  and" London,  T9 26),’  281. 
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to  advocate  strongly  the  doctrines  of  laissez-faire,18 
In  addition  to  being  exposed  to  these  ideas  in  the  class- 
room, the  students  also  had  an  opportunity  to  read  them  in 
pamphlet  form  after  1826. 19 

Not  only  was  the  South  Carolina  curriculum  im- 

4 

portant  in  Hilliard* s training,  but  he  was  taught  by 
qualified  teachers  as  well,20  Judging  from  their  printed 
works,  we  may  conclude  that  the  professors  were,  at  least, 
capable  scholars#  Thomas  Cooper,  Robert  Henry,  James 
Wallace,  and  Henry  Nott  wrote  articles  which  appeared  in 
Hugh  Legare*s  Southern  Review,  In  addition,  they  did 
*v/hat  they  coild,"  states  Hollis,  Mto  get  the  Charleston 
Intellectual  renaissance  under  way#w21 

4 

Of  these  faculty  members.  Cooper  undoubtedly  was 
the  most  colorful  and  effective.  La  Borde,  a student  at 
South  Carolina  College  during  the  1820 *s,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Cooper's  lecturing  technique  and  vast 
experience : 

18Ibid.,  305, 

19 Ibid#,  304, 

^While  Hilliard  was  a student,  the  five  professors 
and  their  areas  of  specialization  were  as  follows:  Thomas 

Cooper,  Chemistry  and  Political  Economy;  Robert  Henry, 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy;  Henry  J,  Nott,  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres;  James  Wallace,  Mathematics;  and  Thomas  Park, 
Latin  and  Greek. 

21Hollis,  South  Carolina  College,  I,  79-80, 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a better  lecturer, 
a finer  teacher*  He  had  the  enviable  gift  of 
telling  well  and  impressively  all  that  he  knew* 

* . • His  ow ft  personal  experience  had  been  large 
and  peculiar.  He  had  mingled  intimately  with  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World, 
and  had  been  an  eye  witness  of  some  of  the  most 
stirring  and  interesting  events' recorded  in  ' 
history*  He  knew  Pox,  and  Pitt,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Erskine  and  Burke,  and  would  tell  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  when  he  witnessed  those 
mighty  efforts  which  have  shed  such  glory  upon  the 
authors  and  their  country.  With  Watt'  he  had  gone 
to  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  had  been 
closeted  with  Robespierre,  Petlon,  and  other 
members  of  the  Jacobin  Club#  Coming  to  America  in 
1792,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Revolution,  and  throwing  himself  actively  into 
the  cause  of  Jeffersonian  democracy,  was  admitted 
to  terms  of  intimacy  with  its  leaders.22 

Jefferson,  especially,  was  impressed  with  Cooper's  ability 

and  training.  In  a letter  to  Cooper  in  1823,  he  said  that 

”no  man  living  cherishes  a higher  estimation  of  your  worth, 

talents  and  information.1'23  It  seems  clear,  then,  that 

the  South  Carolina  President  must  have  had  an  enormous 

effect  upon  his  students.  In  this  connection,  Hollis  has 

pointed  out  that 


The  states'  rights  principles  with  which 
Thomas  Cooper  indoctrinated  the  minds  of  his 
charges  were  of  lasting  effect.  It  was  largely 


22 

‘""Maximilian  La  Borde.  History  of  South  Carolina 
College  (Columbia,  1859),  170-lTT. 


^Thomas  Jefferson  to  Thomas  Cooper, 
December  11,  1325,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Works* 
(New  York,  1905),  XII,  329.  


Monti cello, 
12  Yols. 
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from  Cooper,  rather  than  Calhoun,  Hayne,  or  McDuffie, 
that  young  Langdon  Cheves  and  a host  of  other  youth- 
ful Carolinians  derived  their  doctrines.  Many  of 
Cooper’s  former  studonts,  like  Cheves,  emerged  from 
the  college  as  active  or  potential  secessionists  and 
some  tv/enty-four  of  his  former  charges  were  delegates 
to  the  secession  convention. ^4 

Another  force,  closely  related  to  Cooper’s  course 

in  political  economy,  perhaps  deserves  mention  at  this 

✓ 

point.  Prominent  South  Carolinians,  delivering  important 

political  addresses  either  in  the  State  Legislature  at 

✓ 

Columbia  or  in  the  chapel  at  South  Carolina  College,  made 
a deep  impression  upon  the  students.  Thirteen  years  after 
Hilliard  left  college,  he  said  in  a debate  with  William 
Smith i 25 


It  is  not  a little  singular  that  the  first 
speech  to  which  I ever  listened  in  defense  of  the 
State  Rights  doctrine  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  [Smith]  from  Madison.  He  was  at  that  time 
a member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  His  fame 
was  ripe;  his  name  was  a tower  of  strength!  and  he 
fully  sustained  his  reputation  by  a powerful  exhi- 
bition of  those  peculiar  political  principles  for 
the  defense  of  which  that  patriotic  state*  has  since 
become  so  distinguished.  I was  a boy,  leaning  from 
the  gallery,  and  listening  with  eager  ear  to  the 
debate.  The  impression  then  made  on  me  has  never 
passed  away.26 


24Hollis,  South  Carolina  College.  I,  266. 

OR 

William  Smith,  who  had  been  prominent  in  South 
Carolina  politics  for  years,  moved  to  Alabama  and  there 
became  active  in  state  politics. 

26"The  Sub-Treasury  System,"  Henry  vir.  Hilliard, 
Speeches  and  Addresses  (New  York,  1855),  17. 
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Hilliard  was  similarly  impressed  with  Calhoun  who  spoke  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  the  middle  1820 fs:  "I  observed 

him  with  youthful  ardor,  regarding  him  ao  the  impersonation 
of  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order#"2,7 

That  the  teachings  of  Cooper  and  the  speeches  of 
political  figures  substantially  influenced  Hilliard  seems 
clear#  Although  he  later  became  a staunch  unionist,  he 
consistently  upheld  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  in  Congress 
and  In  the  North,  as  well  as  in  the  South. 

The  influence  which  was  exerted  by  the  courses  and 
the  instructors  at  South  Carolina  College  was  supplemented 
by  an  equally  significant  conditioning  force.  The  college 
provided  two  Important  outlets  for  the  development  of 
eloquences  classroom  exercises  in  elocution  and  extra- 
curricular debates  and  orations  in  the  literary  societies. 
Since  speaking  "was  the  principal  source  of  reputation  at 
that  time,"28  the  students  prepared  with  interest  these 
assignments  In  speech. 

The  elocution  exercises  were  declamations  which 
might  be  delivered  either  In  English  or  in  Latin,  Some- 
times they  were  presented  in  the  classroom,  at  other  times 

2^IIIlliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  3# 

^°William  C,  Preston,  The  Reminiscences  of  V/illiam 
C,  Preston,  Llinnie  Clare  Yarb orou-K.  ed.  ( ChabelUll'l. 

1933}',  6. 
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in  the  chapel.  The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the 

y / 

speech-minded  board  of  trustees  in  December,  1823,  shows 
clearly  the  type  of  training  -which  Hilliard  received  in 
his  exercises  in  declamation! 

There  shall  be  public  declamations  in  the 
Chapel  to  be  attended  by  the  Students  on  the  first 
and  third  Thursdays  in  every  month,  when  positions 
of  the  Sophomore  and  of  the  Junior  Classes,  shall 
alternately  pronounce  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
Faculty,  select  pieces  of  English  or  of  Latin 
composition— and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer 
attending,  to  remark  and  point  out  to  the  Speakers, 
their  errors  in  enunciation,  accent  and  emphasis; 
and  to  note  the  success  of  either  of  them  in  avoiding 
these .29 

Extensive  as  this  requirement  in  declamation  appeared  to 
be,  it  represented  but  a small  part  of  the  speech  practice 
received  by  the  seniors.  Said  the  trustees: 

The  Senior  Class  shall' in  addition  to  their 
other  duties  and  exercises,  once  a month  pronounce 
in  the  Chapel,  before  the  Faculty,  forensic 
disputation  subjects  submitted  by  them  for  that 
purpose  in  Alphabetical  order;  the  first  on  the 
list  taking  the  affirmative,  the  second,  the 
negative  side,  and  thus  alternately  till  the  class 
be  exhausted — and  for  this  purpose  tho  class  shall 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  shall 
perform  at  a time.  There  shall  be  two  public 
exhibitions  in  the  Senior  year,  in  each  of  which 
there  shall  be  delivered  an  English  and  a Latin 
oration,  a forensic  dispute,  and  a conference,  if 
the  members  of  the  class  shall  admit  of  it:  and 

the  individual  to  whom  these  parts  may  bo  assigned 
by  the  Faculty  shall  not  be  allowed  to  decline  or 
refuse  them.  • • .30 


^Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  8, 

1823. 

30 


Ibid. 
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It  is  significant  to  note  that  Cooper  and  his 
faculty  did  not  share  the  students'  and  trustees' 

0 

enthusiasm  for  the  declamation  exercises*  In  December, 
1823,  Cooper  told  the  trustees: 

As  to  elocution— From  the  time  of  my  coming 
to  this  institution  to  the  present  time,  no  such 
exercises  have  been  exacted  from  the  students* 

* . * I have  so  much  objection  to  all  artificial 
elocution,  as  being  calculated  to  make  mannerists, 
declaimers  and  orators  without  ideas,  that  I should 
not  introduce  thosg  exercises,  unless  specifically 
required  to  do  so*31 

One  year  later  the  faculty,  led  by  Cooper,  decided  that  it 
was  no  longer  expedient  to  require  the  sophomores  and 
juniors  to  present  speech  exercises  because  It  necessitated 
"a  sacrifice  of  time,  that  might  be  bestowed  upon  more 
important  subjects*”32  In  the  opinion  of  the  trustees, 
however,  no  subject  was  more  important  than  oratory.33 

4 

Several  of  the  trustees,  including  William  C.  Preston,  were 
proud  of  their  college  declamations*3^  Naturally  they 


3^Ibld.*  December  3,  1823. 

•xp 

0<iMinutes  of  the  Faculty,  January  17,  1825. 

33In  their  resolution  of  December,  1823,  the 
trustees  declared  that  ”the  art  of  forcibly  and  accurately 
conveying  thought.  Is  nearly  as  important  as  the  art  of 
thinking  itself,  ...”  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
December  8,  1823* 

3^Preston,  Reminiscences  of  William  £.  Preston* 

5*6# 
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could  not  agree  with  Cooper  who  had  disparagingly  said 
that  such  training  produced  Mdeclaimers  and  orators  with- 
out ideas •" 

Prior  to  this  controversy  the  trustees  had 
complied  fully  with  the  requests  of  the  president*  On 
this  occasion  they  disregarded  his  wishes  and  demanded 
that  the  exercises  in  elocution  be  revived  immediately*35 
Not  content  with  this  action,  they  conducted  a similar 
inquiry  less  than  two  years  later  to  see  to  what  extent 
their  orders  were  being  carried  out*35  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  the  attitude  of  the  faculty  was  that  the  exercises 

meant  an  addition  to  their  teaching  load.  After  preparing 

' . > * 

lectures,  listening  to  daily  recitations,  and  grading  papers, 
they  had  little  desire  to  go  to  the  chapel  to  hear  a 
student's  declamation. 

To  some  extent  Cooper  may  have  been  correct  in 
referring  to  the  declamations  as  artificial.  No  similar 
charge,  however,  could  be  made  against  the  type  of  speaking 
sponsored  by  the  two  literary  societies  of  the  institution — 
the  Clarlosophic  and  the  Euphradian,37 

^Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  December  8,  1323. 

36Mlnutes  of  the  Faculty,  May  6,  1825. 

37Both  societies  were  organized  in  February,  1806* 
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As  members  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  organi- 
zations many  of  South  Carolina’s  leading  political 
figures— men  such  as  Hugh  S.  Legare  and  William  C.  Preston 
— acquired  a high  degree  of  communicative  skill.  The 

chief  emphasis  of  the  societies  was  on  argumentation  and 

* 

debate  and  extemporaneous  oratory.  Significantly,  the 
name,  Euphradian,  means  M correctness  of  speech.”  Some 
consideration  was  given,  however,  to  the  promotion  of  an 
appreciation  for  literature. 

Assigned  to  the  Euphradian  Society  during  his 
sophomore  year,  Hilliard  met  with  his  colleagues  each 
Saturday  evening  for  the  next  three  years.  Society 
Minutes  show  that  Hilliard  participated  in  forty-two 
debates,  delivered  three  monthly  orations,  and  the  senior 
valedictory  address.38  Moreover,  he  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  join  in  group  discussion.  The  Constitution 
stated  that  ’’any  two  members  wishing  to  discuss  any  debate, 
which  they  may  select,  shall  be  allowed  to  discuss  the 
same,  after  the  ordinary  debates  of  the  evening."3^ 

The  number  of  participants  in  the  debates  ranged 
from  one  to  seven  or  eight  members  on  each  side  of  the 

38Euphradian  Society  Minutes,  1323-1826. 

38 Euphradian  Society  Constitution,  1306-1841. 
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question.  In  most  instances,  however,  Hilliard  was  part 
of  a three-man  team.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
participated  five  times  in  one-man  debates,  and  in  each 
case  was  on  the  negative  side. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  contest  the  Society 
members  evaluated  the  debates  and  rendered  a decision. 

* s 

"After  the  debate  is  finished,"  stated  the  Constitution, 
"the  President  may  sum  up  the  arguments  and  give  his 
opinion,  but  the  Society  shall  determine  the  question."40 
As  might  be  expected,  the  decisions  were  often  affected  by 
the  biases  of  the  listeners.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  political  discussions.  Out  of  forty-two  debates 
Hilliard  was  on  the  winning  team  twenty-five  times.  As  a 
single  debater  he  won  three  and  lost  two  contests. 

An  important  factor  in  Hilliard «s  college  debate 
training  was  the  nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  discus- 
sion. The  propositions  wore  quite  equally  divided  between 
topics  of  a political,  religious,  philosophical,  and 
historical  nature.  Typical  of  the  questions  based  on 
politics  which  Hilliard  analyzed  were  the  following: 

Is  the  condition  of ' the  Africans  ameliorated  by 
the  change  of  condition,  i.e.  by  becoming  a slave? 

40Ibid. 
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Should  Congress  intermeddle  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, concerning  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Southern  States? 

Is  a National  debt  a National  evil  or  a National 
blessing? 

Has  the  General  Government  a right  to  commence  a 
system  of  Internal  improvement? 

Should  the  government  be  elected  by  the  legislature 
or  by  the  people? 

As  regards  the  election  of  a President  and  a Vice 
President  would  It  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  establish  a general  system  of  voting  by  districts 
and  to  prevent  the  election  of  these  officers  from 
devolving  upon  their  body? 

Should  a coalition  be  formed  between  the  American 
Republics? 

Are  the  Russians  justified  in  seizing  the  Sabine? 

Would  It  be  politic  for  Russia  to  assist  Greece 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom?41 

Thus,  during  this  formative  period  in  Hilliard’s  life  he 

became  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  domestic  and 

foreign  policy  issues  of  his  day.  Opinions  which  he  then 

formed  concerning  slavery.  Internal. improvements,  election 

procedures,  and  foreign  relations  were  to  have  a decided 

effect  in  shaping  his  political  thought. 

The  second  group  of  topics  covered  a wide  range  of 
knowledge  embracing  religion,  philosophy,  and  history. 

Some  of  the  representative  subjects  in  these  areas  discussed 
by  Hilliard  were: 


41Euphradian  Society  Minutes,  1823-1826, 
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Is  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  instinctive? 

Is  ambition  calculated  to  produce  happiness  or 
misery? 

Should  a person  in  every  Instance  adhere  to  the 
truth? 

Was  the  reign  of  Bonaparte  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous to  Prance? 

Did  the  crusades  benefit  mankind? 

Is  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  reading  novels?42 

* * 

Judged  by  modern  debate  practice,  some  of  the  above,  propo- 
sitions are  not  debatable.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  they 
rendered  a valuable  service  to  the  student.  A consider- 
ation of  such  subjects  helped  both  the  speakers  and  the 
listeners  broaden  their  liberal  arts  background.  Of  equal 
significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  these  discussions, 
along  with  those  on  political  theory,  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  development  of  rhetorical  skill. 

The  Euphradian  Society  also  placed  a strong 
emphasis  upon  Its  weekly,  monthly,  and  special  occasional 
orations.  As  a general  rule,  two  discourses  were  presented 
at  each  meeting.  In  addition,  a monthly  orator  was  chosen. 
His  address  was  usually  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  on  the  debates.  The  greatest  honor  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  a member  of  the  society,  however,  was  to 

42 


Ibid. 
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be  elected  as  anniversary  or  valedictory  orator*  A 
leading  junior  ?ms  asked  to  deliver  the  anniversary 
address,  while  an  outstanding  senior  was  selected  to 
present  the  valedictory  oration.  Although  these  addresses 
were  not  a part  of  the  graduation  exercises,  they  were 
delivered  during  Commencement  week,  and  were  open  to  the 
public.43  It  was  In  tills  connection  that  Hilliard  received 
perhaps  his  greatest  honor  while  a student  at  South 
Carolina  College.  The  Society  Minutes  of  May,  1826,  report 
that  he  was  chosen  valedictory  orator.  The  subject  of  his 
discourse  reveals  an  early  bias  for  politics,  and  was 
entitled,  "The  tendency  of  the  American  Government  to 
exalt  the  character  of  Its  people.”44 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  summarize  the  Society’s 
Interest  in  public  speaking  Is  to  examine  the  order  of 
business  for  each  weekly  meeting.  Under  "Miscellaneous 
Regulations"  the  Constitution  stated: 

The  order  of  proceedings  of  this  Society  shall 
be  as  follows.  1st.  The  calling  the  first  Roll. 

2nd.  The  performance  of  the  first  orator.  3rd. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  former  meeting. 

4th.  The  proposition,  election  and  initiation  of 
Members.  5th.  The  ordinary  debates  and  remarks  of 
the  Critics  in  each  debate.  6th.  The  proposition 
and  consideration  of  motions.  7th.  The  announcing 
of  the  regular  exercises.  • . . 3th.  The  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  the  reports  and 
general  remarks  of  the  Critics.  9th.  The  per- 
formance of  the  last  oration.  10th.  The  calling 

43Buphradian  Society  Constitution,  1806-1841. 

44Amerlcan  Review X (December.  1849),  611. 
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of  the  last  Roll.45 

With  such  an  emphasis  on  oratory  the  Society  took  special 
precautions  to  insure  careful  preparation  by  the  speakers. 
Pines  were  levied  against  those  students  who  failed  to 
carry  out  an  assignment.  The  amount  of  the  fine,  of 
course,  depended  upon  the  seriousness  of  the  neglect.  For 
laughing  aloud  or  interrupting  a debater  the  member  was 
required  to  pay  12  y-  cents;  if  a meciber  did  not  prepare  for 
an  anniversary  or  valedictory  oration,  he  was  fined  the 
sum  of  five  dollars.  Moreover,  it  was  not  always  enough 
to  have  delivered  a speech  on  schedule.  Manuscripts  for 
special  occasion  orations  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
recorder.  Those  who  neglected  this  requirement  paid 
fines  ranging  from  two  to  five  dollars.46 

Since  eloquence  was  one  of  the  best  means  through 
which  to  acquire  a reputation  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
early  1820’ s,  the  Euphradian  Literary  Society  and,  to  a 
large  extent  the  college  curriculum  itself,  were  dedicated 
to  the  task  of  training  effective  speakers.  Hilliard,  like 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  profited  from  this  emphasis  on 
oratory.  Though  young  in  years  when  he  left  school,  he 
was  an  experienced  speaker. 

45Euphradian  Society  Constitution,  1806-1841. 

46ibia. 
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Hilliard  evidently  was  proud  of  the  education  and 
training  that  he  received  at  South  Carolina  College* 

Speaking  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  his  alma  mater 
in  Juno,  1371,  he  said: 

Here  some  of  the  brightest  days  of  my  life 

wore  passed.  In  these  halls,  consecrated  to 
learning,  I received  instruction  from  tnen 
distinguished  for  their  attainments  and  their 
virtues — not  one  of  whom  survives*  * . • The 
College  was  in  its  glory*  It  took  rank  with  the 
noblest  institutions  in  the  land.47 

Not  much  Is  known  of  the  nature  of  Hilliard^ 
legal  training  following  his  graduation  from  college.  After 
spending  two  years  In  the  law  office  of  William  C.  Preston 
In  Columbia,  he  moved  to  Athens,  Georgia,  and  studied  an 
additional  two  years  In  the  office  of  Judge  Augustin 
Clayton.48  During  this  latter  period  of  study  he  was 


Henry  W.  Hilliard,  The  Progress  of  Civilization 
in  the  United  States,  Oration  delivered  before  the 
Literary  Societies  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
(Columbia,  1871). 

43By  1828  Clayton  had  achieved  distinction  as  a 
lawyer,  political  figure  and  writer.  A member  of  the  first 
graduating  class  at  the  University  of  Georgia  In  1804,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  two  years  later.  In  1310  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Georgia  Assembly  to  compile  the  statutes 
of  Goorgia  from  1300.  In  the  same  year  he  served  as' a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and 
in  1312  sorved  as  a member  of  the  State  Senate,  Prom  1813 
through  1315  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Legislature.  In  1819  he 
was  elected  Judge  of  the  Wester n Circuit,  and  remained  off 
and  on  in  that  capacity  until  1330.  He  was  then  elected 
to  two  successive  terms  in  Congress,  beginning  in  1831. 
Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia  and  Georgians.  6 Vols. 

(Chicago  and  New  York,  1917 ) , ’ VI,  Soo5-S010 . 
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admitted  to  the  bar. 

Three  important  events  occurred  at  this  time  which 
may  have  exerted  a greater  influence  on  Hilliard's  public 
life  than  did  the  study  of  law.  First,  he  became  closely 
associated  with  Preston;  second,  he  completed  his  training 
for  the  bar  under  the  tutelage  of  Judge  Augustin  Clayton, 
an  ultra  state  rights  advocate  who  disliked  Andrew 
Jackson;  third,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Church, 

Preston  possessed  two  characteristics  which  ap- 
pealed to  his  young  law  student.  Not  only  was  ha  an 

accomplished  orator,  but  he,  like  many  lawyers  of  his  day, 

✓ 

was  strongly  Inclined  toward  politics.49  La  Borde,  who 
heard  him  speak  on  numerous  occasions,  observed  that 

Preston  "is  justly  entitled  to  a place  in  the  first  rank 

* * 

of  speakers,  rhetoricians,  declaimers  or  orators,  , • , 

As  a popular  speaker  he  was  unequalled,"50  But,  said  La 
Borde,  he  "is  not  a a great  lawyer,  because  he  has 

directed  a large  portion  of  his  life  to  politics,"51 

• * 

Through  precept  and  example,  therefore,  Preston 


49 

Preston  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature  in  1828.  Preston,  Reminiscences  of  William  C. 
Preston,  134-135. 

50 

La  Borde,  History  of  South  Carolina  College. 
289-290.  ^ 

51 Ibid.,  291.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  law 
likewise  did  not  have  a strong  appeal  for  Hilliard, 
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encouraged  Hilliard  to  continue  nurturing  an  interest  in 
eloquence  and  In  government.  The  student  responded  to 
the  instructions  of  his  teacher,  and  consequently  a 
friendship  developed  which  continued  until  Preston's 
death.  In  1355  Hilliard  expressed  gratitude  to  Preston 
by  dedicating  to  him  his  volume  of  Speeches  and  Addresses. 

A grateful  recollection  of  yo  r many  acts  of 
kindness  extended  to  me  during  my  course  in  the 
South  Carolina  College,  while  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  walks  of  life  which  you  already  adorned, 
and  the  cheering  encouragement  which  you  gave  me 
when  engaged  in  the  study  of  a profession  which 
your  eloquence  has  so  nobly  illustrated,  inspire 
the  wish  to  leave  some  recorded  expression  of  my 
exalted  estimate  of  your  genius  and  your  character.®2 

Nor  could  Hilliard  have  said  less.  It  was  Preston  who  had 

pointed  Hilliard's  political  thought  in  the  direction  of 

conservatism.  It  was  he  who  had  introduced  his  former 

student  to  the  leading  figures  who  came  to  form  the  Whig 

Party. 53  Most  of  all,  it  was  he  who  had  stimulated 

Hilliard  to  be  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  country 

as  a whole,  rather  than  the  welfare  of  a particular  section. 

While  the  influence  of  Preston  upon  the  life  and 
career  of  Hilliard  can  be  determined  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  the  impact  of  Clayton--which  appears  to  be 

52 

°*Hilliard,  Speeches  and  Addresses. 

0 * 

53Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  2-4, 
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significant — is  largely  a matter  of  conjecture*  Stephen 
Miller  in  his  book.  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  observed 
that  Clayton  "contributed  to  the  press  many  profound 
articles  on  the  sources  of  Federal  power,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,"  and  "Indian  relations."^  More  important, 
however,  he  pushed  "the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  far 

ahead  of  any  previous  avowals  by  politicians*  . . *"55 

* * 

It  is  not  surprising  to  note,  therefore,  that  he,  as  a 
staunch  advocate  of  state  rights,  vigorously  protested  the 
action  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  In  sending  federal 
troops  to  the  Cherokee  lands  In  western  Georgia*  Thus,  it 


would  seem  certain  that  Hilliard,  In  addition  to  receiving 
an  excellent  law  training,  was  subjected  to  further 
indoctrination  in  the  theory  of  state  rights.  At  the  same 
time  the  seeds  of  his  ultimate  distrust  of  Jackson  may  have 
been  planted. 

Squally  as  Important  to  Hilliard  during  this  period 
was  his  acceptance  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Methodist 
Church.  After  accepting  these  sentiments  he  rigidly 
adhered  to  them  throughout  his  public  life,  and  at  various 
intervals  he  served  as  an  Itinerant  minister  in  the  church. 


o4Stephen  F.  Miller, 
(Philadelphia,  1850),  139. 


The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia 


55 


Ibid..  140. 
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Shortly  after  his  conversion  he  began  to  fill  the  pulpit, 
as  well  as  practice  law,  in  Georgia.5®  Such  was  his 
power  in  this  new  type  of  speaking  endeavor,  observed 
William  R.  Smith,  that  "audiences  from  very  small  assemblies 
grew  suddenly  into  vest  congregations;  attracted  at  first 
by  curiosity,  they  thronged  to  listen,  and  remained  spell- 
bound-receiving delight  and  imparting  renown,"^  Through 

* * 

the  pulpit,  and,  to  some  degree  the  bar,  therefore, 

Hilliard  earned  a reputation  as  an  eloquent  orator.  So 
widespread  was  his  reputation  that  soon  he  was  selected  as 
the  first  Professor  of  Literature  and  Elocution  at  the 
University  of  Alabama.58 

Not  inclined  to  limit  himself  to  one,  or  even  to 
two  fields  of  endeavor,  Hilliard  branched  out  in  still  arctfas* 
direction  during  his  stay  in  Georgia.  He  tried  his  hand  at 
editing  a newspaper,  the  Columbus  Enquirer.59  Serving  in 


c/» 

In  1823,  the  town  of  Athens,  with  a population  of 
533  whites  and  517  blacks,  had  a Methodist  Church,  a newly 
organized  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a church  for  negroes. 
Augustus  L.  Hull,  Annals  of  Athens.  Georgia  (Athens,  1906), 
97  . 


57William  R. 
(Washington,  1339), 


Smith,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life 
I,  214. 


58William  R.  Smith,  a student  of  Hilliard’s  at  the 
University  of  Alabama,  points  out  that  Hilliard's  ap- 
pointment to  this  Chair  was  primarily  due  to  his  oratorical 
reputation.  Ibid. 


59Isaac  W.  Avery,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
1350-1881  (New  York,  1881  )7~nrT  
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this  capacity  for  one  year,  he  not  only  further  crystal- 
lized his  political  thinking,  but  also  acquired  experiences 
which  he  later  used  to  advantage  as  editor  of  two  Alabama 
newspapers* 

Thus,  Hilliard  was  the  recipient  of  a good  formal 

* 

education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  law*  Moreover,  he 
supplemented  his  theoretical  knowledge  by  developing 

proficiency  in  communication  skills.  Although  he  was  but 

* 

twenty-three  years  of  age  in  1031,  he  had  gained  experience 

' - 

&8  a debater,  special  occasional  orator,  lawyer,  preacher, 
and  newspaper  editor*  Contemporaries  were  impressed  by 
the  ability  which  he  then  displayed  in  these  various  areas 
of  communication*  When  he  left  Columbia  in  1323,  it  was 
noted  tha s he  carried  “with  him  the  best  wishes  and  the 
high  expectation  of  this  community. “ 60  Within  two  years  a 
ueorgia  community  was  able  to  express  a similar  sentiment 
as  Hilliard  departed  for  the  University  of  Alabama. 


60 

Undesignated  South  Carolina  paper  quoted  in 
American  Reviews (December  1849),  611." 


CHAPTER  III 


PERIOD  OP  DIVIDED  PURSUITS:  1332  - 1837 

The  first  six  years  of  Hilliard's  extended 
residence  in  Alabana  nay  be  called  the  transitional  period 
of  his  life*  For  it  was  then  that  he  conpleted  his 
training  for  the  ultimate  career  he  hoped  to  follow.  Al- 
ready compotont  in  numerous  areas  of  study,  he  had  a rich 
opportunity  In  1332  to  Improve  this  knowledge  and  skill  by 
accepting  the  challenge  which  the  new  frontier  state  offered. 
So  readily  did  the  people  of  Alabama  respond  to  his  versa- 
tility and  eloquence  during  the  next  few  years,  that 
Hilliard,  at  the  close  of  1837,  confidently  turned  to  the 
field  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  lasting  fame. 

When  the  University  of  Alabama  opened  Its  doors 
in  April,  1331,  It  had  a faculty  of  five  and  a curriculum 
which  included  such  subjects  as  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy*  and  ancient  languages.*^ 

A few  months  after  Instruction  began,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
established  a professorship  of  English  Literature  and 
Elocution.  Hilliard,  then  a young  Methodist  preacher  and 

^•Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  History  of  Education  in 
Alabama  (Washington,  1389),  37. 
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lawyer  In  Georgia,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  c air,2 
That  he  was  called  "to  such  a dignified  position  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,"  states  Jones,  "was  a 
proud  distinction,"3 

In  many  respects  this  frontier  university,  at  the 
t„me  of  Hi 11 lard* s appointment,  showed  a marked  resemblance 

to  South  Carolina  College,  Not  only  were  the  requirements 

* 

and  the  courses  of  instruction  approximately  the  seme,  but 
also  the  size  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body.  The 
catalogue  for  the  academic  year  of  1333  reports  a total 
enrollment  of  ninety- three, 4 Included  In  that  list  ware 
many  students  who  later  became  leading  political  figures 
in  Alabama,3 


Tjie  two  state  sc  ools  were  alike  in  still  another 


important  characteristic.  Lack  of  discipline— a serious 
problem  at  South  Carolina  College  in  the  1820  »s— was 


Henry  W.  Hilliard  has  been  appointed  Teacher  of  Enrlish 
Literature  and  Elocution," 


3Alfred  D.  Jones, 
York,  1855),  613-014. 


American  Portrait  Gallery  (New 


^Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the 
University  or  Alabama ,^TanuiTry . 135TTTu5caloosa7~im?:) , 


Ibid,  Some  of  Hilliard's  most  notable  students 
were  Alexander  B,  Meek,  William  A,  Elmore,  Geor-e  D. 
Short  ridge,  Clement  0.  Clay,  Walter  H.  Crenshaw.''  and 
William  B.  Smith. 
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equally  prevalent  at  the  University  of  Alabama  In  the 
1830* s,  Despite  the  fact  that  no  student  could  be 
admitted  to  the  University  of  Alabama  unless  he  had 
"testimonials  of  good  moral  character,"6  the  three  years 
of  Hilliard’s  professorship  were  narked  by  numerous  acts 
of  lawlessness  and  insubordination,  Sara  Haynesworth 
Gaylo,  wife  of  ex-Governor  John  Gayle,  recorded  the 
following  entry  in  her  diary  in  July,  1833* 

Some  of  the  students  signalized  themselves  by 
their  drunken  extravagances.  They  are  mistaken  as 
to  the  proper  node  of  securing  to  themselves  fame. 

At  present  they  limit  themselves  to  the  shaving  of 
horses  tails,  and  tying  balls  dipped  in  brimstone, 
and  set  on  fire,  to  those  of  the  professors  harm- 
less dogs  and  philosophical  geese. 7 

The  professors  themselves  were  sometimes  the  recipients  of 
violent  attacks,0 

Clark,  in  explaining  the  students  ’ unruly  action, 
observed: 


GCatalocue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the 
Unlverslt:/  of  ATabama,  January.  18^37  * ’ 

^ James  B.  Sellers,  "Student  Life  at  the  University 
of  Alabama  before  1860,"  The  Alabama  Review.  II  (October- 
1949),  284,  ~~  ' 

8In  retaliation  the  school  officials  in  1832  at- 
tempted, without  too  much  success,  to  maintain  discipline 
on  a stricter  basis.  Sellers  observes  that  "each  member 
of  the  faculty  was  assigned  a certain  number  of  students’ 
rooms  and  told  to  visit  each  every  night  and day  of  the  week, 
except  the  daytime  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Students  who 
persisted  in  being  absent  from  the  rooms  were  dismissed," 
Ibid..  274, 
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Those  disturbances  of  college  order  seen  not  to 
have  been  due  to  any  neglect  of  duty  by  the  Faculty, 
nor  to  any  want  of  executive  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  president.  The  students  were  largely  influenced 
in  their  conduct  and  nannors  by  the  environment.  The 
civilization  of  the  State  was  at  the  time  the 
civilization  of  a frontier  people.  The  State  had  not 
yet  been  redeemed  from  the  wilderness.  A large  part 
of  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  region  was  still  in 
possession  of  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  tribes  of 
Indians.  A large  part  of  the  white  people  had  not 
yet  learned  to  submit  patiently  to  the  wholesome 
restraints  of  the  law.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
sons  of  the  pioneers  were  restless  under  the  wise 
restriction  of  college  government.^ 

Jo\<  halliard  reacted  to  such  undisciplined  conduct  is  not 

known.  So  noticeably  alien  was  it  to  his  own  character, 

however,  that  it  doubtless  affected  his  interest  in 

teaohing. 

But,  while  the  student  body  in  general  may  not  have 
pleased  the  youthful  professor,  the  nature  of  his  courses 
was  ideally  suited  to  his  cultural  interests.  Had 
Hilliard  tried,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a better  teaching 
schedule— so  Tar  as  his  future  career  was  concerned— than 
that  which  he  received  at  Alabama.  As  professor  of 
elocution  and  English  Literature,  he  taught  such  subjects 
as  grammar,  composition,  public  speaking,  the  philosophy 
of  language,  rhetoric,  and  literature.  Nor  were  his 
courses  limited  to  the  field  of  communication;  for  he  also 
gave  instruction  in  geography,  history,  and  the  Constitution 


g 

Clark,  History  of  Education  in  Alabama.  43. 
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of  the  United  States, 

The  work  of  a freshman,  enrolled  In  one  of 


Hilliard’s  courses,  consisted  of 

One  lesson  a day  through  the  year,  embracing 
besides  composition  once  a week  and  speaking  once 
a fortnight  with  each  of  the  class.  Geography  with 
the  use  of  Globes,  History,  English  Grammar,  with 
the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  Elocution,  Text- 
books, Worcester’s  Geography  and  Atlas,  Worcester’s 
Elements  of  History  with  the  Chart,  Murray’s  large 
Grammar  and  Barber’s  Elocution.1^ 


Assignments  for  sophomores  included  “one  lesson  every  day 
through  the  year,  embracing,  besides  composition  every 
week  and  speaking  every  fortnight  with  each  student. 


Rhetoric  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,” 
Blair’s  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  and  the 
Federalist  were  used  as  textbooks.  Members  of  the  Junior 
class  studied  elocution  and  literature  in  conjunction  with 
ancient  languages.  In  this  connection,  the  catalogue  set 
forth  the  following  stipulations: 


In  the  Department  of  Ancient  Languages,  one 
lesson  a day  through  the  year,  with  the  exception 
of  one  lesson  a week,  given  up  to  the  Department 
of  Elocution  and  English  Literature:  —this  weekly 

lesson  to  consist  of  an  exercise  in  speaking,  ac- 
companied by  lectures  on  Elooution  and  English 
Literature,11 


10Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  January,  1833^ 

11 Ibid, 
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Hilliard  apparently  enjoyed  teaching  these  subjects. 
He  worked  long  hours  in  preparing  his  lectures  and  in 
evaluating  student  recitations.1^  Not  content  to  rely  on 
classroom  instruction  alone,  he  often  invited  his  pupils 
to  his  office  and  "would  voluntarily  enter  upon  some 
interesting  topic  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
mind.  In  some  instances  he  extended  this  invitation  to 

those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  his  classes.  When  Oran  M. 

4 

Roberts  failed  his  entrance  examination,  Hilliard 
"volunteered  to  give  him  private  lessons  in  Geography, 
and  in  some  other  studios."14  This  friendly  gesture  made 
it  possiole  for  .uoberts  to  enter  the  freshman  class,  not— 

withstanding  the  fact  that  the  class  had  begun  three  months 
earlier. 

Although  Hilliard  displayed  a strong  interest  in 
all  the  subjects  assigned  to  him,  it  did  not  take  the 


12m 

n„  v,  Tx  , Ihe  teaciiing  schedule,  furthermore,  was  heavy. 

University  class,  states  Sellers,  "had  three  regular 
recitations  or  lectures -daily,  the  first  just  before  break- 
hastJ_an!r  lrilEie(ii£,fcely  after  morning  prayers,  the  second  at 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  third,  before 
evening  prayers  in  the  afternoon."  Sellers,  "Student  life 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  before  1860,"  loc.  cit.,  201. 

13Smith,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  215. 

„ 1 Roberts,  "Reminiscences  of  the  History 

of  the  University  of  Alabama  during  the  Pour  Sessions  that 
lie  was  a student  In  It,  from  Fob.  1833  to  Dec.  1036,"  Type- 
script dated  March  20,  1892,  in  Alabama  Collection. 
University  of  Alabama  Library,  1-2. 
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students  long  to  learn  that  he  was  partial  to  oratory* 
Commenting  on  this  point,  William  R.  Smith  observed: 

He  [jlilliard[]  noted  as  ills  special  favorites 
such  of  the  pupils  as  evinced  an  ambition  to 
become  orators,  and  never  tired  in  his  efforts 
to  impart  to  them  the  mysteries  of  art.  Profoundly 
acquainted  with  all  the  phases  of  the  lives  of 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  he  was  ever  dilating  upon 
mie  respective  abilities  of  these  two  renowned 
orators,  and  of  the  matchless  powers  by  which  they 
made  themselves  immortal  in  the  history  of  the 
ages.15 

Nor  was  Hilliard's  interest  in  the  field  of  speech  con- 
fined to  a consideration  of  oratory.  Oral  interpretation 
of  the  printed  page  likev/ise  strongly  appealed  to  him. 

In  the  opinion  of  Smith,  Hilliard  "was  a charming  reader, 
and  seemed  to  seek  opportunities  to  show  off  his  excel- 
lence. The  same  writer  adds: 

I used  to  find  excuses  to  get  into  his  office 
in  order  to  hear  him  read;  would  carry  in  a half 
finished  composition  for  correction,  or  seek 
instruction  how  to  emphasize  certain  passages  of 
a declamation.  i©  always  met  me  with  a most 
gracious  smile;  and  would  detain  me  to  listen  to 
aim  read  some  favorite  passages,  generally  from 
3yron.lv 

In  view  of  Hilliard's  acknowledged  interest  and 
proficiency  in  public  speaking  and  literature,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  note  that  he  was  asked  to  deliver  the  first 


1 s 

Smith,  iiamln i seen rifi fi  of  a.  Long  ii£a,  i,  215. 
l6Ibid. 

17  Ibid. 
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anniversary  address  of  the  Erosophic  Literary  Society  on 
^ay  26 , The  event  was  a landmark  in  the  history  of 

* 4, 

tiie  society.  The  setting,  the  occasion,  and  the  audience 
presented  a challenging  scene  to  Hilliard  as  he  delivered 
ois  first  special  occasional  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Alabama*  "The  procession,  composed  of  the  members  of. the 
two  literary  societies,  with  the  Faculty  of  the  University, 
the  Governor,  and  other  honorary  members  of  the  Erosophic 
society,"  observed  a Tuscaloosa  newspaper,  "made  a very 
handsome  display,"^ 

The  title  of  Hilliard's  address  was  "The  Literary 
Prospects  of  Our  Country,"  Obviously  such  a subject  was 
well  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  audience  and  to  the 
purpose  of  the  occasion;  nevertheless,  Hilliard  felt  that 
it  was  desirable  to  justify  the  choice  of  topic  in  his 
opening  remarks.  "No  one  surveys  the  physical  resources 
of  our  country  with  more  gratification  than  myself,"  he 
said.  "i3ut  I regard  the  intellectual  character  of  our 
country  as  of  yt»t  more  consequence."^ 


18Tuscaloosa  Spirit  of  the  Age,  May  30,  1832. 

io 

„ f*®n2T  w!  Hilliard,  An  Address  Delivered  Before 
l^osopnic  ooclety,  at  its  First  Anniversary.  I.!a 
( Tu s 08.1 0033. $ 103 2}  • I clfcod  as  03 3 

before  the  Erosoohlc  Society.  ~ 
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Having  emphasized  the  importance  of  his  subject,  Hilliard 
proceeded  to  examine  the  various  influences  which  control 
the  literature  of  any  country.  Time  permitted  him  to 
analyze  but  three  of  the  leading  forces i a country* s 
political  system,  its  physical  location,  and  the  faith  of 
its  people*  Against  these  influences  Hilliard  sought  to 
measure  America’s  prospects  for  literary  attainments. 

First  in  importance  in  the  development  of  litera- 
ture, observed  Hilliard,  is  a country’s  political  thought 
and  practice.  "The  history  of  mankind,"  he  said,  "would 
go  far  toward  establishing  the  assertion  that  unless  it 
[a  country]  be  free,  it  can  have  no  literature  worth  the 
name."  Consider  the  examples  of  Greece,  Rome,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  The  leading  figures  of  Greece’s 
golden  age  of  literature— Plato,  Aristotle,  Thucydides, 
Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes— performed  against  a background 
of  political  freedom.  Had  these  giants  of  literature  not 
been  free,  contended  Hilliard,  they  could  not  have  been 
great.  The  power  of  the  eloquent  Demosthenes,  for  instance, 
be^an  to  diminish  when  the  lights  of  freedom  went  out. 
Similarly,  Cicero  reached  the  zenith  of  his  career  during 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic.  His  powers,  like  those  of 
Demosthenes,  began  to  falter  when  totalitarian  leaders 
gained  control.  So,  too,  with  the  writers  and  speakers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Only  a free  society,  concluded 
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Hilliard,  could  have  produced  a Milton,  a Shakespeare,  a 
Burke,  a Sheridan,  and  a Broughham. 

With  the  first  criterion  for  literary  and  oratori- 
cal effectiveness  established,  Hilliard  sought  to  apply 

tnis  rule  to  conditions  in  America,  Since  no  country 

* 

possesses  a greater  degree  of  democratic  freedom,  he 

argued,  America  could  look  with  optimism  toward  the  future, 

* 

"You  are  yet  amongst  a people,”  he  told  his  hearers,  ”who 
hold  it  their  first  duty  to  worship  God,  their  very  next 
—TO  EDUCATE  THEIR  SONS,”  To  illustrate  his  point  further, 
he  traced  the  progress  of  Alabama  in  the  following  vein: 

Indeed,  what  a beautiful  illustration  does  our 
own  State  present  of  the  excellence  of  that  system 
under  which  we  live!  Over  Its  fertile  lands  there 
Is  spread  out  already,  an  intelligent,  noble  and 
rapidly  increasing  population.  It  seems  as  if  but 
yesterday,  this  spot  was  a wilderness j the  forest 
of  centuries  waved  over  it;  the  only  contrast  to 
its  unbroken  gloom  and  stillness  was  the  glare  of  the' 
council  fire,  and  the  wild  song  of  the  Indian,  Today, 
now  difxerent  a scene  1 Beauty  and  art,  and  elegance 
and  taste — and  fashion.  Here  Is  a LITERARY 
INSTITUTION!  Though  in  its  very  infancy,  the  doors 
of  science  are  even  now  thrown  ooen,  and  every 
facility  furnished  for  cultivating  literature. 

The  second  major  Influence  on  literature,  observed 
Hilliard,  is  the  nature  of  the  people’s  faith,  for  through 
it  writers  pursue  the  "noblest  objects."  Drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  ancients  and  the  English  and  Americans, 
Hilliard  showed  that  the  latter,  as  Christians,  have  far 
more  faith,  and,  in  turn,  more  inspiration.  "The 
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magnificent  vision  which  broke  from  the  soul  of  Milton 
could  by  no  possibility  have  entered  into  their  [the 
ancientsjj  minds.  Their  gods  were  too  much  like  mortals; 
they  could  not  inspire  the  soul."  In  worshipping  the  true 
God,  the  Christian  author,  Hilliard  then  pointed  out,  is 
free  from  all  superstition,  and  is  thus  able  to  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  holiness  and  the  purity  of  heaven* 

A third  factor  conducive  to  the  creation  of  good 
literature  in  America,  continued  Hilliard,  Is  her  physical 
location.  Since  a vast  ocean  separates  the  United  States 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Americans  are  not  affected  by 
the  frequent  agitations  which  occur  in  Europe  and  In  Asia. 
*Uf  the  political  atmosphere  in  Europe  Is  poisoned,"  he 
said,  "it  dies  before  it  reaches  our  soil."  Siiailarly,  if 
"the  faith  of  other  lands  degenerate  Into  falsehood  and 
crime;  their  victories  close  with  their  own  shores;  they 
cannot  overleap  the  mighty  barrier  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  thrown  between  us,"  Admittedly,  America  would  in  a 
sense  be  Isolated,  added  Hilliard;  but  this  would  not 
retard  the  literary  growth  for 

riches t store  houses  of  the  world  are  open 
to  us;  we  cannot  forget  from  what  land  we  have 
sprung.  The  same  language  in  which  Locke  has 
written;  which  has  clothed  the  thoughts  of  Hume  gnrj 
Bolingbroko;  which  the  genius  of  Milton  and  Shakes- 
peare and  Byron  selected,  to  find  an  entrance  Into 
the  heart;  which  the  dreams  of  Fielding  and  Scott 
and  Bulwar  have  employed;  which  burst  all  eloquent 
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from  the  lips  of  Sheridan  and  Burke,  and 
Brougham — Is  ours. 

Moreover,  the  land  is  endowed  with  physical  splendor 

which  cannot  help  but  inspire  the  least  discerning  soul. 

' * ' , 

Rich  in  mountains,  forests,  plains,  and  streams,  America, 
concluded  Hilliard,  enables  the  student  of  nature  to 
embrace  the  sublime. 

That  Hilliard's  address  on  this  occasion  was  the 
result  of  his  years  of  conditioning  cannot  be  doubted. 

His  basic  ideas  and  the  materials  used  to  develop  them 
stemmed  from  ancient  and  modem  history,  literature,  and 
oratory,  and  the  Christian  religion.  Apparently  the 
audience  was  impressed  with  this  type  of  discourse.  The 
sPlrlt  ill®  pointed  out  that  "We  were  much  pleased 
with  its  sentiments,  with  the  style  in  which  they  were 
expressed  and  with  the  elegant  historical  and  literary 

illustrations  with  which  they  were  accompanied."*®  On  the 

* 

29th  of  May,  three  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  address, 
a committee  appointed  by  the  Erosophic  Society  wrote 
Hilliard  the  following  note: 

. ‘v®  ; • • express  to  you  the  undivided  attention 
with  which  they  [the  members  of  the  Erosophic 
Society]  listened  to,  and  the  gratification  they 
received  from  the  eloquent  address  delivered  by  you 
on  Saturday  last,  and  to  solicit  a copy  of  the  same 

20?U3caloosa  Spirit  of  the  Age.  May  30,  1832. 
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for  publication.2^ 

Hilliard  complied  with  their  request  to  have  the  speech 
published,  but  expressed  regret  that  he  had  "not  found 
leisure  to  do  the  subject  anything  like  justice.”22 

Hilliard’s  reputation  as  a speaker  increased 

* * 

steadily  during  the  next  few  months.  On  December  7,  1832, 
he  delivered  his  second  special  occasional  address  to  the 
people  of  Alabama.  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  the 
last  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  had  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five.  To 
honor  Carroll’s  memory  the  legislature  of  Alabama  called 
a special  meeting  which  the  citizens  of  Tuscaloosa  were 
invited  to  attend.  Hilliard  was  asked  to  present  the 
eulogy*  For  him  "to  be  called  upon  by  a Committee  of  the 
Legislature,  at  twenty-four,  to  perform  such  a conspicu- 
oue  part  In  a solemn  public  ceremony,”  observes  Garrett, 
"was  at  least  evidence  of  ability  and  improvement  in  the 
morning  of  life  rarely  witnessed. "23  Gurn  regarded 


^John  A.  Hooe,  P.  Buchanan,  and  R.B.  McMullen  to 
Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Tuscaloosa,  May  28,  1832,  Hilliard,  Ad- 
dress before  the  Urosophic  Society.  — 


22 

Henry  V/.-  Hilliard  to  John  A.  Nooo,  P.  Buchanans 
and  R.  B.  McMullen,  Tuscaloosa,  May  29,  1832,  ibid. 


23William  Garrett 
Alabama  (Atlanta,  1872), 


, Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in 
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Hilliard  as  the  spokesman  for  those  youth  of  America  who 
had  learned  to  venerate  the  nemo  of  Carroll. "2^ 

Hilliard  began  on  a solemn  note*  "We  have  lost  a 

* * * * 

common  father, " he  said,  "and,  as  children  of  the  republic, 

wo  have  come  together  to  do  honor  to  his  memory.”  He  then 

• 0 

called  upon  "the  noble  of  the  earth,  the  friends  of  man, 
the  lovers  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world,  to 
sympathize  with  us  in  the  scenes  of  this  day."25 

Following  this  sober,  but  challenging  introduction, 
Hilliard  combined  the  chronological  and  selective  methods 
of  organization  to  develop  his  theme.  Beginning  with 
Carroll’s  birth  in  1737,  he  amplified  in  a time  sequence 
order  the  leading  scenes  which  marked  Carroll’s  life.  His 
education  in  Europe,  his  opposition  to  the  oppressive  Stamp 
Act  measure,  and  his  vigorous  efforts  to  persuade  the 


Maryland  delegates  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  carefully  analyzed.  In  speaking  of  the  Declaration 
Hilliard  pointed  out: 

It  is  said,  when  Mr,  Hancock  asked  Mr.  Carroll 
If  he  would  sign,  he  replied,  "Most  willingly."  As 
he  approached  the  desk  of  the  secretary  and  affixed 


^Joseph  Gurn,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 
1832  (New  York,  1932),  TF351 

25  * 

"Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,"  Hilliard, 

Speeches  and  Addresses.  334. 


» 


1737- 
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his  name  to  the  Declaration,  some  one  in  the  lobby, 
apprehensive  of  an  unfortunate  termination  of  the^ 
contest,  and  anticipating  the  confiscation  of 
property  which  must  follow,  exclaimed,  "There  goes 
half  a million  at  the  dash  of  a penl"  But  no: " ' 

"there’s  a Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,"  True, 
he  risked  much— more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man — 
but  he  lost  nothing, 

Hilliard’s  eulogy— as  might  be  expected— went  beyond  the 
life  and  accomplishments  of  Carroll,  Since  Carroll  was, 
in  reality,  a symbol  of  the  noble  efforts  of  all  of  the 
founding  fathers,  Hilliard  was  led  to  declare: 

We  are  here  on  this  day  to  bid  a last  farewell 
to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence# 
Henceforth  they  are  not  associated  v/ith  the  scenes 
of  earth;  their  deeds  have  passed  into  history;  they 
belong  to  a brighter  world.  Farewell  illustrious  men. 
You  can  never  pass  from  our  hearts. 

Let  us  cherish  their  memory.  When  a truly  great 
man  falls,  the  nation  should  honor  him;  they  should 
hang  their  garlands  about  his  urn;  all  that*  can  be 
done  to  make  his  fame  enduring  should  be  done 
freely.  The  memory  of  such  men  constitutes  the  moral 
property  of  the  nation,  and  when  her  fleets  and  armies 
are  scattered  and  tom— when  her  cities  are  leveled 
v/ith  dust— when  all  her  other  monuments  are  crumbling 
beneath  the  march  of  Time,  then  the  memory  of  her 
great  and  good  will  stand  unmoved  amid  the  wrecks 
around,  telling  to  all  generations  the  story  of  her 
greatness,  and  encouraging  man  throughout  all  time 
to  good  deeds# 

This  was  not  a speech  of  one  inclined  toward 
sectionalism.  It  was,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
national  in  character;  as  such.  It  augured  well  for  the 
type  of  rhetoric  which  Hilliard  was  to  employ  in  subsequent 
years.  The  sentiments  which  he  expressed  on  this  occasion 
and  the  style  In  which  they  were  clothed  pleased  the 
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audience.  The  legislature  asked  for  a copy  of  the  ad- 
dress for  publication.  In  his  letter  of  consent  Hilliard 
commented  on  the  amount  of  time  lie  had  for  preparing  the 
speech, 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  address 
delivered  on  the  7th  instant  was  satisfactory  to 
the  honorable  body  at  whose  request  it  was  prepared. 

The  few  days  given  me  to  prepare  for  the  occasion 
were  so  occupied  with  other  pursuits,  that  I am 
conscious  it  has  many  imperfections.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I should  not  consent  to  Its  publi- 
cation j but  regarding  it  as  an  humble  tribute  to  one 
dear  to  us  all,  I cheerfully,  comply  with  the  request 
so  politely  expressed  by  yourself,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Consult  tee.  ° 

In  spite  of  the  short  notice  Hilliard  "acquitted  himself 
with  merit,"  said  Riley,  "and  at  once  established  his  fame 
for  scholarship  and  oratory  In  Alabama."27  Following  Its 
publication  the  address  was  "popularly  read."23 

The  reception  to  Hilliard* s teaching  and  speechmaking 
while  he  was  at  the  University  of  Alabama  Is  good  evidence 


that  he  enjoyed  considerable  success.  Displaying  "un- 
usual aptitude  for  teaching,"23  he  lifted  "young  manhood 


^ ^ 2fHenry  W.  Hilliard  to  P.  Walter  Scott,  Tuscaloosa. 

December  16,  1832,  In  Garett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men 
in  Alabama,  91,  

...  . 273enjamin  F.  Riley,  Makers  and  Romance  of  Alabama 
History  (n.l.,  1915),  204. ' 

28Ibid. 


29 Atlanta  Constitution.  December  18,  1892 
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Into  the  delights  of  English  literature*  * . ,"30  In 
the  opinion  of  McCorvey,  Hilliard  was  "the  most  brilliant 

of  Professor  Tutwilder »s  colleagues  in  the  first  faculty 

* 

of  the  University  of  Alabama.  . . ,"31  Similarly, 
Hilliard  impressed  vast  audiences  with  his  ability  as  a 
special  occasional  orator.  Moreover,  he  was  "quite  a 
favorite  in  the  best  circles  of  Tuscaloosa  society 
because  of  his  rare  social  qualities."32  Notwithstanding 
theso  successes,  however,  Hilliard  turned  his  face  south- 
ward to  the  heart  of  the  Black  Belt— Montgomeiy,  Alabama. 
Perhaps  he  was  too  restless,  or  perhaps  too  ambitious  to 
pursue  a teaching  career.33  At  any  rate,  he  put  away  his 
academic  garb  and  once  again  renewed  his  practice  of  the 
law  and  the  ministry. 3^ 


3^Joel  C.  DuBose,  "The  Ideal  University,"  Trans- 
actions of  Alabama  Historical  Society.  1899-1903.  TJTont- 
gomery,  I904J,  IV, 

31Thomas  C.  McCorvey,  "Henry  Tutwilder  and  the 
Influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  on  Education  in 
Alabama,"  Ibid..  V,  97-90. 

Riley,  Makers  and  Romance  of  Alabama  Literature*. 
204.  * 

33 

One  writer  has  observed  that  "The  quiet  shades  of 
academic  life  had  no  special  charm  for  Mr.  Hilliard,  and  he 
resigned  his  professorship  to  enter  the  more  exciting  arena 
of  law  and  politics."  McCorvey,  "Henry  Tutwilder  and  the 
Influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  on  Education  in 
Alabama,"  loc.  clt. , 98. 

^Significantly  enough,  Hilliard  makes  no  reference 
to  his  teaching  career  in  his  book.  Politics  and  Pen 
Pictures.  
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Little  information  is  available  with  respect  to 
Hilliard’s  law  practice  in  Montgomery  in  the  latter  part 
of  1834  and  in  the  early  months  of  1335,  About  all  that 
is  recorded  is  that  he  shared  an  office  with  Joseph  J. 


Hutchinson  in  "a  one  3toiy  unpretentious  wooden  building, 
with  gable  end  to  the  street.”33 

After  a few  months  of  practice  ho  decided  to  enter 
the  full-time  ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  a preacher  in 
1835# 36  Appointed  as  the  sixth  pastor  of  the  Montgomery 
Methodist  Church,  Hilliard  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon 
of  the  church’s  new  building  on  March  1,  1835,  Blue  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  building  and  the  dedi- 


catory sermon* 


The  new  edifice  was  a framed  building  sixty  feet 
long  and  forty- five  feet  broad,  with  a gallery  at  one 
end  and  on  two  sides,  within.  This  gallery  was 
usually  occupied  by  the  colored  people  when  the 
services  were  for  the  whites.  The  church  was  dedicated 
on  Sunday,  March  1st,  1835,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hilliard, 
preacher  in  charge,  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon. 

On  that  occasion  the  house  was  crowded  to  its  upmost 
capacity,  and  the  sermon  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
eloquent  and  appropriate  ever  delivered  by  that 


3oRobert  Lee  Allen,  ’’Henry  W.  Hilliard:  Statesman, 

Scholar,  Politician,  Author,  ..Lawyer,  Minister,  Soldier." 
Unpublished  Manuscript,  Hilliard  Family  Folder,  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Hereafter  cited  as  Allen,  "Henry  W.  Hilliard.” 


oG’  inutes  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  192§-l839  (Hew'Tork,  1840 ) , lT7“3C5"."  
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distinguished  divine*3,7 

Hilliard’s  effectiveness  as  a preacher  was 
discussed  freely  during  the  next  few  weeks*  By  April 
his  reputation  was  such  that  Harriet  Martineau,  versatile 
English  writer,  visiting  Montgomery,  “went  to  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  hoping  to  hoar  the  regular  pastor  [Hilliard], 
who  is  a highly  esteemed  proacher."38  Much  to  her  regret, 
she  added,  "a  stranger  was  in  the  pulpit,  who  gave  us  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  doctrine,  propounded  with  all 
possible  vehemence.”39  To  add  to  her  discomfiture  "the 
place  was  intensely  light  and  hot,  there  being  no  blinds 
to  the  windows,  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit:  and  the 

quietness  of  the  children  was  not  to  be  boasted  of."40 

'Whether  or  not  these  physical  factors  dampened 
Hilliard's  enthusiasm  for  the  ministry  at  tills  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate,  at  the  end  of  a year  ho 
gave  up  his  pastorate  and  returned  to  his  law  profession.41 

37Mathew  P.  Blue,  Churches  of  the  City  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  Embracing  their  EarlyUrganizatlon  Progress 
and  Present  Condi  cion  ( ^ ontg'dmery . J.375 ) r 14 , “ 

",  ^ 

'o0ilarriet  Martineau.  Society  in  America.  3 Vols. 
(London,  1337)  I,  296.  ^ * 

30 Ibid. 


4QIbld. 

41It  has  been  noted  that  Hilliard  "rose  rapidly 
as  a pleader,  and  soon  established  his  reputation  as  a 
sound  and  discriminating  counsellor."  Jones.  American 
Portrait  Gallery.  614.  
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Although  Hilliard  did  not  serve  again  as  a full-time 
pastor  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
remained  loyal  to  his  church,  and  often  filled  the  pulpit 
with  considerable  effect.  In  1839,  for  example,  one  of 
the  "most  remarkable  religious  revivals  in  Montgomery" 
occurred  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  with 
Hilliard  as  one  of  the  preachers  in  charge, 42  Even  while 
serving  as  a Congressman  Hilliard  returned  home  in  the 
autumn  and  often  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  looal  Baptist, 
Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  Blue  records  in  his 
diary  notations  on  at  least  ten  sermons  which  he  heard 
Hilliard  preach  in  the  late  months  of  1847,  The  entry  for 
November  7 states  that  "Bro.  Hilliard  preached  one  of  his 

f 

best  Sermons  on  John  4 chap,  13-14  verses,”^®  Two  weeks 
later  Blue  recorded  that  "Bro.  Hilliard  outdid  himself 
today."44  Using  as  a pragmatic  test  the  size  of  the 
crowds,  we  may  also  conclude  that  Hilliard  was  effective; 
for  whenever  he  preached  he  "attracted  overflowing 
congregati ons • "45 

and  niSto^U’on?IoS^labaM°  Stat°  Dep,rt"“rat  °f  Arehl™ 
43Diary  of  Mathew  P.  Blue,  ibid. 

44Ibid. 

45Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 


I,  187 
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To  some  extent  Hilliard's  activities,  as  a 
preacher  played  a part  in  his  political  career.  His  op- 
ponents in  Alabaroa  sarcastically  referred  to  him  as  "the 
Right  Reverend  Hr.  Hilliard"  and  as  the  "smiling  Parson." 
Moreover,  whon  ho  defended  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Stanley  of  North  Carolina  wanted  to  know 
how  a Methodist  minister  could  conscientiously  uphold  a 
doctrine  which  deprived  the  negro  of  equal  rights. 

At  the  close  of  1837  Hilliard,  having  obtained 

* * 0 

success  as  a teacher,  lawyer,  and  preacher,  turned  to  the 
field  of  politics  where  he  was  to  make  his  most  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  society.46  His  early  years  in 
Alabama  had  been  marked  by  vacillation  in  choosing  a life's 
profession.  3ut  this  period  of  divided  pursuits  was  not 
without  value.  At  the  University  of  Alabama,  Hilliard 
extended  his  knowledge  of  history,  literature,  rhetoric, 
and  political  science.  Of  particular  significant  is  the 
fact  that  he  taught  as  one  of  his  subjects,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  using  as  his  textbook 
^he  federalist.  As  will  be  noted  later,  almost  every  sooech 
that  he  delivered  during  the  slavery  crisis  was  based  upon 

, . 4Sl?  f°-}-4tlcs  Picturos.  Hilliard  says 

almost  notiiing  of  ms  career  as  a teacher,  oroachor,  or 
lawyer.  He  begins  with  a discussion  of  the”  Whig  National 
Convention  in  1839. 
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the  Constitution*  Furthenaore,  he  had  gained  a state- 
wide reputation  as  an  effective  special  occasional 

✓ 

orator,  preacher,  and  lawyer*  With  this  background  it 
did  not  take  Hilliard  long  to  become  one  of  the  leading 
political  figures  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ALABAMA  AUDIENCE:  1340  - 1860 

The  people  of  Alabama  who  assembled  on  the 
hustings.  In  state  conventions,  and  on  special  occasions 
to  hear  Hilliard's  eloquent  appeals  were  not  inert  members 
of  a mass.  They  were  dynamic  individuals  motivated  not 
only  by  their  personal  needs,  aspirations,  and  desires, 
but  by  those  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged.  In 
order  to  understand  fully  what  was  In  the  minds  of  these 
listeners  from  1840  through  1860,  it  is  necessary  to 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  moulded  their 
thought. 

The  first  significant  Influence  which  affected  the 
beliefs,  attitudes,  and  emotional  character  of  the  Alabama 
audience  was  the  size  and  heritage  of  the  population. 

Alabama  in  1840  had  an  aggregate  population  of  a little  less 
than  600,000.  Of  this  number  about  forty-three  percent 
were  slaves.!  By  1860  there  were  approximately  one  million 
Inhabitants,  forty-five  percent  of  whom  were  slaves. 2 

^Sixth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1840  (Washing- 
ton, 10417.  * 

2 Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States.  1860  (Washlmr- 
ton,  1864;. 
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Charts  show  that  the  population  was  greatest  in  the  Black 
Belt  region.3  This  heavy  concentration  was  due  primarily 
to  the  number  of  negroes,  for  there  was  a surprising  degree 

of  equality  of  distribution  among  the  whites  throughout  the 
State. 


Two  of  the  eleven  counties  included  in  the  Black 
Belt  were  a part  of  the  Second  Congressional  District4 5 
which  Hilliard  represented  for  six  years.  Although  the 
District  was  partially  comprised  of  cow  counties,  it  had 


in  1850  a total  population  of  141,000,  including  65,000 
slaves  and  76,000  whites.  Nearly  half  of  the  slaves 


resided  in  the  two  strategic  Black  Belt  counties  - 


Montgomery  and  Macon.3 


Census  reports  show  that  Alabama,  for  the  most  part. 


3Boyd  uses  the  term  Black  Belt  "to  denote  the 
eleven  counties  which  in  1859  paid  two-thirds  of  the  state's 
taxes;  namely ■,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Lowndes,  Autauga,  Dallas, 
Wilcox,  Perry,  Greene,  Sumter,  Marengo,  and  Pickens.  The 
term  can  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the  soil,  the 
inhabitants,  or  that  part  of  the  map  where  the  greatest 
population  density  is  Indicated.  - If  soil  is  meant,  the 
bolt  is  limited  to  parts  of  Macon,  Montgomery,  Lowndes, 
Dallas,  Marengo,  Sumter,  Pickens  and  Greene  Counties.” 
Minnie  Clare  Boyd,  Alabama  in  the  Fifties  (New  York,  1931), 
12#  " 


4The  nine  counties  which  constituted  the  Second 
Congressional  District  until  1854  were  Barbour,  Coffee 
Covington,  Dale,  Henry,  Macon,  Montgomery,  Pike,  and  Russell. 


5Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States. 
(Washington,  185317 


1850 
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was  a receiving  state  prior  to  I860;  that  is,  more  people 
entered  the  state  than  emigrated  from  It.  Only  one-third 
of  the  entire  population  in  1860  could  claim  Alabama  as 
their  birth  place.  Most  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  had 
migrated  from  other  Southern  states,  although  some  came 
from  the  North  and  from  foreign  countries.6  The  state  of 
Georgia  led  the  way  as  the  chief  source  of  Alabama’s 
population*  More  than  33,000  people  had  come  from  this 
neighboring  state.  Many  of  them  had  purchased  cotton 
lands  directly  from  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
land  sales  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  1817.  It  was  in 
this  way,  for  example,  that  the  town  of  Montgomery  was 
set tied, ? 


Next  in  importance  as  sources  for  immigration  to 
Alabama  were  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
South  Carolina  contributed  45,135  inhabitants,  while  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  provided  23,504  and  19,139  re- 
spectively. Tiie  North,  too,  had  some  representation  in 
t is  Black  Belt  region.  Seven-hundred  and  fifty-three 
citizens  had  migrated  from  Massachusetts,  989  from 


^Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States.  1860. 

'Journal  of  the  Receiver’s  Office  at  Milledr«vm« 
Ga.,  c 1 1 eeT^TTTaniron~17 . ~7»TITl'ams  , "EE#  £5t^Mll£m ' 
Montgomery:  A Black-belt  Constituency. " Journal  of 

Southern  History,  VII  (November,  1951),  — Hereafter 

cited  as  x.arly  Ante-bellum  Montgomery* M 
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x'ennsylvanla,  and  1,348  from  New  York.  Statistics  further 
show  that  & little  more  than  12,000  of  Alabama »s  population 
in  1360  had  come  from  European  countries.  Of  that  number, 
almost  one-half  were  from  Ireland,  and  more  than  one-fifth 
from  Germany.  Lessor  numbers  had  emigrated  from  England, 
Franco,  and  Scotland. 

Why  had  such  large  numbers  of  people  coming  from 
diverse  geographical  areas  settled  in  Alabama?  The  answer 
to  this  question  seems  to  lie  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Lacking  knowledge  of  crop  rotation,  cotbon  planters 
in  the  southeastern  states  soon  dissipated  their  soil.  As 
a result,  they  welcomed  the  chance  to  buy  rich  cotton 
lands  in  the  Black  Bolt  region.  Blessed  with  such 
prolific  soil,  Alabama  became  essentially  an  agricultural 
economy.  The  Census  reports  of  I860  give  the  following 
occupational  statistics:  planters  and  farmers,  67,743; 

farm  laborers,  14,282;  overseers,  4,141;  merchants,  2,638; 
mechanics,  1,797;  factory  hands,  783.8 

But  it  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  workers  of 
Alabama  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Such  a statement 
might  Imply  that  Alabama  produced  diversified  crops.  It 
would  be  far  more  accurate  to  say  that  these  workers  were 
engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton.  Extreme  devotion  to 

Qgighth  Census  of  the  United  States.  I860. 
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King  cotton"  could  be  seen  on  small  farms  as  well  as  on 


large  plantations.  As  3rown  has  pointed  out: 

Even  those  Alabama  farmers  who  owned  but  one  or 
two  slaves,  or  no  slaves  at  all, 3 were  nevertheless 
devoted  in  their  loyalty  to  King  Cotton*  They 
seldom  grew  more  corn  and  potatoes,  or  any  other  of 
the  many  food  products  for  which  their  land  was  fit, 
or  bred  more  cattle  and  swine,  than  they  required  for 
tnoir  own  use;  frequently,  they  did  not  raise  enough 
food  ior  their  own  use.  The  supreme  attractiveness 
of  cotton  was  due  to  the  readiness  with  which  it 
could  be  turned  into  money,  the  simplicity  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  grown,  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  marketed,  even  in  a 
country  of  bad  roads,  which  had  as  yet [by  1350] 
less  than  two  hundred  miles  of  railroads.1*-' 


Although  the  small  farmers  were  in  the  majority, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  was  produced  on  the  large 
plantations.  These  plantations  flourished  in  the  Black 
Belt  region.  Typical  of  these  great  cotton  producing 
centers  was  Montgomery  County,  the  home  of  Hilliard  and 
William  L.  Yancey*  As  early  as  1340  a railroad  company 
had  a train  hauling  cotton  to  the  city  of  Montgomery  over 
thirty-three  and  one-half  miles  of  track.11  By  1342  and 
1343  farmers  sold  more  than  50,000  bales  in  Montgomery.12 


. _ inree  iourths  of  all  the  slaves  in  Alabama  in 

1350  were  owned  by  less  than  two  thousand  men,"  William 

YoSet1902)>Wn34~  — — South  iS  American  History  (New 


1QIbid. . 36. 

11  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  November  4,  1340. 

12  n 

T , ^ Commercial  Records,"  in  Montgomery  Alabama 

iPILraal,  January  11,  1343,  in  Blue  Papers.  
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So  prolific  was  this  area  by  1846  that,  according  to  Du 
Bose,  It  produced  "one  million  dollars  more  In  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  Butler,  Ohio,  of  corresponding 
area  and  population  and  the  chief  corn  growing  county  of 
all  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.”13  Progress  continued 
during  the  next  fifteen  years;  in  1860  Montgomery  County’s 
50,800  bales  of  cotton  was  second  In  Alabama  only  to  that 
of  Marengo  County.14 

The  extent  of  this  prosperity  and  the  effect  which 
it  had  upon  the  people  of  central  Alabama  Is  aptly  sum- 
marized by  Governor  Gilmer  of  Georgia  who  visited 
Montgomery  in  1833. 

I found  the  fertile  lands  of  Montgomery  settled 
up  with  active,  intelligent,  wealthy  citizens,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  it  from  the  old  States  by  the 
great  advantages  which  It  afforded  to  those  who 
desired  to  increase  their  riohes.  The  rapid  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  whetted  the  appetite  for  getting 
money,  until  the  people  could  not  be  satisfied" 
with  any  quantity  acquired.  It  was  a subject  of 
wondering  cogitation  to  me,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  constantly  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  the  strife  of  party  politics,  to 
listen  to  my  Montgomery  friends,  talking  without 
ceasing  of  cotton,  negroes,  land  and  money.15 


?:3r^_?ose#  'Fke  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 
Yancey,  I,  185.  — 

14 Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States-  1860. 
Montgomery  County,  in  addition, “rankedTIFsT-  in  livestock 
assets. 

ljGeorge  Petrie,  “Montgomery:  The  Cradle  of  the 

Confederacy,"  in  Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern  States. 
Lyman  P.  Powell,  ocH  ( Now  York,  TJoTTYJ  3 $2.  9 
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Church  affiliation,  as  well  as  agriculture, 
exerted  considerable  Influence  on  the  Alabama  audience. 


From  the  beginning  the  people  were  predominantly  Methodist 
and  Baptist.  Out  of  a total  of  1875  Alabama  churches  in 
1860  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  each  had  more  than  forty 
percent.  Similarly,  their  combined  membership  of  450,000 
represented  more  than  eighty  percent  of  the  entire  church 
membership  in  the  State.16  The  Presbyterians  and  Episco- 
palians were  well  established,  but  their  appeal  was 
limited.  Catholic  and  Jewish  churches  were  almost  non- 


existent .i1'' 

As  members  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches, 
the  Alabama  audience,  it  is  significant  to  note,  had 
developed  a defense  of  slavery  on  moral  grounds.  Thi3 
defensive  philosophy  goes  far  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  spiritual  cord  which  helped  bind  the  Union  snapped  in 
the  lOiO’s,  and  why  the  people  of  Alabama  were  united  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  moral  aspects  of  slavery.  To 
understand  this  feeling  it  is  important  to  know  its 


gffhstts  Of  .the  United  States.  I860. 

"Miscellaneous  Statistics7^&2^3!^ 

17Ibid.  Although  the  Presbyterians  had  202 
churches  they  had  e membership  of  only  21,534.  The  Episco- 
palians  had  34  churches  with  a total  membership  of  13.840. 
The  nine  catnolic  churches  and  the  two  Jewish  Synagogues 
had  8,000  and  950  members  respectively. 
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evolution  as  seen  in  the  pronouncements  of  the  church 
leaders# 

Prom  the  organization  of  these  churches  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  1330,  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  held  essentially  the  same  views 
with  respect  to  slavery.  In  the  early  stages  of  their 
development  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  segments  of 
the  churches  were  generally  agreed  that  slavery  was  an 
indisputable  evil#  The  various  general  conferences  passed 
legislation  limiting  the  traffic  in  Negroes.  As  time  went 
on,  nowevor,  a change  could  be  detected  in  the  attitude  of 
the  church  leaders# 

When  the  North  opposed  the  admission  of  Missouri 
into  the  Union  as  a slave  state,  the  evolutionary  change 
which  was  gradually  taking  place  in  the  South  gained 
momentum.  Methodist  and  Baptist  church  leaders  who  had 
formerly  denounced  slavery  now  began  to  defend  it#  Thus, 
as  the  first  phase  of  slavery  agitation  ended  in  1830 
Southern  church  leaders  were  becoming  unified  in  advancing 
the  rights  of  the  white  members#^ 


thn  r &*  Buckley,  A History  of  Methodists  in 

jSg Yo*k,  190T)y^IT^r^.-TSsey,  "Ba5= 

list  Church  in  the  Lower  Southwest,”  Journal  of  Southern** 
History,  X (May,  1944)  161-173}  Id,  ■"TETAlvSKc^ir^filio- 

IlTNovember,  1936),  439-452* 
Hobert  G#  xoroeo,  A Socia^Historr  of  the  PhiladAi nMn  * 
Msoclatlon.~l'V07-l^gar^iTrHyfp,Tg7  j/M^.  ' 

6 vols.  (H«W“rk“)f'v7  T—31  ~ ^ 
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A second  Important  cause  wliich  accelerated  the 


change  in  the  churches • attitude  toward  slavery  was  the 


rise  of  the  abolitionist  movement  in  New  England.  In  1333 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized.20  At  the 

very  moment,  u.aarefore,  that  slavery  was  becoming  eco- 

* 

nomically  important  to  the  South,21  a new  and  aggressive 
anti-slavery  movement  began  in  the  North.  Using  the 
religious  organizations  as  a rostrum  for  the  promulgation 
of  their  ideas,  the  abolitionists  soon  precipitated  a 
church  conflict  of  utmost  significance,22 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  abolitionist  crusade  was 
to  solidify  public  opinion  In  the  South,  Immediately  the 


Southern  church  leaders  set  out  to  disprove  the  abolition- 
ist charge  that  slavery  per  so  was  wrong.23  Searching  for 
the  most  convincing  arguments  to  support  their  institution, 
they  turned  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  early  as  1326  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  President  of  South  Carolina  College,  pointed 
out  that  the  Bible  did  not  forbid  the  practice  of  slavery.2* 


America 


QA 

, William  vv.  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Rail firm 
(New  York,  1939),  &2 21  iS 


York.  lsSlrSaf  B*  SlHkln3'  S&  South  Old  and  He.  („„ 
22 

1819-1848*^a£ 

i860  (ohfpefmi^iS^'ii^  £2-n-troT*r<,Z>18sl- 

24 Ibid. 
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In  1833  the  well  Joiown  Baptist  leader.  Dr,  James  Furman, 
observed  that  "the  right  of  holding  slaves  is  clearly 
established  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  both  by  precept  and 

4 

example, "25  Furthermore,  the  clergy  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  passed  resolutions  condemning  interference  of 


tiie  people  ox  one  state  with  the  domestic  problems  of 
another*  They  then  ad  led  that  since  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  not  interfere  with  slavery,  ministers  of  the 
gospel  should  follow  their  example*26 

Moreover,  church  leaders  held  that  slavery  was  a 
positive  good.  They  conceived  of  the  "peculiar  Insti- 
tut  ion 11  as  a form  of  tutelage,  the  function  of  which  was 
to  teach  slaves  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Through 
tills  instruction  the  slave  would  be  prepared  for  an 
eventual  state  of  equality  in  heaven.  Bishop  Blliott  of 
Georgia  was  one  of  the  strong  proponents  of  this  view* 27 
finally,  the  church  leaders  held  that  slavery  was 
divinely  ordained  for  the  purpose  of  converting  and 
civilizing  the  slave. 28  Adhering  to  this  philosophy  the 


25Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  in  America.  427. 

26i 


Ibid. 


27, 


William  S.  Jenkins,  FroSlavery  Thought  in  tv»» 
Soufch  (Chapel  Hill,  1935 ) ,‘  217.  * 

28Ibid.,  218. 
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churches  of  Alabama,  regarded  the  Negroes  as  their 
responsibility.  "Usually  they  belonged  to  the  same 
church, " observes  Boyd,  "and  in  many  places,  especially 
in  the  Method!* t and  Baptist  churches  of  the  Black  Belt, 
outnumbered  the  whites."29 


Vihile  Southern  church  leaders  went  to  the 
Scriptures  for  a defense  of  their  economic  institutions, 
their  Northern  brothers  observed  that  the  tenor  and  spirit 
of  the  Bible  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  that  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  gradually  destroy 
this  type  of  social  relationship, 30  Holding  such  a con- 
viction, xiorthern  preachers  and  laymen  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  churches  urged  their  general  councils  to  take  a 
sta nd  against  slavery.  Persistence  in  carrying  out  this 
policy  led  to  the  schisms  of  the  Methodist  and  Baptist 
churches,  and  severed  the  Presbyterian  Church, 31  The 
oq 

B°yd*  Alabama  in  the  Fifties:  A Social  Study. 


220, 


30 Jenkins,  Pro-Slavery  Thought  in  the  Old  South. 


„ ^©lasates  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  meeting  in  New  York  in  May 
and  June  of  1344,  voted  to  divide  the  national  church  into 
two  ecclesiastical  bodies:  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  See  Sweet,  The 

°£  America,  438.  Similar  action  was 

o&.cen  by  t.,e  Baptist  Church  in  May,  1845.  Ibid.,  431, 
slavery  likewise  was  an  important  factor  in  the  schizm  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1833.  Bruce  C.  Stalger,  "Abo- 
litionism and  the  Presbyterian  Schizm,"  Mississiooi 
III  star  leal  Review,  XXXVI  (December,  1949TT  331-411.' 
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Episcopalians  were  the  only  major  protestant  group  which 
maintained  a harmonious  national  organisation  during  the 
ante-bellum  period* 

When  we  leave  the  realm  of  economics  and  religion 
and  turn  to  education  and  culture,  it  becomes  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  analyse  the  Alabama  audienoe.  This  is 
clue  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  and  aesthetic 
level  of  the  state  during  the  ante-bellum  period  presents 
a chequered  picture.  Viewed  on  a statewide  basis,  Alabama, 
like  most  of  the  other  Southern  states,  lagged  far  behind 
comparable  areas  in  the  North*  But  some  sections  - 
especially  the  Montgomery  district  - maintained  a high 
degree  of  culture. 

Perhaps  Alabama's  chief  cultural  deficiency  was 

the  lack. of  free  public  schools.  Prior  to  1354  there  were 

✓ 

no  organised  public  schools.  During  that  period,  howover, 
there  were  about  one  thousand  schools  which,  supported  by 
gifts  from  the  general  government,  provided  rudimentary 
training  for  loss  than  thirty  thousand  children. 32  Al- 
though the  legislature  adopted  the  free  school  system  In 
1854,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Alabama  reported 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  that  "nearly  one-half  of  the 

o23rown.  The  Lower  South  in  American  History.  42. 
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cliildren  of  the  state  wore  not  attending  any  school  and 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance. ”33 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  illiteracy  existed 
throughout  the  state  as  a whole,  the  education  and  culture 


of  the  citizens  of  the  Montgomery  District  has  been 

repeatedly  noted  both  by  contemporaries  and  by  oresent- 

day  scholars.  Du  Boso  remarked  that  ’’the  educated  men  who 

listened  to  Yancey  and  Hilliard  were  classical  scholars, 

who  roverod  the  American  Government  created  from  history."34 
Moreover,  a surprisingly  large  number  of  them  were  trained 

in  law  and  in  medicine.  In  1845,  observes  Williams,  7,2 

percent  of  the  adult  white  males  in  Montgomery  were 

practicing  lawyers.35  At  the  same  time  there  were  twice 


as  many  physicians,  many  of  whom  "were  graduates  of 


Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,"35  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  a large  percentage  of  these  lawyers  and 


33Clemant  Eaton, 
York,  1949),  476. 


A History  of  the  Old  South  (Hew 


^Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 
rancoy , I,  136,  ililllarcT  described  i.on^g ornery  as  Tt  ap- 
peared to  him  in  1844  in  the  following  terms:  "This 
beautiful  city  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  most  fertile 
lands;  where  planters  of  ample  means  and  high  culture  lived 
with  elegant  mid  profuse  hospitality,  was  one  of  the  most 
cultivated,  and  delightful  places  in  the  South."  Hilliard, 
Politics  cM  Pen  Pictures.  110.  Hodgson  gives  a similar 
description  in^sCradle  of  tho  Confederacy.  260. 


o5Williams,  "Early  Ante-bellum  Montgomery,"  516. 
36Ibid. 
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doctors  wore  also  planters."37 

The  influence  of  these  squires  and  professional 
men  enabled  Montgomery  to  be  relatively  free  from  the 
raucous  elements  which  usually  characterized  the  American 
frontier  town*  ‘'There  were  but  four  murders  during  the 
entire  period  from  1830  to  1846,  and  not  a case  on  record 
of  death  from  dueling."38 

In  their  spare  time  the  planters  of  the  Black 
Belt  region  read  books  Imported  from  England  as  well  as 
weekly  religious  and  political  periodicals  and  newspapers 
published  in  the  state*38  What  they  liked  to  do  most, 
however,  was  to  listen  to  oratory.  Brown  has  suggested 
that 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  has  been  a 
society  in  which  the  orator  counted  for  more  than 
he  did  in  the  Cotton  Kingdom.  . . . But  he  Cthe 
orator  of  the  Lower  South]  did  not  need  the  device 
of  the  lyceum  to  get  an  audience.  Its  place  was 
amply  filled  by  the  law  courts,  the  political 
meetings  and  conventions,  the  camp-meetings,  and  the 
barbecues.  For,  from  the  nature  of  their  chief 
industry,  the  people  were  unemployed  during  certain 
seasons j and  they  were  all  familiar  with  the  uses' of 
horse  flesh.  Time  was  often  heavy  on  their  hands, 
and  everybody  rode  and  drove.  . . . The  courthouse 
marking  the  county  seat,  might  have  no  other 
neighbors  than  a general  store  and  a wretched  inn; 
but  when  some  famous  lawyer  rose  to  defend  a 


37 Ibid. 

38Ibld. . 511. 

o9Brown,  The  Lower  South  in  American  History.  43. 
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notorious  criminal,  hundreds,  even  thousands, 
followed  with  flashing  or  tearful  eyes  the  dramatic 
action  which  surely  accompanied  his  appeal.  An 
important  convention  was  not  without  a gallery 
because  it  was  held  In  a town  of  few  inhabitants  and 
the  meanest  hotel  accommodations.4^ 

Since  the  law  courts  and  the  religious  and  political 

gatherings  were  Mthe  true  universities  of  the  lower  South," 

continued  Brown, 

The  man  who  wished  to  lead  or  to  teach  must  be 
able  to  speak.  He  could  not  touch  the  artistic  sense 
of  the  people  with  pictures  or  statues  or  verses  or 
plays;  he  must  chan:  them  with  voice  and  gesture. 

There  could  be  no  hiding  of  the  personality,  no  burying 
of  the  man  in  his  art  of  his  mission.  . . . How  such 
a great  man  mounted  tho  rostrum,  with  what  demeanor 
he  endured  an  interruption,  with  what  gesture  he 
silenced  a murmer,  — such  things  were  remembered  and 
talked  about  when  his  reasoning  was  perhaps  forgotten.4^ 

Besides  being  a native  American  of  Southern  herit- 
age, a farmer  or  planter  devoted  to  King  Cotton,  a member 
of  the  Methodist  or  Baptist  Church,  who  saw  no  moral  wrong 
In  slavery,  and  a man  of  culture  who  enjoyed  eloquence, 
Hilliard’s  typical  listener  In  Alabama  was  an  enfranchised 
citizen.  Prom  its  beginning  the  state  had  been  one  of  the 
most  democratic  in  the  South.42  At  the  time  of  Hilliard’s 
entrance  into  politics  in  1838,  the  government  of  Alabama 


40Ibid.,  126-127. 

41Ibld. . 127-128. 

42Sydnor,  The  Development  of  Southern  Section- 
alism, 283* 
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had  put  into  practice  the  following  principles:  the 

popular  election  of  the  governor,  universal  manhood 
sufferage  and  legislative  apportionment  in  both  houses 
based  on  white  population.  County  governments  through- 
out the  state  were  likewise  democratic.43 

To  conduct  the  affairs  of  government  the  voters 
in  the  1830's  and  1840 *s  elected  either  Whigs  or  Democrats 
to  public  office.  During  this  period  Alabama  had  a 
vigorous  two-party  system  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Whigs  were  in  the  minority  throughout  most  of  the  state. 

As  in  other  areas  of  the  South,  the  squires  almost  unani- 
mously joined  the  Whig  cause. 44  The  small  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  usually  associated  with  the  Democratic 
party.  iiOviever,  both  parties  came  to  consist  of  men 
ranging  all  the  way  from  conservatives  to  radicals, 
unionists  to  secessionists,  and  "submiss  ionists3'  to  fire- 
eaters.  Of  course,  the  large  majority  of  each  party  prior 
to  1850  took  a middle  road.45 

Following  the  introduction  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso 


1854,  " 
1910), 


43Ibid.,  284. 

44Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  "The  Southern  Whigs,  1834- 
in  Turner  Essays  in  American  HI  story  (New  York, 
215  . 

45 


Ibid.,  217. 
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In  Congress,  the  political  situation  in  Alabama  and 

throughout  the  South  changed  radically.  As  Phillips  has 

% 

pointed  out: 

The  southern  leaders  in  both  parties  were  now 
brought  squarely  to  confront  the  double  quandary 
which  troubled  nearly  all  southern  party  men  from 
time  to  time  between  1844  and  I860--  the  quandary 
whether  southern  interests  and  rights  could  by  any 
means  be  permanently  maintained  within  the  Union, 
and  if  so  whether  the  most  feasible  way  of  establishing 
tuai  security  would  bo  by  organizing  a southern 
phalanx  regardless  of  old  party  ties  or  by  maintaining 
the  existing  regime  of  two  parties,  preaching  mag- 
nanimity, and  diverting  popular  attention  from 
sectional  issues,46 

Troubled  by  this  quandary,  leaders  of  Alabama  during  the 
1350 »s  organized  one  party  after  another.  In  1051  the 
Vdiigs  and  Democrats  temporarily  gave  way  to  the  Unionists 
and  Southern  Rights  men  respectively.  The  congressional 
campaign  of  1854  and  the  presidential  contest  of  1356  were 
fought  between  Americans  or  Know-Nothings  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Democrats  and  Anti-Know-Nothings  on  the  other. 
Likewise,  the  Douglas  Democrats,  the  Breckinridge  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Constitutional  Unionists  all  vied  for 
political  control  in  the  contest  of  I860,4,7  During  this 
period  of  vacillation  Hilliard  joined  several  political 


4GIbld..  221. 
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parties,  but  in  each  instance  steadfastly  upheld  the 
doctrine  of  unionism. 


The  center  of  political  thought  in  Alabama  through- 
out the  period  of  Hilliard* s influence  was  the  Black  Bolt. 
Although  this  region  was  the  home  of  the  wealthy  planters 
and  the  Whig  loaders,48  it  was  also  the  "native  habitat 
of  the  southern  Fire  Eater."48  From  the  standpoint  of 
politics,  the  Montgomery  or  Second  Congressional  District 
was  the  most  important  section  of  the  Black  Belt.  As  a 
tribute  to  Montgomery’s  commercial  and  political  signifi- 
cance, the  state  capital  was  moved  to  that  city  on 
January  28,  1846.  Possessing  a fine  legal  bar  and  a 


politically  minded  people,  the  new  state  capital  sponsored 
numerous  mass  meetings  which  were  addressed  by  "the  ablest 
men  of  the  State."80  The  district  of  which  Montgomery  was 


the  focal  point,  observes  Dorman 

was  the  home  of  the  two  greatest  political  leaders 
of  their  respective  parties—  W.  L.  Yancey,  of  the 
Democrats,  and  H.  V/.  Hilliard,  of  the  Whigs.  The 
wealth  of  the  planters,  the  ability  of  the  political 
leaders,  and  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  state 


4QFredorlck  J.  Turner,  The  United  States. 
1850  (New  York,  1935),  243.  


1830- 


48Vernon  L.  Farrington,  Main  Currents  in  American 
Thought.  3 vols.  (New  York,  1930T7^Tl7 “S2. ~ 

50Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  301* 
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v/as  in  this  district,  all  these,  combined  to  make  it 
the  most  important  district  in  the  state.  The 
contests  in  it  were  usually  watched  with  great 
interest  by  political  leaders  in  the  other  districts 
and  even  in  other  states. 

The  press  as  well  as  oratory  served  as  a powerful 
agency  for  moulding  the  public  thought.  The  following 

chart  shows  the  extent  and  scope  of  the  Alabama  press  in 
1850: 52 


Type  of  Newspapers  Circulation 


6 dailies 2,804 

5 tri -weeklies.. 1,703 

43  weeklies 29,020 

1 semi-monthly. 750 


Thus,  there  were  sixty  newspapers  with  a total  circulation 
oi  34,232.  Of  this  number,  the  Whig  papers  had  a circu- 


lation of  11,671  and  the  Democrat  organs  had  a total  of 

c »» 

14,165.  Ten  years  later,  as  the  following  statistics 
indicate,  the  overall  coverage  of  the  Alabama  newspapers 


olDorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama,  22.  Similar 
views  are  expresseJby  Hodgson.  Cradle'  of  the  Confederacy. 
301-302;  Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  rlSFi^i^imalTXV'  yanc'ey! 
1^  185«-107;  l«ijliams#  TrEarly  Ante-bellum  Montgomery, ^ loc « 

Cio • , o 25 • „ L 
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See  Joseph  0.  Kennedy,  ‘'Catalogues  of  the  News- 
papers and  Periodicals  published  in  the  United  States."  in 
Livingston *s  Law  Register.  1852. 
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had  Increased  almost  threefold: 


Type  of  Newspapers  Circulation 


9 dailies 8^820 

5 trl -weeklies • • 2;  886 

77  weeklies,....,.. 74,289 

1 semi -weekly............  -400 

3 monthlies  7 # 200 


In  1860,  therefore,  there  were  ninety-five  newspapers  with 
a circulation  o 1 93,595. This  total  represents  ahout 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  white  population  of  Alabama  in 
1860. 

Since  the  Montgomery  District  was  the  acknowledged 
center  of  political  activity  in  the  state,  the  newspapers 
produced  in  that  area  had  a wide  Influence,  The  Alabama 
Journal,  for  example,  under  Hilliard’s  editorship  (1840- 
1841)  became  ’’the  most  powerful  organ  of  the  Whig  party  in 
ohe  Alabama  Black  Belt  with  an  Influence  extending  far 
beyond  the  state  limits."00  Advocating  conservative, 
aristocratic  prunciples,  the  Journal  perhaps  enjoyed  its 

✓ 

greatest  Influence  under  the  Unionist  Whig,  John  C,  Bates, 
who  was  editor  from  1341  through  1857. 56  The  Sufaula 

54  ~ ' 

Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States.  1360. 

44-  "Early  Ante-bellum  Montgomery, M lop. 

56Ibid. 
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Southern  Shield  and  the  Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican,  joined 
with  the  Alabama  Journal  in  advancing  these  views. 

Two  of  the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  the  state 
were  produced  in  the  Gity  of  Montgomery  and  in  the  town 
of  Eufaula.  Tho  Montgomery  newspaper,  which  often  changed 
its  name,  eventually  became  known  as  the  Advertiser.  This 
organ,  for  the  most  part,  advanced  moderate  democratic 
theories  based  on  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.  Leaders 
who  adhered  to  this  philosophy  were  called  tho  "Montgomery 
Regency • 1 °7  Bufaula,  though  small  in  size,  became  the 
pivotal  point  for  the  development  of  fire-eating  principled® 
In  1850  the  Eufaula  Democrat  changed  its  name  to  the  Spirit 
ox  one  oouth.  In  doing  so.  It  stated  as  its  new  purpose 
the  desire  to  "unite  all  Southern  men  in  firm  resistance 
to  Northern  aggression,  both  past  and  fixture,  and  to  wheel 
all  our  divisions  into  one  mighty  phalanx  of  Southern 
unanimity.” 

To  gain  further  insight  into  the  importance  of  the 

Montgomery  District  newspapers,  it  is  essential  to  examine 

/ 

the  circulation  of  these  journals  at  the  time  of  the  vital 
contest  between  the  unionists  and  secessionists  in  1851. 
Kennedy  reports  that  the  Democratic  papers — the  Montgomery 

57Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  22. 

58Ibid. 
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Atlas , the  Montgomery  State  Gazette  and  the  Bufaula  Shield 
— had  a combined  circulation  of  4,500.  At  the  same  time 
the  Whig  organs—  the  Macon  Republican,  the  Bufaula 
Southern  Shield  and  the  Alabama  Journal--  reached  3,225 
homes.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  combined  total 
of  8,025  constituted  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
circulation  for  the  state#®9 

Hilliard’s  audience,  it  seems  clear,  was  the  pro- 
duct of  many  forces,  chief  of  which  was  occupational 

status.  Tales  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Black  Belt 

* * 

reached  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  Thousands  of  immigrants  from 
these  states,  as  well  as  from  the  North  and  from  Burope, 
joined  the  southwestward  migration  and  settled  in  central 
Alabama.  The  soil  was  rich  and  the  agricultural  profits 
were  high.  Soon  the  citizens  of  this  area  were  thinking 
in  terms  of  cotton,  Negroes,  and  money. 

Naturally,  the  people  had  other  Interests,  but  as 
time  went  on  many  of  these  normally  important  Interests 
became  subordinate  to  the  problem  of  economic  welfare* 
Alabamians  joined  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  hoping 

gg 

Kennedy,  '’Catalogue  of  the  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  published  In  the  United  States, * loc.  cit. 
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to  find  a medium  of  expression  for  their  spiritual  and 
moral  beliefs.  At  f.irst  these  churches  held  that  slavery 
was  wrong;  but,  in  time,  they  were  forced  to  modify  their 
stand.  Following  the  rise  of  the  abolitionist  movement 
in  the  North,  church  leaders  in  the  South  knew  that  they 
had  to  reconcile  the  practice  of  slavery  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Blblo.  When  the  North  failed  to  accept  tills  position, 
the  spiritual  cord  which  helped  bind  the  Union  snapped. 

The  audience  was  than  ready  to  turn  to  the  political 
leaders  for  further  protection. 

Although  there  vTore  numerous  political  parties 
during  the  fifteen  years  preceding  the  Civil  War,  there 
were  few  actual  issues  between  them.  In  fact,  there  was 
but  one  burning  question:  how  can  Alabama  and  the  rest 

of  the  South  best  preserve  the  type  of  economy  upon  which 
the  security  of  the  cotton  planter  is  based?  The  people 
went  in  different  directions  seeking  this  answer.  Some 
turned  to  secessionism;  others  did  not  know  which  road  to 
take.  For  those  who  were  undecided,  the  orators  and  the 
editors  tried  to  point  the  way.  How  well  they  succeeded 
depended  largely  upon  their  ability  to  adapt  to  the  basic 
motive  of  economic  self  preservation. 

To  a large  extent  Hilliard's  Alabama  listeners  were 
more  than  a group  of  people  settled  in  the  central  part  of 
the  state.  Their  issues  belonged  not  to  the  Black  Belt 


01 

alone,  but  to  the  entire  South;  their  mind  was  the  mind 
of  the  South,  For  this  reason,  the  political  struggles 
which  took  place  in  Alabama  were  watched  with  keen 
Interest  by  the  entire  Union, 


t 


CHAPTER  V 


FLEDGLING  WHIG:  1838  - 1841 

In  1338  Hilliard  could  sense  the  political 
excitement  which  lay  ahead*  For  one  who  had  long 

secretly  yearned  to  motivate  vast  popular  audiences  as 

* * 

ills  idols,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  had  done,  the  time 

seemed  ripe  to  enter  the  field  of  politics*  Temporarily 

✓ 

pushing  aside  his  interest  in  law  and  the  ministry,  he 
began  to  express  his  views  on  the  leading  political 

questions  of  the  day.  Despite  his  lack  of  practical 

¥ 

experience  in  this  new  sphere,^  he  achieved  considerable 
success  from  the  beginning. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  political  questions 
in  the  nation  at  the  time  of  Hilliard’s  entry  into  the 
political  arena  was  Van  Buren’s  independent  or  sub- 
treasury scheme.  This  issue  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
protracted  battle  which  took  place  between  Jackson  and  the 

M1It  was  stated  that  Hilliard,  while  in  Tuscaloosa, 
was  the  "incognito  editor  of  the  Monitor."  a Whip;  news- 
paper. George  F.  Melien,  "Henry  W.'  ill'll iard  and-  William 
L.  Yancey,"  Sewanee  Review.  XVII  (January,  1909),  33. 

This  is  seemingly  the  only  reference  of  political  activity 
on  the  part  of  Hilliard  during  his  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Alabama. 
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advocates  of  a national  bank*  Charging  that  the  bank  was 
corrupt  and  unsound,  Jackson  removed  all  government 
deposits  in  1833*  In  the  same  year  William  M*  Gouge  in 
his  History  of  Paper  Honey  urged  Congress  to  establish  an 
independent  treasury*2  The  following  year  William  P* 

Gordon  of  Virginia,  proposed  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  bank  should  be  divorced  from  the  state*® 

Since  only  a few  Southerners  and  a small  minority  of  Whigs 

* 

were  interested  in  the  plan  at  this  time,  not  much  progress 
was  made*  After  the  banks  failed  in  May,  1837,  however. 

Van  Buren  called  a special  session  of  Congress  in  September 
and  advocated  “the  entire  separation  of  the  Government 
from  the  banks,  proposing  that  it  collect,  keep,  and 
disburse  its  own  funds* ”4  shortly  afterward,  Silas  Wright 
introduced  a sub -treasury  bill  in  the  Senate*  Later  it  was 
amended  by  Calhoun  who  insisted  that  a “specie  clause” 

-2Arthip  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Age  of  Jackson 
(Boston,  1946),  227.  * 


5 Ibid.*  228. 

■^David  Kinley,  The  Independent  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  Relation  lo  ths  RartVp  5x  fc'he 
Country'  (^ashin^on7£191oT.  34.  
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should  bo  added.5 

During  the  ensuing  weeks  a bitter  contest  raged 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  over  the  merits  of  the 
bill*  Clay  and  Webster  denounced  the  measures  as  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  traditional  banking  system  of  America.6 
Calhoun  replied  that  it  was  far  more  desirable  to  separate 
the  government  from  the  banks  than  it  was  to  maintain  “a 
league  of  state  banks,  or  create  a national  bank."7  At  the 
conclusion  of  several  months  of  vigorous  debate  the  Senate, 
by  a margin  of  two  votes,  passed  the  bill.  The  House,  how- 
ever, voted  to  lay  it  on  the  table.8  Wien  it  was  taken 
from  the  table  a few  weeks  later  the  Senate  again  voted  in 
the  affirmative.  But  the  House  of  Representatives  this 
time  rejected  the  bill  by  a vote  of  125  to  111.9  The  issue. 


5Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  were  as 
follows:  (a)  The  treasurer  of  the  United  States  shall  keen 

all  public  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  (b)‘ 
A mint  shall  be  located  in  Phlladelohia  and  a subordinate 
mint  in  New  Orleans;  (c)  Pour  officers  called  "receivers 
general"  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  for  purpose 
of  receiving  public  money;  (d)  Tills  money  should  be*  kept 
in  specie  alone.  In  short,  the  bill  was  designed  to  set 
up  a government  bank,  "to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
treasury  department,  acting  under  the  commands  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States."  See  Niles1  National 
Register.  LIV  (1338),  66-67.  

6Ibid. . 8-9,  68. 

7 Ibid.,  134. 

3Ibld. . 65. 

9 


Ibid..  273. 
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however,  was  by  no  means  settled.  Leaders  in  Congress  and 
in  the  state  legislatures  continued  to  clamor  for  the 
passage  of  some  type  of  sub -treasury  scheme. 

The  controversy  in  Alabama,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  formed  largely  along  party  lines.  The  Democrats 
tended  to  support  the  administration^  hard  money  policy; 
the  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  more  currency  was 
needed.  Two  of  the  earliest  protagonists  in  this  Alabama 
contest  were  Dixon  H,  Lewis,  a state  rights  Democrat,10 
and  Hilliard,  Under  the  name  of  "Nullifier,"  Lewis  wrote 
a series  of  articles  in  which  he  upheld  the  sub -treasury 
plan,  Hilliard,  then  a practicing  lawyer  in  Montgomery, 
wrote  five  letters  in  reply,  and  signed  his  name  as 
"Junius  Brutus," 

In  these  letters— all  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Whig  papers  of  Montgomery— Hilliard  attacked  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  scheme  on  two  grounds.  First,  it  would 
weaken  the  financial  fabric  of  the  nation;  secondly,  it 
would  establish  a dangerous  political  precedent.  In  sup- 
port of  the  first  point  he  maintained  that  It  was  not 

t 

10At  the  time  of  the  controversy,  Lewis  repre- 
sented the  Montgomery  District  in  Congress.  As  a state 
rights  leader  in  Alabama,  he  followed  a course  similar  to 
that  initiated  by  Calhoun,  See  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of 
Public  Men  in  Alabama.  63,  
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enough  to  have  a uniform  currency.  It  must,  in  addition, 

be  "abundant,  cheap,  and  convenient,"  To  make  this 

* * 

abundance  possible  a banking  system,  he  contended,  was 
needed.  But  Hilliard’s  objection  to  the  sub-treasury 
plan  was  not  limited  to  the  problem  of  business  stagnation. 
More  important,  he  felt  that  it  would  destroy  the  "balance 
of  power  in  the  government."  He  thus  argued  that  to  take 
from  congress  the  right  to  control  the  purse  and  trans- 
fer that  power  on  a permanent  basis  to  the  executive 
would  be  unconstitutional.  In  this  connection  Hilliard 
asserted  that  our  forefathers  in  distributing  powers  placed 
"public  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  for  they  well  knew  that  if  the  purse  and 
the  sword  were  placed  in  the  same  hands,  liberty  would 
exist  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  tyrant  who  held  them."11 

These  replies  which  were  hailed  as  "an  argumenta- 
tive and  eloquent  refutation  of  Mr.  Lewis’  views"  suc- 
ceeded In  rallying  a vast  majority  of  the  Whig  party 
against  the  independent  treasury  scheme. 12  s0on  Hilliard 
was  urged  to  be  a candidate  for  the  state  legislature. 

11  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Five  Letters  on  the  Sub- 
Treasury  Scheme,  by  Junius  Brutus  (Montgomery,  1333),  in 
J.  L.  M.  Curry  Phamphlets,  XXVII,  Alabama  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 

0 , * 

12American  Review, X (December.  1849),  611. 
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After  an  animated  contest  he  was  elected  to  his  first 
political  office  in  the  summer  of  1338*  The  triumph  was 
regarded  with  pleasure  even  In  South  Carolina  where  the 
contest  between  Hilliard  and  Lewis  had  been  followed 
closely*  One  of  the  most  Important  newspapers  In  Columbia 
asserted  that  "the  election  of  Mr*  Hilliard  Is  the 
decision  of  the  controversy  between  ’Junius  Brutus*  and 
•A  Nulllfier* ’ " The  editor  then  added  that  this  "deed  of 
the  stripling  [Hilliard]  with  his  sling  and  pebble.  Is  an 
earnest  of  his  future  success* "13 

On  December  3,  1833,  Hilliard  took  his  seat  In  the 
Alabama  House  of  Representatives*  Pour  days  later  Judge 
William  Smith14  introduced  a series  of  resolutions  up- 
holding the  sub-treasury  scheme*  Two  of  the  resolutions 
were  as  follows: 

(1)  Therefore,  be  Lb  resolved  by  the  Senate  and 
house  of  Representatives  of  the  State“o?  AlaFamaTHTn 
GeneralAssembly  convened.  That  our'  "Senators  in 
Congress’ bo  instructed  to  oppose  and  vote  against 
the  recharter  of  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
establishment  of  any  bank  of  a similar  character; 

(2)  Be  It  further  resolved  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  our  Senators  be  iiso  Instructed,  and  our 
Ifepr c sentatives  requested,  to  support  and  vote  for 


13 

^Undesignated  South  Carolina  paper  quoted  In 
ibid,*  611.  ‘ ' 

14Smith  had  formerly  served  as  a United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  from  1816-1323  and  from  1326- 
1831,  Moving  to  Alabama,  he  entered  the  state  legislature 
in  1835. 
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the  entire  separation  of  the  nubile  revenue  from 
the  keeping  or  control  of  any  bsmk  or  banks  of 
any  description  whatever.  . . 

Smith* * s purpose  was  twofold.  Not  only  did  he  want  the 
legislature  to  go  on  record  as  approving  the  independent 
treasury  scheme,  but  he  also  desired  the  assembly  to  up- 
hold the  idea  of  instructing  her  Representatives  and 
Senators  as  to  how  they  should  vote. 

The  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 

/ „ 

resolutions,  observes  Garrett, 16  «was  probably  the  most 
general,  was  participated  in  by  more  gentlemen,  and  with 
more  ability  and  earnestness,  than  any  that  has  occurred 
since  on  party  abstractions.'’17  In  the  initial  stages  of 
the  contest  the  *Vhigs  assigned  to  Hilliard  the  task  of 
replying  to  Smith.  The  speech  was  dellverod  over  a two- 
day  period  and  in  each  instance  was  heard  by  a crowded 
gallery  comprised  of  the  ’’elite  of  the  city  [Tuscaloosa]  , 
and  strangers  visiting  the  Capital."18 

Hilliard* s address  on  this  occasion  was  based 
largely  upon  the  "Junius  Brutus"  letters.  There  were, 

' ^Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in 
Alabama.  72.  ~ — — 

18Garretc  was  at  this  time  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

* 

17Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in 
Alabama.  75. 

* 

18Ibid.«  96. 
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however,  some  Important  modifications  which,  when 
considered,  give  a further  insight  into  Hilliard’s 
political  philosophy.  After  praising  the  forthright  ap- 
peal which  Edmund  Burke  had  given  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol  in  1780,  Hilliard  discussed  the  relation  which 
exists  between  a representative  and  his  constituents, 
lie  pointed  out  that  the  legislature  of  a state — contrary 
to  the  sentiments  of  Smith’s  resolutions — should  be 
reluctant  to  instruct  the  Senators  of  the  'Jnited  States. 

Bo  illustrate  this  argument  Hilliard  drew  a parallol 
between  the  function  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  representative  branch  of  the  national 
Legislature,  every  popular  feeling,  opinion,  and 
even  prejudice  is  oxpectod  to  be  felt  and  exhibited; 
coming  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  direotly 
responsible  to  them,  and  holding  office  for  so  brief 
a season,  they  are  supposed  to  feel  sensitively,  and 
to  reflect  most  faithfully,  every  fluctuation  in 
public  sentiment.  But  the  waves  of  popular  commotion, 
which  will  sometimes.  In  the  purest  republics,  and 
among  the  most  generous  people,  rise  too  suddenly 
and  mount  too  high,  are  expected  to  slash  and  break 
at  tho  feet  of  the  calm  and  unmoved  Senate. 

Since  the  essence  of  the  Senate,  therefore,  is  stability, 

added  Hilliard,  it  is  a dangerous  practice  to  bring  "every 

Party  question  to  bear  upon  the  deliberations  of  the 


19  It 

"Speech  on  the  Sue -Treasury  System,"  In 
Hilliard,  Spoeches  and  addresses,  22.  The  source  for  this 
argument,  states  IlilTfarcI,"  is  the  Federalist  Papers. 
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United  States  Senate#” 

Following  the  line  of  reasoning  which  he  had 

used  in  his  series  of  letter,  Hilliard  next  expressed 

fear  concerning  the  economic  and  political  aspects  of  the 

* 0 

sub -treasury  scheme#  The  bill,  ho  argued,  was  designed 

to  break  down  the  banking  system  of  America#  Admitting 

* 

that  tiio  banking  system  had  not  always  been  sound, 

Hilliard  questioned  the  wisdom  of  lending  "aid  to  the 

support  of  a scheme  which,  while  it  promises  to  deprive 

the  banks  of  their  power  to  do  evil,  at  the  same  time 

✓ 

robs  them  of  their  ability  to  do  good#"20  Moreover,  he 
maintained  that  the  bill  would  restrict  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation;  this,  in  turn,  would  lower  the 
economic  status  of  the  laboring  classes  and  impede  the 
progress  of  public  improvements# 

* 

Turning  to  the  political  features  of  the  scheme, 

- #*• 

Hilliard  insisted  that  Congress,  not  the  President, 
should  control  the  Treasury  Department.  Again  using  the 
Constitution  as  a basis  for  his  argument,  he  stated  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive 

* 

to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  observed;  and, 
to  sustain  the  high  and  important  functions  which 
belong  to  his  ofiice,  he  commands  the  whole  military 

20 Ibid.,  37. 
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force  of  the  country.  Other  powers  are  assigned 
to  Congress;  and  among  them,  the  control  of  the  • 
public  funds— In  Itself  a very  high  trust.  They, 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  guard  the 
treasure  of  the  nation  with  unrelaxing  vigilance, 
and. no  appropriation  can  be  made  without  their 
action.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  deeply  this 
arrangement  concerns  popular  liberty,  and  any 
measure  which  proposes  to  disturb  this  adjustment 
of  powers  is  condemned  by  the  Constitution,  and  is 
hostile  to  the  dearest  public  interests. 21 

Although  Hilliard’s  constitutional  argument,  according  to 
one  writer,  was  ”a  triumphant  one,”22  the  Shiga  were 
defeated  in  the  vote  on  Smith’s  resolutions  by  a coalition 
of  the  Democratic  with  the  state  rights  men.23  But,  while 
the  speech  did  not  sway  the  majority,  it  succeeded,  never- 
theless, in  further  unifying  the  Whigs.24 

Two  additional  Issues— one  sectional,  the  other 
personal— concerned  Hilliard  during  the  short  period  in 


21Ibid..  45. 

22 

American  Revlew.X  (December,  1849),  611. 

23Proof  of  this  alliance  is  that  ttMr.  James  M. 
Calhoun,  of  Dallas,  was  elected  President  [of  the  Senate] 
without  opposition.  This  was  a concession  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  not  only  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  acknowledged 
fitness  for  the  position,  but  as  a recognition  of  the  al- 
liance which  had  been  brought  about  under  the  force  of  the 
financial  question,  between  the  Democrats  proper,  and  the 
extreme  State  Eights  men.”  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of 
Public  lien  in  Alabama.  64.  — 

24The  Whig  party  of  the  state  met  in  early 
February  at  Tuscaloosa  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  for 
the  forthcoming  political  contest.  A series  "of  resolutions 
opposing  the  sub-treasury  scheme  were  adopted.  See  Niles’ 
National  Register.  LV  (1839),  371.  * 
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which  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Alabama  legislature. 

» 

Particularly,  he  \?as  disturbed  with  the  economic  status 
of  Alabama  and  of  the  South  in  general.  As  a result,  he 
introduced  a bill  to  "encourage  a direct  export  and  import 
trade  with  Foreign  countries,  and  authorize  tbs  formation 
of  Joint  Stock  companies,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  and  produce.  jn  0j»_ 

fering  this  bill  Hilliard  expressed  the  hope  that  other 
southern  states  should  join  Alabama,  so  that  the  South 
through  "concert  of  action"  would  no  longer  be  oconoml- 
cally  subservient  to  the  North.26 

Of  personal  interest  to  Hilliard  at  this  time  was 
his  candidature  for  the  Judgeship  of  the  Sixth  Circuit, 
dominated  as  the  Whig  choice  for  this  important  judicial 
office,  he  was  opposed  by  two  other  candidates.  After  a 
warm  contest  in  which  several  ballots  were  taken,  Hilliard 
was  defeated.27  This  defeat,  along  with  the  vote  on 
Smith’s  resolutions,  was  primarily  due  to  the  minority  status 
of  the  Whigs.  Notwithstanding  the  fact,  however,  that 
Hilliard  accomplished  little,  politically  speaking,  during 

lssv-iasa.TsiOTel^rTasBrS  S2HSi  — g-e?resentatlves-. 

26Ibld..  December  13,  1838,  51. 

^Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in 
Alabama,  69-70.  
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his  term  in  the  legislature,  he  "established  a fine 

^ * 0 

reputation  among  men  of  all  parties,"  states  Garrett, 

"for  high-toned  bearing  and  social  intercourse,"28 

In  November  of  the  same  year  Hilliard  was  chosen 
as  one  of  twelve  Alabama  delegates  to  the  national  Whig 
convention  to  bo  held  at  Harrisburg  in  December, 29  Like 
most  of  his  Southern  colloaguos,  Hilliard  wont  to  the 

convention  determined  to  press  tho  nomination  of  Clay,30 

* * 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  majority  of 
delegates,  hoping  to  rally  around  a popular  national 
figure,  favored  Harrison.  On  the  fourth  and  final  ballot 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  were  cast  for  Harrison, 
ninety  for  Clay,  and  sixteen  for  Winfield  Scott.31  To  some 
degree  the  disappointment  of  the  Southern  delegates  over 
the  loss  of  Clay  was  offset  by  tho  nomination  of  John 


28 Ibid..  96, 

29 

, H-lles  1 National  Register.  LVII  (1S39),  216.  The 
national  convention  at  Harrisburg  was  the  first  In  the 
history  of  the  Whig  party.  See  Arthur  Meier  Schlesinger. 

foik^1!MoffI6l°Cial  jIlst°ry  21  United  States  (New 

30 

j Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  4.  For  the 
attitude  of  S outhem  IVhig  leaders  "in  general,  see  Arthur 

lGlS)le53^'S't0rZ  ~ “ V<hlG  Party  AS  South  (Washington, 

^Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  Whig  National  ' 
Convention  wnl ch  assem5ToJ  at  llarri  vanla.  on 

Xne  fourth  of  December,  1839,  ...  (Harrisburg,  1839). 
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Tyler  as  vice-president#  As  senator  from  Virginia,  Tyler 
championed  the  cause  of  state  rights  and  advocated  a strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution.  If  he  were  vice-presi- 
dent, therefore,  he  could  bo  expected — so  many  Southerners 
thought— to  carry  out  a similar  philosophy.  Consequently, 
in  case  of  a tie  vote  in  the  Senate,  he  would  bo  in  a 
strategic  position  to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  favor  of 
the  South.32 

Interestingly  enough,  Hilliard  played  a significant 
role  in  the  selection  of  the  vice-presidential  candidate. 

On  his  way  to  Harrisburg  he  stopped  in  Washington  to  see 
his  friend,  William  C.  Preston.  While  there  he  met  Tyler 
and  the  two  travelled  by  train  to  the  convention  together. 
Throughout  the  trip  the  two  Whig  delegates  discussed 
freely  the  loading  political  questions  of  the  day.  In 
retrospect,  Hilliard  said  of  this  meeting  with  Tylers  "X 
was  honored  by  the  attentions  which  he  gave  to  me. 1,33 
Within  a few  hours  after  the  journey  had  ended,  Hilliard 
cast  the  first  vote  for  Tyler  as  vice-president.*^4  Prom 


32Henry  A.  Wise, 
(Philadelphia,  1372),  17 


Seven  Decades  of  the  Union 

5. 


33IIilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  4. 

34Ibid.,  3;  Olivor  P.  Chitwood,  John  Tyler 
Champion  of  the  Old  South  (New  York,  193TJ7T.7ST.  " 
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that  moment  until  the  balloting  was  over,  he  voted 

consistently  for  both  Clay  and  Tyler* 

Further  evidence  of  Hilliard’s  influence  on  be- 

nali.  of  T3  ler  xs  indicated  by  the  following  statement  made 

by  an  Alabama  delegate  to  the  Harrisburg  Convention: 

If  any  honor  i3  due  to  any  man  for  the  first 
nomination  of  Hr.  Tyler,  it  is  the  lion*  Henry  W* 
Hilliard  of  this  State*  who  proposed  his  name  to 
his  colleagues.  A warm  admirer"  of  the  noble  man 
who  would  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
pursue  the  dictates  of  right,  though  he  did  so 
alone,  it  needed  but  a few  words  from  the  eloquent 
Milliard  to  convince  his  brother  delegates  that 
John  Tyler  was  the  most  proper  oerson  for  Vice 
President.3^ 


At  the  close  of  the  convention,  Hilliard,  although 
somewhat  disappointed  at  Clay’s  defeat,  asserted  that  the 
Alabama  Whigs  would  give  their  unqualified  support  to  the 
national  ticket.  Returning  to  Montgomery  he  expressed  so 
much  faith  in  the  Whig  cause  that  he  "did  not  believe 
defeat  possible."36 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  colorful  campaign  of 


1340.  It  was,  observed  Thurlow  Weed  In  1386,  "a  canvass 
never  surpassed,  never  equalled  In  zeal."3?  Kathan  Sargent, 


Journal  quoted  by  Montgomery  Alabama 

uCHIlliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  11. 

37 

>Veed.  2 ^ ^£12il£  2f  fiHfcw 
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attempting  to  give  his  readers  "a  faint  notion  of  the 
extraord inary  scenes,  ” asked  then  to  '’imagine  a whole 
nation  declaring  a holiday  or  season  of  rollicking  for  a 
period  of  six  or  eight  months,  and  giving  themselves  up 
during  the  whole  time  to  the  wildest  freaks  of  fun  and 
frolic,  . . .”38 

The  popular  emblem  of  the  campaign  was  built 

around  the  theme  of  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cider,  and  the 

raccoon#  Actually  the  Democrats  originated  the  catchy 

✓ 

slogan,  ^eargent  xrentiss  told  an  audience  in  Maine,  when 
they  declared  tnat  Gen#  Harrison  should  have  a pension 
of  $2,000  a year,  plenty  of  hard  cider,  and  then  that  he 
would  rest  content  in  his  log  cabin  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.''38  Sensing  the  popular  appeal  of  such  an 
emblem,  tne  Vi/hlgs  used  it  to  their  own  advantage#  "The 
man  who  dooa  not  appreciate  the  Log  Cabin,”  said 

Prentiss,  "can  feel  no  sympathy  with  the  associations  of 
our  national  flag.”40 


(PhnadolpSaflSTCjf6?!:  W2  — — *=>*8.  2 VOlS* 


40Ibid..  106. 


Whig 
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Tha  racoons,  too,  played  an  Interesting  part  in 

the  mammoth  rallies  held  throughout  the  North  and  the 

South*  Hilliard  recalled  attending  a mass  meeting  at 

Montgomery  in  1340  in  which  Ma  large  racoon  was  thrown 

on  the  table  in  front  of  the  speaker. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  political 

j,anfare  was  tnat  personalities  had  precedence  over  issues 

* 

in  the  contest#  Southern  Whigs,  for  example,  wont  to 
grea<>  extremes  to  snow  that  '’Harrison  was  a genuine 
Jeffersonian  democrat.  . . . while  van  Burea  and  the 

corruptionists  represented  a new-fangled  and  perverted  typa**4^ 

* 

Followers  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South#  on  the 

¥ — 

other  hand,  denounced  Harrison  as  a '’Federalist,  who 
favored  broad  and  unlimited  powers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 

nent.  In  short,  charges  and  counter  charges  wore  the 
order  of  the  day. 

' ¥ 

i-ie  »liigs,  it  seems,  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  pattern  of  the  campaign.  At  the  Harrisburg  Convention 
tney  nad  .tailed  to  adopt  a definite  platform;  nor  could 
they  have  agreed  on  one,  for  *’the  party  was  composed  of 

41dilliard,  Politics  and  ten  Picturos . 15. 

42Cole,  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  62. 

*°Vi/ise,  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union.  174. 
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discordant  elements.  • • ,"44  Instead  of  developing  real 

0 

issues,  therefore,  the  Whigs  choso  to  play  up  Harrison1 a 


virtues;  at  tiio  sane  time,  they  associated  corruption  in 

government  with  Van  Buren  and  played  upon  panic  conditions. 

.;ith  this  approach  it  was  not  hard  for  the  Whigs  to  say 

that  their  efforts  represented  a moral  crusade. 4^ 

Like  the  citizens  of  most  of  the  states  throughout 

the  Union,  Alabamians  entered  the  contest  of  1340  with 

unusual  fervor.  The  campaign  which  followed,  observes 
0 

Jack,  "was  undoubtedly  the  most  bitter  political  battle 
ever  waged  in  Alabama,  with  more  enthusiasm  and  acid 
partisanship  displayed  than  in  any  other  contest. n46  To 
some  extent  this  convass  was  a dross  rehearsal  for  the 
equally  bitter  contests  which  wore  to  take  place  between 
the  unionists  and  the  secessionists  in  1351  and  again  in 
1360.  For  the  presidential  campaign  in  Alabama  in  1840 


44Diokey,  Seargent  Prentiss.  Whip,  Orator  of  the 
9id  n out-i,  170.  One  critic  observes  that;  the  Whig" ' P ar tv 
was  made  up  of  the  most  incompatible  elements,  varying 
from  an  original  nucleus  of  National  Republicans  to  the 
most  extreme  state  rights  men  like  Tyler,  and  any  attempt 
to  define  its  principles  must  have  resulted  in  its  dis- 
solution. George  P.  Garrison,  Westward  Extension.  1841- 
1350.  (New  York,  1006),  46. # 


4uWise,  Seven  Decades  of  the  Union.  175. 

-°Jack,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  68.  3ince 
Jack»s  study  does  not  FxFencT  beyond  T341,  however,  he  was 
thinking  only  of  those  contests  up  to  that  time.  Speaking 
in  1072,  Garrett  referred  to  the  "Presidential  canvass  of 
1840.  ...  as  the  fiercest  contest  ever  waged  in  the 
State."  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Alshflmn . 
127,  „ * 
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was  not  merely  a contest  between  the  supporters  of  Van 
Buren  and  the  followers  of  Harrison.  It  was  to  a large 
degree  a battle  between  soctlonallsts  and  unionists. 

I lode  3 on,  who  was  familiar  with  thi3  period,  lias  said: 

The  fact  that  the  nullifiern,  as  the;  were  called, 
were  acting  unitedly  with  the  Democrats,  gave  oc- 
casion to  tlie  Whigs  to  claim  for  themselves  the 
distinction  of  being  Unionists.  So  strong  was  the 
sentiment  of  unionism  among  the  dhiys  of  thrt  day 
l_1340j  , that  a huge  ball  was  rolled  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  Atlantic,  through  all  the  Gulf 
States,  bearing  among  its  inscriptions—  ’South 
Carolina J • Hemp  for  traitors l ' ’Massachusetts* 
ever  faithful! » This  ball  was  received  at 
Montgomery  with  a grand  ovation,  and  was  conducted 
by  one  of  the  leading  Whig  politicians,  James 
Aeercromblc,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  that  section.47 

Of  course,  the  Democratic-null If ier  coalition  supported  the 
national  candidate.  Van  Buren.  But  it  did  so  thinking  that 
he,  more  than  Harrison,  would  be  less  Inclined  to  inter- 
fere with  the  sectional  interests  of  the  South. 

The  role  of  Hilliard  in  tills  campaign  of  1340  was 
si  .nif  leant*  Optimistic  and  zealous  about  the  Whig  cause 
he  purchased,  early  in  January,  a one -half  share  in  the 
Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.48  in  the  months  that  followed 
ie  filled  his  editorial  columns  with  Whig  propaganda.  Van 
Buren  was  used  as  a "whipping  boy,"  while  Harrison  and 
Tyler  were  eulogized.  But  Hilliard's  greatest  service  to 


-7 Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy . 238,  239. 
48Monfcgamary  Alabama  Journal.  January  15,  1840. 
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his  party  was  his  speeds -making.  Prom  his  return  from 
Harrisburg  In  December,  1039,  until  the  elections  in 
November  of  the  next  year,  he  stumped  the  state  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Whig  ticket. 

At  a great  rally  in  Montgomery  in  January,  Hilliard 
reported  on  the  Harrisburg  Convention,  After  criticizing 
the  administration  he  called  upon  the  members  of  his 
audience  to  support  the  men  v/ho  had  been  nominated  by  the 
Whig  Party,  The  speech  was  presented  in  a "glowing, 
masterly  and  eloquent  style,"  observed  Hilliard »s  partner 
in  the  ^iubama  yournal,  -*•  Judging  from  the  applauso  which 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  speech,  continued  the  editor, 
we  may  conclude  "tliat  the  Whigs  of  Montgomery,  though  at 
first  they  have  preferred  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  states- 
man of  Kentucky  [Clay] , are  now  fully  prepared  to  enlist 
under  the  broad  banner  of  Harrison  and  Tyler."50 

Two  months  later  Hilliard  travelled  to  Butler 
County  where  a meeting  was  hold  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  Whig  Convention  at  Tuscaloosa 
in  Juno,  Though  he  was  not  scheduled  to  speak,  Hilliard 
responded  to  a call  from  the  audience  and  delivered  an 

ibid.  Seemingly  there  are  no  comnlate  versions 
of  this  speech  or  subsequent  speeches  delivered  in  the 
campaign  of  1340. 

50 Ibid. 
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impromptu  address  using  as  his  theme  the  "errors  of  the 
administration. 

By  now  the  preliminary  phase  of  the  contest  was 
over.  Early  in  April  the  two  parties  began  to  speed  up 
their  efforts.  Outstanding  speakers  of  both  groups  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  Whigs  were  especially 
concerned  about  northern  Alabama,  the  chief  Democratic 

' 0. 

stronghold.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  concen- 
trated on  improving  their  strength  in  the  Black  Belt  region. 

• / 

"The  whole  contest,”  observes  Jack,  "amounted  practically 
to  a struggle  between  the  ‘North* *  and  the  ‘South*  for 

supremacy  in  the  politics  of  the  State.”52 

0 0 

But  Hilliard,  it  is  to  be  noted,  did  not  limit  his 
activity  to  the  boundaries  of  his  own  state.  On  the  17th 
of  April  he  journeyed  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  to  speak  to 
the  "log  cabin"  men  of  that  area.  Speaking  before  "the 
largest  and  most  respectable  meeting  ever  convened  in  this 
city,"  he  pointed  out  that  the  administrations  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren  were  responsible  for  the  present  distresses 
in  the  country.  These  disastrous  conditions  will  be 
worsened,  he  added,  if  the  sub -treasury  scheme  is  put  into 

51Ibid.,  March  18,  1840. 

* 

52 Jack,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama,  69. 
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practice.  Pleased  with  what  he  called  "a  truly  eloquent 
address* * w the  Columbus  correspondent  observed  that  long 
after  Hilliard  had  concluded,  "the  welkin  rang  with  huzza 
for  ’Old  Tippecanoe. ,n33 

Six  weeks  later  Hilliard,  along  with  more  than  one 
thousand  other  delegates,  attended  the  Whig  Convention  in 
Tuscaloosa.  In  addition  "hundreds  of  ladles  graced  the 
convention  with  their  presence. "54  One  of  the  biggest 


meetings  in  Alabama  during  the  1840  campaign,  it  stirred 
the  interest  of  the  people  throughout  the  State.  Hilliard 
describes  the  event  as  follows: 

It  was  largely  attended,  and  the  ardor  of  the 
people  was  displayed  as  it  never  had  been  before  In' 
Alabama.  Delegations  came  from  the  remote  counties, 
some  of  them  bringing  with  them  log-cabins  on  wheels 
drawn  by  fine  horses,  and  displaying  the  symbols  of 
pioneer  structures;  the  gourd,  the  string  of  red 
pepper,  a barrel  of  cider,  the  latch-string  of  the 
door  conspicuously  bung  on  the  outside  and  the 
raccoon.^5 


The  convention  began  with  a series  of  rousing  speeches  of 

welcome  to  each  delegation.  Responding  to  the  welcoming 

* 

speech  presented  to  the  Montgomery  delegation,  Hilliard 
said: 


o3IIontgomery  Alabama  Journal.  April  29,  1340. 

• / 

54fliles«  national  Register.  LVIII  (1340),  245. 


* Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  19.  For  a 
sin-lar  description  see  DarreFb,  K"emini s cehces  of  Public 
lien  in  Alabama,  111-112. 
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We  are  Sir,  In  the  midst  of  a revolution,  a 
revolution  which  does  not  propose  to  accomplish 
its  purpososby  arms,  but  which  is  not  the  leas  a 
great  and  sweeping  revolution.  The  American  people' 

'ting  from  their  torpor, 
refreshed  with  wine 

By  thus  stressing  the  idea  of  "revolution"— -the  rising  of 
the  people  against  Van  Burenism  and  locofocoism— Hilliard 

was  employing  the  battle  cry  of  the  Whigs  in  1840.  Haver- 

* • 

theless,  his  assertion  was  not  just  political  propaganda. 

It  was  a firm  conviction  which  had  characterised  hla  thiiMi^; 

: * t V* 

since  his  entrance  into  politics  two  years  before.57  Time 
had  served  only  to  intensify  his  belief  that  a revolution 
was  taking  place  throughout  America. 

Among  the  seven  presidential  electors  chosen  by 

*■  * 

the  Tuscaloosa  convention  was  Hilliard.53  This,  of  course, 
meant  an  increase  in  his  speochmaking  and  a corresponding 
decrease  in  his  editorial  activity.  Consequently,  the 
Alabama  Journal  announced  on  the  29th  of  July  that  Hilliard 
"has  ceased  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  columns  of  the 
paper"  until  after  the  election.59 

5 Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  June  17,  1840. 

' 578ee  Hilliard's  "Speech  on  the  Sub-Treasury 
System,"  Speeches  and  Addresses.  9. 

5%iles » National  Register.  LVIII  (1840),  245. 

59 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  July  29,  1840* 


are  roused — and  they  are 
with  thg^strength  of  a giant 
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One  of  the  first  speeches  delivered  by  Hilliard 
as  a presidential  elector  was  his  debate  with  Benjamin 
P.  Fitzpatrick  at  Wetumpka  in  Juno.  The  Argus  gives 
the  following  brief  account  of  the  meeting:  "On  Friday 

last,  in  the  Theatre  at  West  Wetumpka,  a public  discussion 
of  the  claims  of  the  respective  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  took  place.  Hr.  Hilliard.  . . . opened  the 
debate;  ho  was  followed  by  Col.  Fitzpatrick."60 

Typical  of  Hilliard's  1340  stump  orations  was  his 
address  at  Union  Springs  in  Macon  County  on  July  23th, 

The  arguments  wore  similar  to  those  presented  by  most  of 
uho  Whig  supporters  at  this  time.  Harrison  was  defended: 

Van  Buren  accused.61  Contrary  to  what  Democratic  leaders 
have  cnarged,  argued  Hilliard,  Harrison  is  not  sympathetic 
toward  abolitionism.  In  fact,  he  has  always  acted  with  the 
South  on  this  controversial  issue.  Hilliard  next  considered 
the  charge  that  Harrison  was  a Federalist.  After  setting 
th  evidence  to  show  that  the  Whig  candidate  was  sound 
on  this  subject,  Hilliard  tried  to  prove  to  the  Jeffersonian 


Wetumpka  Argus.  June  24,  1840. 

r*  ...  61ThIs  approach  was  used  consistently  bv  Searp-ent 
f1*8*!^*  38  throughout  the  1340  campaign.  His  speech  defivered 
In  * aine,  for  example,  falls  * into  two  parts.  For  half  of 
his  time  or  more  he  denounced  Van  Buren.  In  the  second' 
part  he  eulogized  Harrison."'  Dickey,  Seargent  Prentiss. 

Whi£  Orator  of  the  Old  South.  181.  “ ' 
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South  that  Van  3uren,  not  Harrison,  was  the  actual 
Federalist.  The  first  public  act  of  Van  Buren,  continued 
the  speaker,  occurred  during  the  War  of  1S12,  when  he 
sided  with  De  Witt  Clinton  and  the  peace  party  in  opposing 
Madison. 

Having  dealt  with  these  charges,  Hilliard  concluded 
his  speech  with  a eulogy  on  the  moral  character  of  Harrison. 
One  "log  cabin”  man  in  commenting  on  the  address  said:  ”1 

consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  getting  such  a man  to  can- 
vass our  district  as  Mr.  Hilliard;  as  no  one  with  more 
zeal  and  ability  in  sound  argument  and  eloquent  declamation 

could  have  been  clxosen.  Well  may  he  be  called  the  Achilles 

62 

of  Alabama  for  he  justly  merits  the  appelation.” 

A few  days  later  Hilliard  delivered  a similar 
s pee di  at  a Public  Barbecue  in  Barbour  County  before  five 
hundred  people.  Again  he  tried  to  vindicate  Harrison  and 

to  associate  the  administration  with  corruption.  ”At  the 

* * 

conclusion  of  ever:  sentence,”  observed  one  witness,  "the 
welkin  rang  with  deafning  [sic]  shouts  from  the  auditory.”63 
Not  all  of  the  listeners,  however,  liked  Hilliard's 
partisan  speech.  One  writer  was  particularly  disturbed 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal , August  5,  1340. 

G5Ibid. . August  12,  1840. 
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over  the  Whig  orator's  charge  that  Senator  Benjamin 
Tappan  of  Ohio  "was  an  Abolitionist,  who  offered  to  give 
$500  to  the  Negroes  for  the  purpose  of  buying  arms  and 
ammunition,  to  kill  the  whites  with,  in  case  of  a revolt."6^ 
In  attempting  to  refute  this  charge,  the  critic  sarcasti- 
cally observed? 

How  Henry  W,  Hilliard,  for  In  the  future  we  shall 
drop  your  title  of  * Reverend,'  do  you  pretend  to  be- 
lieve one  word  of  this  charge?.  . . . You  thought 
because  the  name  of  Hon.  Mr.  Tappan  (a  title  which 
you  will  never  bear)  was  that  of  the  notorious 
Abolitionist  of  New  York,  you  could  work  upon  the 
feelings,  the  passions  of  the  crowd — an  artifice  which 
may  succeed  In  the  high  calling— which  you  profess— 
but  will  never  do  when  men  are  eager  to  hoar  argument 
• • • .65 

While  this  charge  is  doubtless  too  severe  in  its 
tone,  it  suggests  that  Hilliard  in  a campaign  involving 
personalities,  relied  heavily  upon  the  ad  horainem  appeal. 

f mmmm  mm— mm-  ■ 1 - 

Yancey,  who  often  heard  Hilliard  speak  In  1840,  observed 
in  a congressional  speech  six  years  later: 

I heard  the  gentleman  DaiHardJ  with  great 
eloquence  of  manner,  and  to  the  groat  entertainment 
of  his  friends  around  him  tell  how  many  towels  Mr. 

Van  Buren  used,  and  go  into  many  other  particulars 
not  fit  to  be  repeated  to  ears  polite,  or,  even  to 
ears  as  Impolite  as  those  of  the  House  sometimes 
seems  to  be.  He  went  into  many  interesting  details 
about  gold  spoons,  and  excited  greatly  the  risibility 
of  the  crowd  who  listened  to  him,  and  of  myself  among 


^..etumpka  Argus.  August  19,  1340. 
G5Ibid. 
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the  number .GG 

As  the  campaign  progressed,  emotionalism  increased. 
Soon  opposing  political  speakers  began  to  attack  each 

other.  Colonel  Benjamin  P.  Fitzpatrick  of  the  Democratic 

* * . 

ticket,  it  was  said,  had  made  such  an  attack  on  Hilliard. 
When  the  latter  met  Fitzpatrick  in  a joint  d^>ate  in 
M ontgomery'in  August, 6?  thoreforo,  Hilliard  in  retaliation 
made  some  disparaging  remarks  about  his  opponents's  personal 
character.  It  was  an  unfortunate  charge  since  it  was  labor 
learned  that  Fitzpatrick  had  not  made  the  statements  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  unhappy  incident  was  finally  brought 
to  a close  when  Hilliard  published  an  apology  in  the 
local  papers. S3 

This  tendency  to  be  impulsive— a weakness  which 
was  largely  overcome  during  the  lator  years — was  evident 
often  in  Hilliard's  speaking  during  the  canvass  of  1340. 

On  one  occasion  when  interrupted  by  a listener  who  asked 
for  more  information  on  a charge  made  against  Van  Buren, 


w . . ,66£on£.  Globe,  29th  Cong.;  1st  Sess.,  651; 

Washington  National  Intelligencer.  April  11,  1846. 
Yancey's  remarks  were^givenin  reply  to  Hilliard's 
congressional  speech  defending  the  character  of  Daniel 
Webster. 


67 

i ..  « At  the  time  of  the  debate,  Fitzpatrick  was  an 

elector  xor  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  Governor. 

^ * 4 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  September  23.  'iRAOt 
Southern  Crisis.  OctoFer  3," “1 SRE * J 
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Hilliard  immediately  appealed  "to  the  audience  to  know  if 
he  was  to  be  interrupted  in  this  manner.  . . ,"69 

Prom  another  standpoint  the  contest  of  1840  was 

especially  significant  for  Hilliard.  It  marked  the  first 

time  that  he  opposed  Yancey  in  politics.  In  many  respects 

the  careers  of  Hilliard, and  Yancey  up  to  this  time  were 

parallel.  Both  had  migrated-  from  South  Carolina  to 

' / 

Alabama  where  they  took  up,  among  other  things,  the 
practice  of  law.  Furthermore,  both  became  editors  of 
leading  newspapers  in  central  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of' 
disseminating  their  political  views.  On  May  16,  1340- 
four  months  after  Hilliard  purchased  a share  in  the 
Alabama  Journal— Yancey  and  his  brother.  In  addition  to 
editing  the  Wetumpka  Argus,  began  publication  of  the 
Southern  Crisis.  The  Crisis,  in  opposition  to  the  Alabama 
■j ournal , advocated  the  election  of  Van  Buren  on  the  grounds 
tliat  he  uphold  the  democratic  principles  of  Jefferson.70 
To  appreciate  the  strong  partisan  feeling  of  these  two 
journals  during  the  campaign  of  1340,  we  need  only  look 
at  the  following  attack  on  the  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Journal  which  appeared  In  the  Southern  Crisis  In  July: 

6%otumpka  Argus.  August  19,  1840. 

. 70Rexford  S.  Mitchell,  "William  Lowndes  Yancey: 
urator  of  Southern  Constitutional  Rights,"  Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1937. 
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Wo  seo  that  Mr.  Hilliard’s  paper  contains  sly 

. insinuations  against,  and  open  abuse  of  Mr*  Lewis. 
[Democratic  Congressman  from  the  Montgomery  District^ 
We  see  that  he  lugs  in  Mr*  Lewis 1 name,  whenevor  he 
can  well  do  it,  in  his  Editorials.  We  see  that  he 
extracts  all  that  he  can  find  in  other  papers  against 
him,  charging  the  upright  Lewis  with  base  corruption! 

• • . • All  this  hue  and  cry  then,  M of  corrupt ion, " 
hard  times,"  "impiety,"— all  this  profession  of 
"great  love,  for  the  dear  people,"  is  but  auxiliary 
to  some  future  attempt  to  elevate  the  same  Mr. 

- Hilliard  into  the  seat  of  the  man  whom  he  now  lends 
liis  paper  to  columnate.  Moat  magnanimity!  What 
purity  of  purpose* 

In  August,  Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  scheduled,  to 
meet1  In  joint  discussion  for  the  first  time.  Du  Bose 
observes? 

A barbecue  was*  • • • announced  at  Drake’s  Cross- 
roads, Autauga  County,  where  Yancey  and  Hilliard 
would  debate*  From  far  and  near  the  people  sent  fat 
mutton,  beef,  pork,  poultry,  to  the  barbecue  nits* 

They  came  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  with*  their 
wives  and  daughters,  even  a day’s  journey*  The  post- 
prandial coremonies  dissipated  the  asperities  of  the 
day;  there  was  a string  band  to  respond  to  the  toasts; 
there  were  songs,  foot  races,  leaping  and  horse 
races. ** 

Seemingly  newspaper  accounts  concerning  this  proposed 
meeting  do  not  exist* 

By  August  the  contest  had  been  in  full  sway  for 
almost  three  months.  Now  the  time  had  come  for  the 
election  of  the  representatives  to  the  Alabama  legislature. 


^Southern  Crisis.  July  19  1340.  Much  of  the 

material  which  appears  in  the  Crisis  can  also  be  found  in 
Yancey’s  other  paper,  the  We t umpka"  Argus. 

72Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 


I,  91. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  these  elections  political  leaders 
on  both  sides  studied  the  results  carefully  to  see  if  they 
could  detect  a trend*  Pifty~t?;o  administration  men  and 
forty-eight  Whigs  were  elected  to  the  House  of  Represents- 
tives*  The  administration  also  maintained  control  of  the 
Senate  by  a margin  of  twenty  to  thirteen.  Although  the 
Whig 8 showed  significant  gains  in  both  Houses,  the 
election  was  a clear-cut  Democratic  victory.  The  Demo- 
cratic majorities  in  northern  Alabama  offset  the  Whig 

majorities  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  "Thus  the 

* # 

legislative  election  of  1340, " observes  Jack,  "gave  a 
sectional  result,  pure  and  simple."7^' 

The  Whigs,  though  somewhat  depressed,  were  still 
confident  that  Harrison  would  carry  the  state.  In  the 
latter  part  of  October  from  6,000  to  10,000  enthusiastic 
Whigs  assembled  at  Montgomery  for  one  of  the  largest 
rallies  of  tno  campaign.  As  one  of  the  principal  speakers, 
Hilliard  addressed  the  Convention  for  about  one  hour  in 
"his  usual  happy  and  chaste  style  of  oratory."75  Hilliard 
had  lost  little  of  his  early  confidence  as  the  contest 
drew  to  a close.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  he  told  one 

73  ' 

/ m.Qf  * Rational  Register,  LIX  (1340),  p.  3. 

„„  ' "Jack,  Sectionalism  and  Party  Politics  in  Alabama. 

Y3.  " 1 

75Monfcgcraery  Alabama  Journal.  October  28,  1840. 
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audience: 

V<e  are  on  the  eve  of  victory j throughout  the  whole 
field  we  hear  the  sound  of  preparation  for  to-morrow’s 
battle;  armorer’s  are  busy  closing  rivets  up;  if  we 
look  in  upon  the  tent  of  the  leader  of  the  opposing 
host,  we  should  see  him  tossed  upon  a restless  couch, 
disturbed  with  dreams  of  impending  defeat;  he  sees  the 
lights  burn  blue,  and  on  the  stricken  field  we  shall 
hear  him  exclaim  like  Richard,  at  Bosworth,  rtA  horse! 

A horse!  my  kingdom  for  a horse!” ^6 

Hilliard’s  election  eve  prediction  was  only 
partially  fulfilled.  Harrison,  indeed,  won  an  over- 
whelming national  victory;  but  he  failed  to  carry  the  state 
of  Alabama.  The  official  election  returns  show  that  Van 
Buren  obtained  a majority  of  5,520  votes  out  of  a total  of 
62,462.  Again  the  result  was  sectional.  "Above  the 
northern  line  of  the  Black  Belt,”  states  Jack,  ’’not  a county 
gave  a majority  for  Harrison,”7®  Conversely,  south  of  that 
line,  sentiment  was  almost  solid  against  Van  Buren,  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  ”the  constant  effort  of  the 
Democrats  to  associate  the  Whig  candidate  with  the 
abolitionists  had  its  effect  in  the  Black  Belt,  and  General 
Harrison  fell  far  short  of  the  normal  party  strength  in 
many  of  the  Whig  strongholds.”79  In  view  of  this,  the 

^Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  22. 

Hilliard  does  not  identify  the  exact  date  of  these  remarks. 

' ‘Hlles  * national  Register.  LIX  (1840),  243. 

73Jack,  Sectionalism  and  Party  Politics  in 
Alabama.  73. 

79 Ibid.,  74. 
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twelve  hundred  vote  majority  which  the  Whigs  gained  in 
Hilliard’s  own  district80  was  regarded  as  a decisive 
margin.31 

Despite  Hilliard’s  inclination  toward  impulsive 
action,  and  notwithstanding  his  frequent  attacks  on 
personalities,  he  established  a reputation  as  an  effective 
political  loader  and  orator  during  the  campaign  of  1840. 

At  one  Whig  gathering  he  was  toasted  as  "Hilliard,  the 
Hercules  of  the  Whig  Party."82  Through  his  ability  on  the 
stump,  observes  Smith,  he  placed  himself  "in  the  foremost 
rank  of  American  orators,"  and  was,  in  1840,  the  "acknowl- 
edged head  and  front  of  the  Whig  Party"  in  Alabama.83 

Following  the  election  Hilliard  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Alabama  Journal.  Soon,  however,  a profes- 
sional notice  appeared  stating  that  he  was  once  again 
practicing  law.-'*  On  December  23,  1840,  his  name  was  wlth- 
crawn  iron  the  mast  of  the  J ournal  and  before  long  it  was 
learned  that  he  and  Jack  Thorington  had  formed  a law 

80* 

Hiles/  National  Register.  LIX  (1341),  243. 

CY% 

American  Heviev/.  X (December,  1849),  612. 

02 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  August  12,  1840, 

Q9 

Smith,  Reminiscences  of  a Lo ng  Life.  219. 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  December  16,  1340* 
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partnership.05  While  Hilliard  never  again  served  as  an 
euiuor,  he  did,  nevertheless,  continue  to  exert  consider- 
able influence  over  the  Whig  organs  of  the  state. 

*  *  * 

The  sudden  death  of  Harrison  in  April,  1041,  was 

the  occasion  for  Hilliard *s  next  major  address.  The 

0 

citizens  of  Montgomery,  including  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties,  held  an  elaborate  ceremony  at  which  time 
Hilliard  delivered  a eulogy  on  the  deceased  president. 

The  Alabama  journal  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
setting  of  the  speech: 


The  morning  of  last  Saturday  was  ushered  in  by 
a salute  of  minute  guns,  and  a funeral  procession 
formed  at  the  Pine  Grove,  headed  by  the  Montgomery- 
band,  playing  funeral  marches,  and  a light  company, 
the  Blues,  who  appeared  on  the  grounds  with  full 
ranks.  ...  A numerous  body  of  our  citizens,  com- 

fi1  Pities,  formed  in  the  order  designated, 
and  with  the  badges  of  mourning  followed  in  long- 
array*  • . • The  church  where  the  services  were 
performed,  was  by  the  ladies  appropriately  prepared, 
by  nanging  of  dark  cloth  and  national  flags  reversed 
and  shrouded  in  crape,  and  tastefully  dressed  with 
x lowers  and  evergreens,  emblematic  of  the  occasion.86 


In  developing  the  eulogy,  Hilliard  used  an  ap- 
proach similar  to  that  which  he  had  employed  in  his  tribute 
to  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  First,  he  traced 
briefly  the  leading  events  of  Harrison's  military  and 
political  career.  Then  he  pointed  out  the  moral  and  social 


85Ibid.,  December  23,  1340. 

* * 

06Ibld.,  April  28,  1341. 
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virtues  which  characterized  his  personality.  Harrison. 

he  said,  was  "pure,  lofty,  benevolent,  patriotic"  and 

* » 

* 

"honest."  Moreover,  he,  nore  than  any  other  president, 
’declared  his  faith  in  the  Christian  system,"  and  read 
the  Bible  regularly.87  It  is  not  surprising  to  note 
that  Hilliard  commented  at  length  on  the  latter  point 
since  both  ho  and  his  audience  regarded  the  teachings  of 
Christ  as  fundamental  truths. 

Hilliard  concluded  his  address  with  an  appeal  to 
patriotism: 

While  assembled  here  this  day  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  let  us  bury  all 
bitterness  with  him.  Wo  are  American  citizens; 
we  claim  a common  country;  we  rejoice  together  in 
the  day  of  her  prosperity  and  mourn  when  the  time 
of  her  affliction  comoth.  Gathering,  then,  about 
the  tomb  of  the  brave  and  good  man  who  was  lately 
our  president,  let  our  hearts  warm  toward  each 
other,  and  let  us  cherish  the  virtues  of  the 
deportee,  horo  and  statesman  as  the  common  property 
of  the  nation.88 

To  effect  a climax  in  his  closing  plea,  Hilliard  borrowed 
the  language  of  one  of  the  great  poets  and  applied  it  to 
the  life  of  Harrison: 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all; 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up. 

And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a man* 


8*7  »i 

Speech  on  the  Death  of  President  Harrison," 
Hilliard,  Speeches  and  Addresses.  408. 

88 


Ibid.,  408-409. 
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Cf  the  speech  the  Alabama  Journal  said:  "The  Sulogy  of 

* 

Mr*  Hilliard  was,  as  was  expected  from  the  reputation  of 

* ' 4t 

the  speaker,  chaste,  eloquent  and  appropriate  to  the  time 
and  occasion*"89 

At  the  time  of  Hilliard’s  address  the  political 
parties  in  Alabama  were  making  plans  for  the  pending 
congressional  elections  scheduled  for  Slay,90  The  contest 
at  first  had  promised  to  be  a bitter  struggle  between  a 
somev/hat  uncertain  Democratic  majority  and  a strong  Whig 

minority.  In  the  previous  session  of  Congress  the 

* 

Democrats  of  Alabama  had  three  representatives,  while  the 
Whigs  had  two.  There  was  a good  chance,  however,  that 
this  balance  might  shift  in  favor  of  the  Whigs.  Leaders 
01  both  sia.es  agreed  that  the  crucial  area  was  the 
doubtful  Montgomery  district.  A Whig  victory  here,  com- 
bined  with  certain  victories  in  the  Mobile  and  Tuscaloosa 
districts,  would  give  the  Vdiigs  for  the  first  time  a 
majority  representation  in  the  lower  House  of  the  national 
Congress.  This  possibility  disturbed  the  Democrats  who 
did  not  relish  the  idea  of  having  a minority  representation 

39  * 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal,  April  28,  1341, 

Normally  the  elections  would  have  been  held  in 
August,  line®  the  terms  of  the  Alabama  representatives 
expired  on  March  4th,  and  since  President  Harrison,  shortly 
after  his  inauguration,  had  asked  Congress  to  convene  in  a 
special  session  in  May,  Governor  Bagby  of  Alabama  set  May 
20th  as  the  date  for  the  congressional  elections*  See 
lilies 1 National  Register.  LX  (1841),  173. 
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In  a state  in  which  they  had  an  overall  majority  of  six 
thousand. 

To  safeguard  their  majority,  therefore,  the 
Democratic  leaders  began  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a 


general  ticket  to  replace  the  district  system.  Such  a 


plan  meant  that  candidates  would  be  elected  by  the  whole 
state  rather  than  by  individual  districts.  It  was  a 
clever,  though  somewhat  undemocratic,  scheme.9®  Under 
this  system,  the  Whigs,  as  minority  party,  could  not  hope 
to  win  any  of  the  congressional  seats.  Despite  vigorous 
Whig  opposition,  however,  a bill  to  this  effect  was  Intro- 
duced in  and  passed  by  the  Alabama  legislature  in  the  fall 

• ¥ 

of  1040.  When  signed  by  the  Governor  on  January  1,  1841, 
the  bill  virtually  sealed  the  outcome  of  the  congressional 


9^a.aneey  stated  in  his  newspaper,  the  Wetumpka 
Argus,  that  In  throe  districts  out  of  five,  the  Will  's 
have  the  power  of  electing  a majority  of  Congressional 
representatives,  while  actually  in  a minority  in  the  State 
of  6,000  votes.  Tims  the  State  is  misrepresnted. " 

Wetumpka  Argus,  cited  in  Jack,  Sectionalism  and  Partv 
Politics  rh  Alabama.  75.  jL 


^Apparently,  Governor  Bagby  felt  justified  in 
advocating  tiio  plan#  ilo  told.  tli£  laanibGivs  of  fcfa©  Alabama 
Legislature  in  the  fall  of  1840  that  "The  general  ticket 
system  is  not  only  believed  to  be  defensible  upon 
principle,  but  to  be  perfectly  equitable  In  practlcei  It 
gives  to  a majority  of  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  at 
all  times,  whatever  may  be  their  political  opinions,  the 
entire,  undivided  weight  of  the  whole  representation  in 
Congress.  Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  In 
Alabama,  133.  ~ 
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elections*93 

Ono  oi  the  Whigs  affected  by  this  new  general 
ticket  system  was  Hilliard  who  had  been  aj>pointed  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Montgomery  district. 

Prior  to  his  nomination  Hilliard  had  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  against  the  controversial  bill.9^ 

How  that  it  had  become  lav/,  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  first 
victims.  Had  the  district  system  remained  Intact  Hilliard 
would  probably  have  defeated  his  opponent,  Dixon  Lewis, 
by  a majority  of  three  hundred  votes.  Under  the  new 
ruling,  however,  he  received  but  17,449  votes  compared  to 
23 >323  t or  Lewis ,9°  Thus,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
legislature,  the  young  Whig  orator  was  defeated  in  his 
first  attempt  to  win  a congressional  seat.  The  Democrats, 
as  was  predicted,  won  all  five  seats,  Fortunately  for  the 
><nigs,  however,  the  people  of  Alabama  later  went  to  the 
polls  in  August  and  repudiated  the  general  ticket  system,96 


Attached  to  the  bill,  however,  was  a provision 
requiring  the  citizens,  at  the  regular  elections  in 
August,  to  state  whether  they  are  for  ’general  ticket  » or 
(1041)  S17^C^  s’srstea#  ' ^ilos 1 National  Register,  LX 

_ 94Wlllian  G.  Brown,  A.  History  of  Alabama 
(Tuscaloosa,  1900),  182, — * 


Fla- 


QC 

- ^ Flection  Returns  in  Tuscaloosa 

of  £££  Union,  June  2,  1041. 

Q/%  * * * 

Hilo s * National  Register.  LXI  (1341),  39. 
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Meanwhile,  Hilliard  had  conferred  with  his  friend, 
William  C,  Preston,  about  an  appointment  to  a foreign 
diplomatic  post,  preferably  the  mission  to  Belgium, 
Encouraged  by  Preston,  Hilliard  visited  Washington  in 
June  to  investigate  the  matter.  When  he  arrived  he  noted 
signs  of  anarchy  in  the  Whig  party.  Following  Harrison’s 
death.  Clay,  the  real  head  of  the  Whigs,  disclosed  his 
purpose  to  force  Tyler  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  the 
Kentucky  Senator  had  dictated  in  Congress,97  But  Tyler 
was  equally  fimn  in  refusing  to  yield  to  Clay;  and  thus  a 
serious  impasse  resulted.  By  June,  the  crisis  had  reached 
such  a point  that  Preston  told  Hilliard  "that  the  Whig 
party,  as  represented  in  Congress,  was  about  to  go  to 
pieces,"93  Under  such  circumstanoes  Hilliard  knew  that  if 
he  were  to  get  an  appointment,  action  must  be  taken  at  once. 
Thus  he  called  on  Secretary  of  State  Webster  and  Tyler.  Both 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  suggests!  to  Hilliard  that  he 
accept  a mission  to  Portugal  which  was  then  vacant.  Since 
Hilliard,  however,  was  interested  primarily  in  Belgium, 

97The  specific  measures  which  Clay  was  battling 
for  were  the  "tariff  reform,  land  sales  distribution  and 
especially,  a Bank,"  Glyndon  G,  Van  Deusen,  The  Life  of 
Henry  Clay  (Boston,  1937),  344, 

93Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  25, 
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Tyler  promised  him  that  he  would  be  sent  to  that  post  as 

* 

soon  as  c vacancy  occurred.99  With  this  promise,  Hilliard 

returned  to  Montgomery  and  renewed  his  law  practice  which, 

he  observed,  ”was  remunerative.”100 

In  December  Hilliard  was  offered  the  appointment 

to  the  mission  to  Holland.  But  again  he  declined.  Finally 

in  May,  1842,  his  appointment  as  Charge  d» Affaires  to 

Belgium  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate.101  Despite  the  fact 

that  Hilliard  devoted  approximately  one  fifth  of  his  book. 

Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  to  his  stay  in  3elgium,  this 

two-year  mission  is  important  to  the  rhetorical  critic  only 

insofar  as  it  conditioned  his  character  and  contributed  to 

* 

Pus  political  prestige.  With  respect  to  the  mission,  two 
points  stand  out  as  being  important.  First,  it  enabled 
Hilliard  to  widen  appreciably  his  political  and  social 
contacts;  secondly,  it  contributed  significantly  to  the 
enlargement  oi  nis  educational  and  cultural  background. 
These  factors  load  their  effect  upon  Hilliard’s  political 
oratory. 

On  xiis  way  to  Belgium  Hilliard  stopped  at 
Wasnington  and  once  again  called  upon  Webster  and  Tyler. 

"ibid..  26. 

10°Ibid. 

101Ibid. 
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These  early  meetings  with  Webster  represent  the  initial 
stage  of  the  development  of  a friendship  which  later 
played  an  important  part  in  Hilliard »s  political  career. 
Furthermore,  Preston  introduced  Hilliard  at  this  time  to 
the  scholarly  and  eloquent  British  'Diplomat;  Lord  Ashburton 
and  to  the  stately  Mrs,  Dolly  ITadison*  Moreover,  unon  ar- 
riving in  London,  he  met  the  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St,  Janes,  Edward  Everett,  Through  the  years 
that  followed,  this  early  friendship  was  used  as  a basis 

for  drawing  Hilliard  and  Everett  closer  together.  In  ad- 

•» 

dition  to  those  contacts  with  high  American  officials, 
Hilliard,  during  the  next  two  years,  often  dined  with  the 
royalty  of  leading  European  countries.  At  various 
diplomatic  functions  he  met  and  conversed  freely  with  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  and  France,  For  a 
person  of  IIllliard*s  temperament,  these  associations  with 
the  elite  of  European  Society  made  a profound  and  lasting 
impression. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  Hilliard  was  the  educational 
and  cultural  training  which  he  received  while  in  Europe, 
During  his  short  stay  in  England,  for  example,  he  attended 

the  louse  of  Lords  to  hear  one  of  Ms  favorite  orators 

Lord  Brougham— speak.  To  satisfy  his  interest  in  Mstory 
he  visited  the  celebrated  historical  spots  on  the  European 
continent.  More  important  to  him,  however,  was  the  fact 
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that  he  had  the  opportunity  to  study  at  close  hand  the 
part  which  America  played  in  foreign  affairs.  Because  of 
this  first-hand  knowledge  which  he  obtained,  he  later 
became  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  view  of  these  experiences 
it  seems  only  natural  that  he  would  maintain  strong  faith 
in  the  Union  throughout  his  public  career.^2 

When  Billiard  returned  to  America  from  Belgium  in 
the  fall  of  1844,  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  second  phase 
of  his  political  career.  He  had  gone  far  since  his 
entrance  into  politics  in  1838.  Virtually  unknown  when  he 
wrote  Ms  "Junius  Brutus”  letters  in  1833,  within  two  years 
he  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  leading  political  figures  and 
orators  in  the  state  of  Alabama.  Interference  by  the  state 
legislature  had  prevented  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1841.  'But  Ms  efforts  for  the  WMg  party  did  not  go  un- 
noticed; consequently,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment 

» * 

to  the  minis  ter  sMp  of  Belgium.  Thus,  in  1345,  Hilliard 
carried  with  him  to  the  Alabama  platform,  not  only  a state 
but  a national  reputation.  This  factor,  as  will  be  noted 
later,  materially  aided  the  speaker's  ethical  appeal. 


102 

xw*For  an  account  of  Hilliard's  Belgium  mission, 
see  ibid.,  23-114.  # 


CHAPTER  VI 


A SOUTHERN  WHIG'S  FIRST  TERM  IN  CONGRESS:  1045  - 1847 

The  Whigs  of  Montgomery  District  were  jubilant  when 
they  heard  that  Hilliard  had  resigned  his  diplomatic  post 
in  Belgium  In  August,  1844.  They  had  hoped  he  would 
return  home  in  time  to  participate  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  his  possible  nomination  for  Congress  in  1845. 

When  he  finally  reached  Montgomery  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  1844,  he  was  greeted  with  a rousing  ovation.1 
A special  platform  was  built,  and  a procession  planned 
for  the  occasion.  At  10  o’clock  "a  stamping  and  shouting 
and  hurrahing"  crowd  assembled  at  the  speaker’s  stand.2 
Obviously  pleased  to  be  home  again,  Hilliard  said  In 
part: 

Fellow  Citizens  - I am  with  you  once  again,  , 

, • Like  Antaeus,  I gather  strength  as  I touch  my 
own,  ray  native  land.  No  wonder- the  pilgrim  of  every 
clime  turns  his  face  hitherward,  as  to  the  sacred 
shrine.  It  is  sacred,  for  liberty  Is  here,  toleration 
is  here,  the  means  of  an  honest  livelihood  are  here, 
the  path  of  a noble  career.  No  sooner  does  the 


JhYarfield  Creath  Richardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey 
or  the  luneral  at  Fount  Meigs,"  Montgomery  Advertiser. 
June  28,  1909.  * 

2 

Ibid.  Richardson  was  present  on  the  occasion. 
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victim  of  foreign  oppression  touch  these  shores 
than  the  shackles  fall  from  his  limbs,  and  he 
walks  forth  the  peer  of  kings.  There  are  no 
gyves  here,  no  knouts,  no  wheel  of  torture  to 
compel  him  to  forego  his  rights  of  citizenship 
or  forswear  ills  religion.  His  privileges  are" 
uncliallenged,  the  ballot  is  freely  accorded  him. 

He  cannot  be  taxed  without  representation,  he 
cannot  be  convicted  without  a fair  trial.* 

This  speech  is  important  for  it  shows  that 
Hilliard's  early  unionist  tendencies  had  been  strengthened 
by  his  stay  abroad.  Impressed  by  America's  liberty  and 
strength,  he  found  it  hard  to  maintain  sectional  views. 

He  had  supported  Harrison  as  a national  candidate  In  1840. 
So,  too,  would  he  support  Clay,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Tyler  had  denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  South.4 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  question  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1844  was  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Vi/hen 
Tyler  submitted  a treaty  of  annexation  to  the  Senate,  the 
presidential  aspirants— Van  Buren  and  Clay— knew  that  they 
had  to  take  a stand  on  the  controversial  issue.  Clay  spoke 
first.  While  making  a triumphant  tour  throughout  the  South 
he  went  on  record  as  opposing  the  annexation.  These  views, 
expressed  in  the  now  famous  Raleigh  letter, 5 immediately 


3Ibld. 

4 When  Hilliard  stopped  at  the  White  House  on  his 
return  from  Belgium,  Tyler  criticized  Clay  for  his  oo- 
position  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Among  other  things, 
said  Tyler,  this  treaty  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  South.  Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  115. 

"Washington  National  Intelligencer.  April  27,  1844. 
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brought  the  slavery  issue  into  politics.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  letter  had  been  approved  by  the  majority 

• i * 

of  Whig  members  in  Congress,  it  was  destined  to  place 
Clay  in  a difficult  position,  especially  in  the  South. 
Nevertheless  the  Whig  Senators  gave  their  full  support  to 
Clay  and  voted  against  the  adoption  of  Tyler's  treaty  in 
June  1844.® 

Meanwhile  Van  Buren  took  a similar  position,6 7 8  a 
fact  which  cost  him  the  nomination.  The  Democrats 
nominated,  instead,  James  K.  Polk  on  a platform  advocating 
the  reannexation  of  Texas,  and  started  their  campaign  in 
the  South  on  this  issue.®  As  a result  a surprisingly  large 
number  of  Whigs  gave  their  support  to  Polk.  Clay  tried  to 
improve  his  position  by  writing  a series  of  letters 
modifying  his  original  statement,  but  he  could  not  go  far 
enough  to  appease  the  determined  annexationists. 


Although  in  Belgium  during  the  early  stages  of  the 


controversy,  Hilliard  watched  the  development  of  the  Texas 
question  closely.  Prom  time  to  time  the  Belgian  foreign 
minister  called  upon  Hilliard  to  ascertain  the  American 


6Col&,  History  of  the  Whig  Party  in  the  South.  111. 

7Van  Buren's  letter  appears  in  Niles'  National 
Register,  LXVI  (1844),  153.  

8Cole,  History  of  the  Whig  Party  in  the  South.  112. 
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position,  and  to  get  advice  on  the  problem  of  formal 
Belgian  recognition  of  the  new  republic  of  Texas,  When 
asked  during  one  of  these  conversations  about  the  pos- 
sibillty  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, 
Hilliard  replied  that  "at  no  distant  day  the  annexation 
must  take  place,"®  He  then  added  that  it  seems  strange 
'that  Mexico  should  so  warmly  oppose  the  wish  of  Texas  to 
annex  herself  to  the  United  States  when  it  was  an  admitted 
fact  that  the  territory  could  never  be  re -conquered  by 
Mexico, when  the  Belgian  minister  then  inquired  the 
guarantees  Mexico  would  have  against  future  encroachments 
upon  her  boundaries  by  the  United  States,  Hilliard 
expressed  the  view  that  "we  might  content  ourselves  there 
without  seeking  to  go  further  South, 

In  taking  this  stand  Hilliard  placed  himself  in 
opposition  to  Clay  on  the  crucial  Texas  question.  But 
the  issue  was  not  enough  to  cause  him,  like  Tyler,  to 
abandon  the  Whig  cause,  "As  a Whig,  I regarded  his 
[Clay * sj  success  in  the  canvass  as  essential  to  the  good 

Q ' ' 

Henry  W.  Hilliard  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  Brussells, 
August  1,  1844,  General  Records  of  the  Department  of  the 
State  Record  Group  59,  Diplomatic  Dispatches,  Belgium,  Vol, 
2,  Juno  23,  1342— September  23,  1344,  Rational  Archives  and 
Records  Service,  General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  1952.  ' 

10Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 
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government  of  the  country,  and  I would  never  abandon  th® 
standard  of  a party  so  wise  In  Its  policy  and  so  patriotic 
in  its  traditions  and  its  objects*"12 

Upon  ids  arrival  in  Montgomery,  Hilliard  was 
impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  displayed  in  tho  contest# 

"It  was  so  American, " he  observed,  "that  I entered  it 
with  all  my  heart #"13  Somo  time  In  October  the  Whig® 
held  a great  mass  meeting  in  Montgomery#  Loaders  from 
all  over  Alabama  and  neighboring  states  attended.  Among 
those  present  was  Alexander  H#  Stephens,  a young  Whig 
from  Georgia,  who  had  recently  been  elected  to  Congress. 
Describing  the  event,  a reporter  for  the  Mobile  Advertiser 
said: 

For  twenty-five  years  I have  been  in  th© 
habit  of  attending  political  meetings  In  different 
parts  01  Alabama#  I have  road  many  accounts  of  the 
great  assemblages  of  the  Whigs  in  other  States  in 
1340  and  44,  but  nothing  In  point  of  numbers.  In  this 
State,  have  I ever  witnessed;  nothing  like  the 
enthusiasm  have  I seen  here,  or  read  of  elsewhere #14 

io  Hilliard  nad  been  given  the  honor  of  welcoming  the  guests 

to  the  convention.  Hie  speech,  said  one  writer,  was  "mild, 

chaste,  beautiful  and  effective.  . . ."15  y ears  later 

12 

til  11  lard.  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  116# 
l3Ibid.,  117, 

AJ . 14Mobile  Advertiser,  quoted  In  Huntsville  Southern 

advocate.  November^,  1B44.  — 

15Ibid. 
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another  contemporary.  In  recalling  Hilliard's  performances 
on  this  occasion,  observed  that  the  applause  of  the 
audience 

as  he  rose  to  speak,  rent  the  air  and  shook  the 
solid  foundations  beneath  him.  He  had  a great 
audience  and  a great  theme.  Never  did  a speaker 
more  fully  appreciate  the  grandeur  and  more 
triumphantly  meet  the  demands  of  such  an  occasion, 

That  speech  made  Hilliard  the  idol  of  his  party  at 
home  and  gave  him  an  enviable  reoutation  through- 
out the  union.  Seated  on  the  platform  behind  him 
was  Georgia ' s favorite  son,  Alexander  Stephens,  who 
led  the  multitude  in  applause  of  the  magnificent 
effort,  and  predicted  for  the  orator  a fame  as 
enduring  as  the  golden  truths  he  had  uttered,-*-6 

On  election  day,  the  voters  of  the  nation  gave  Polk 

a narrow  victory.  While  the  margin  was  close  in  the 

country  as  a whole,  Polk  won  a decisive  majority  of  11,207 

votes  in  Alabama,17  Thus,  the  people  of  Alabama,  as  in 

Mississippi  and  other  Southern  states,  had  made  it  clear 

tliat  they  wantou  Texas  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Union, 

Disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  Clay,  the  Alabama 

Whigs  began  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  congressional 

campaign  in  1845,  They  hoped  to  regain  some  of  the  ground 

which  tliey  had  lost  under  the  general  ticket  system  of 

1841,  At  their  state  convention  held  in  the  spring  of  1845, 


16Atlanta  Daily  Journal.  December  19,  1392, 

^Niles'  National  Register,  LXVII  (1844),  242. 
This  was  double  the  majority  which  Van  Buren  had  received 
in  1840, 
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Hilliard  was  c osen  as  the  candidate  for  the  Second 

Congressional  District.  His  opponent  was  John  Cochran  of 

Eufaula,  in  the  county  of  Barbour.  That  Hilliard  did  not 

take  his  rival  lightly  is  evident  from  the  following 

tribute  which  he  paid  to  Cochrans 

he  was  a man  of  about  my  own  age,  of  fine 
person,  magnetic,  strong  intellectuality, 
finely  educated,  a lawyer  of  prominence,  an 
unrivalled  stump  speaker,  of  admirable  temper, 
self-possessed  to  such  a degree  that  it  was 
impossible  to  disconcert  him;  his  fund  of  • 
anecdote  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Stephens,  and, 
to  make  him  still  more  formidable,  his  manners 
endeared  him  to  people  of  every  class.  Certainly 
a more  formidable  antagonist  could  not  have  been 
found  in  the  district  to  contend  with  me  in  the 
canvass  that  was  to  decide  the  supremacy  of  the 
Whig  or  Democratic  party  in  that  great  and 
important  district.18 

At  the  outset  of  the  canvass  Hilliard  announced 

his  appointments,  and  stated  that  this  first  address  would 

be  delivered  in  the  town  of  Glennville.  In  making  this 

announcement  he  challenged  Cochran  to  meet  him  there  in  a 

joint  discussion*  A short  while  later,  the  two  contestants, 

* 

surrounded  by  a large  concourse  of  people  in  Glennville, 
ascended  the  platform  erected  for  the  occasion,  and 
0I\gaged  in  a lively  debate.  Each  speaker  was  allowed  one 
and  one  half  hours  to  present  his  case.  Speaking  first, 
Cochran  attacked  the  overall  policies  of  the  Whig  party. 


13Hilliard,  Politics  and  fen  Pictures-  122. 
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and  than  praised  the  Democratic  adtmlnist  rat  Ions  for 
Halting  the  amount  of  government  expenditures,  and  for 
making  the  annexation  of  Texas  possible. 

Amid  strong  applause  Hilliard  began  his  reply  with 
an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  "marked  ability 
displayed  by  Mr.  Cochran  In  the  speech  ho  had  just 
delivered,  ' Hilliard  this  quick  to  add,  however,  that  h© 
would  not  be  misled  by  Cochran's  attack  on  the  Whig  party 
which  was  designed  to  put  "me  on  the  defensive."  He  then 
contended  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  defend  the  'Whig 
Party  or  Henry  Clay,  hut  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
Democrats,  who  passed  over  their  leading  men  and  selected 
an  unknown,  untried  political  figure  to  be  their  standard- 
bearer.  Having  won  the  election  on  the  strength  of  one 
issue  alone— the  annexation  of  Texas— Polk,  asserted 
Hilliard,  entered  the  White  House  with  "not  a single 

* 0 

laurel  on  his  brow."  Furthermore,  he  said,  the  annexation 
of  Texas  was  not  a Democratic,  triumph.  Van  Buren  and 
Thomas  Benton,  for  instance,  opposed  it,  while  a large 
number  of  Whigs  favored  it.  Hilliard  then  reminded  his 
audience  that  he  had  vigorously  supported  the  measure 
during  his  stay  in  Belgium*  Turning  to  the  sub -treasury 
scheme,  he  observed  that  the  policy  of  "separating  the 
money  affairs  of  the  government  from  those  of  the  peoole" 
had  produced  confusion  in  business.  In  conclusion  he 
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appealed  to  the  people  of  Alabama  to  help  restore  the 
Whig*  to  power  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  encourage  sectional  strife  would  come  to  an  end.19 

Following  the  mooting  at  Glennville,  Hilliard  and 
Cochran  continued  their  joint  discussion  before  largo 
audiences  throughout  the  district.  Since  both  parties 
aomitted  tliat  the  outcome  of  the  contest  was  uncortain,^0 
Hilliard  concentrated  on  the  doubtful  areas  in  the  district 
during  the  closing  weeks.  One  of  the  doubtful  counties, 
Covington,  load  given  to  Clay  a narrow  ten  vote  majority  in 
1844.  To  increase  that  margin  Hilliard  at  the  close  of 
his  debates  with  Cochran,  took  a young  friend  with  him 
and  drove  through  Covington  once  more.  The  trip  proved 


jonsiicial,  - or  he  increased  the  majority  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  votes.31  The  importance  of  this  trip  can  be 
further  seen  by  the  fact  that  Hilliard’s  majority  in  all 
the  countios  was  loss  than  two  hundred.  But,  while 
Hilliard’s  margin  of  victory  was  close,  his  friends  were 
gratified  with  the  results.  Out  of  seven  7/hig  candidates 
xor  congress,  Hilliard  alone  was  elected.^  It  marked  the 


19 Ibid..  123-124. 

^°The  Huntsville  Southern  Advocate.  August  15,  1845, 
said  on  the  eve  of  the  election:  "Tfenry  Hilliard,  we 

fo&r  is  beat  in  the  Montgomery  district#  • * # M 

^lilies * national  Register.  LXVIII  (1845),  400. 
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first  time,  moreover,  that  a Whig  had  been  sent  to 
Congress  from  the  Montgomery  District, 

Among  the  newly  elected  Southern  representatives, 
wno  like  Hilliard,  entered  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  in 
December  1845,  were  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Pour  other  advocates  of 
Southern  Rights— William  L,  Yancey  of  Alabama,  Howell  Cobb 
and  Alexander  H,  Stephens  of  Georgia,  and  Andrew  Johnson 
of  Tennessee— were  beginning  their  second  term,  M0f  more 
experienced  colleagues  in  the  House”  in  1845,  states 
Phillips,  ” there  were  of  prominent  Southerners  only  Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  R,  Barnwell  Rhett  of  South 
Carolina,  and  R,  M,  T,  Hunter  of  Virginia,  few  in  number 
and  moderate  in  ability,”23  To  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  these  Southern  protagonists.  Northerners  in 
the  .uouse  looked  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  R,  Giddings, 
Truman  Smith,  Preston  King,  David  Wilmot,  Robert  Winthrop, 
and  Stephen  A,  Douglas  for  guidance.  Despite  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Phillips,  the  "House  was  ....  at 
tills  time  a particularly  good  training  ground  for  new 
Southern  partisans, ”24  it  ls  Signiflcant  to  note  thflt 

<H0W  T0r?DmS),B54!Mi11P*'  — ~ - *£2 fi>«, 
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Hilliard  from  the  beginning  became  friendly  with  some  of 
the  most  partisan  leaders  of  the  North, 

Hilliard  began  his  congressional  career  in  the 
midst  of  the  period  which  fell  between  the  Annexation 
struggle  and  the  Wilmot  proviso  controversy;  and  he  used 
this  opportunity  to  show  his  preference  for  national  rather 
than  sectional  interests.  His  maiden  speeoh  in  the  House 
was  delivered  on  January  6,  on  the  Oregon  question.  The 
issue  was  not  new.  Since  1826,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  quarrelled  over  the  division  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  By  1340  the  problem  had  become  acute. 
Settlors  in  large  numbers  were  moving  westward  to  the 
Oregon  plains.  Once  there  they  signed  petitions  requesting 
American  occupation  of  the  entire  territory.  Taking 
advantage  oj.  tnis  popular  agitation,  the  Democratic  party 
inserted  a plank  in  its  platform  of  1844  advocating  the  re- 
occupation of  Oregon.  The  following  year.  Secretary  of 
State  James  Buchanan,  hoping  to  avoid  war,  suggested  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  as  a compromise  line.  But  the  British 
rejected  this  offer  with  an  attitude  of  bitterness.  As  a 
result,  the  American  proposition  was  withdrawn  and  negoti- 
ation was  ended. 

The  situation  was  now  serious.  The  prospect  of 
war  created  great  anxiety  among  congressional  leaders  and 
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t^)Q  president’s  cabinet.  Such  cries  as  ”Pifty—four  forty 
or  light,”  and  ”A11  Oregon  or  none”  could  be  heard  through- 
out the  country.  Buchanan  began  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  pressing  the  issue  with  Great  Britain  at  a time  when 
America’s  relations  with  Mexico  were  uncertain.  Polk, 
however,  wanted  immediate  action.2®  Consequently,  in  his 
first  annual  message,  December  2,  1845,  he  declared  that 
the  United  States  held  a title  to  the  whole  territory  up 
to  the  Russian  boundary.  This  claim,  in  effect,  meant 
that  the  treaty  of  1327  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  be  abrogated.  Since  a provision  in 


the  existing  law,  however,  required  that  a year’s  notice 
be  given  to  ureat  Britain  before  a termination  of  the 

treaty  could  take  place,  Polk  urged  Congress  to  give  the 
notice  at  once.2® 

Con  rase  stood  behind  the  president  during  this 


25 James  K.  Polk,  The  Di 
vols.  Milo  Bl.  Quaife,  ed7  “ 


of  James  K.  Polk. 
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crisis  despite  the  threat  of  war.27  Bills  and  reso- 
lutions began  to  appear  in  both  houses.  The  bill  which 
finally  became  a basis  for  action  on  the  subject  was 
reported  to  the  House  by  C.  J.  Ingersoll  on  January  5, 
1846.  It  read  as  follows: 


„ . *f3?lved*  • • That  the  Resident  of  the 
unitea  States  forthwith  cause  the  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  that 
the  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  concerning  the  Territory  of  Oregon. 

°£  the  sixth  of  August,  1827,  signed  at  London, 
shall  be  annulled  and  abrogated  twelve  months  after 

T?rt  A nvnl  ^ -P  A- T i j a 


sa4d  term  of  notice,  conformably 
said  Convention  of  the 


to  the  second  articles  of  the 
sixth  of  August,  1327, 28 


Near  the  end  of  the  day's  discussion  on  thiB  resolution, 
Hilliard  gained  the  floor  and  moved  that  the  House  adjourn 
The  motion  was  carried.  This  was  a clever  maneuver  on 
Hilliard's  part  for  it  meant  that  he  could  speak  first  on 
the  resolution  the  following  day.  Commenting  on  this 
maneuver  and  his  anxiety  about  what  was  to  be  his  first 
congressional  speech,  Hilliard  said  that  it 


ai forded  me  the  great  advantage  of  a night's 
preparation  for  the  coming  ordeal.  It  was  to  be  m? 

*■  ^70n.  DecemJfr  23.  Buchanan  told  Polk  "that  the 

next  two  woo^cs  would  decide  the  issue  of  peace  or  war." 
Mary  of  James  K.  Polk.  I,  133.  * 
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first  speech  in  Congress,  the  question  was  one  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance,  some  of  the  ' 
loading  men  of  the  House  had  already  discussed  it, 
and  I felt  that  to  me  personally  it  was  an  ordeal 
such  as  I had  not  been  subjected  to  before,  and  which 
must  result  in  deciding  my  status  and  affecting  ray 
influence  in  public  life.*9  ^ 

Though  somewhat  apprehensive  about  the  effect  of  his 

maiden  speech,  Hilliard  was  confident  that  since  ho  had 

recently  served  his  country  abroad,  the  members  of  the 

House  would  listen  with  interest  to  what  he  had  to  say  on 

this  important  foreign  policy  question. 

The  issue,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion  presented 
a challenge  to  one  who  earnestly  desired  success  in  his 
first  congressional  oration.  The  seats  were  filled,  and 
the  gallery  crowded.  Just  before  Hilliard  began  to  speak, 

- .rs.  Madison  entered  the  hall  and  was  conducted  to  a seat 
in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair.  Since  it  was  one  of  her 
rare  visits  to  either  House,  Hilliard  was  pleased  to  have 
her  listen  to  his  first  speech.30 

Hilliard's  argument  consisted  of  an  analysis  of 
tnree  basic  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and  importance 
of  the  Oregon  controversy.  First,  he  asked.  Is  America's 
title  to  all  of  the  Oregon  territory  clear?  Second,  if  the 

og  ' 1 
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title  is  clear,  Yfoat  is  the  wisest  course  to  perfect 

* 

America’s  claim?  Third,  What  is  the  importance  of  Oregon 
to  the  United  States?  In  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
thought  Hilliard,  lay  the  solution  to  the  dangerous  problem 
which  was  then  threatening  the  peace  of  America. 

Hilliard,  Hite  John  Q.  Adams  on  the  preceding  day, 
argued  that  America’s  title  was  Indisputably  clear.  In 
the  first  place,  he  pointed  out,  the  title  which  Spain 
originally  held  to  the  territory  was  valid  desoite  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain  did  not  recognize  it.  Upon  the 
strength  of  that  Spanish  title  which  the  United  States 
then  owned,  Hilliard  based  America’s  claim  to  Oregon. 

Apart  from  this  Spanish  title,  the  United  States,  moreover, 
had  a title  of  her  own.  For  It  was  an  American  citizen. 
Captain  Gray,  who  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Oregon  territory,  while 
it  was  true,  stated  Hilliard,  that  Gray  was  not  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  on  a mission  for  the  United  States 
Government,  he  was  flying  an  American  flag  upon  his  vessel. 
Hilliard  then  contended  that  both  Calhoun  and  Webster, 
while  serving  as  Secretaries  of  State,  regarded  Gray’s  act 

as  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  present  United  States 
claim. 

In  an  earlier  speech  Robert  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts 
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had  warned  the  House  not  to  be  too  hasty  In  claiming  the 
Oregon  territory  on  the  basis  of  "musty  records"  then  in 

the  possession  of  America.  To  this  admonition,  Hilliard 
answered; 


The  gentleman  talked  slightingly  about  musty 
records.  I do  not  share  in  this  feeling;  I 
reverence  musty  records,  and  hold  them  as  precious# 
with  a musty  record  I can  upturn  the  whole  face  of 
human  society.  With  the  musty  record  of  Magna 
Charta  in  my  hand,  I can  revolutionize  the  face  of 
Europe,  if  permitted  to  present  its  principles  to 
the  minds  of  her  population.  I trust  that^ if  the 
dtt®t  of  age  and  neglect  should  ever  gather  on  the 
Sacred  volume  of  our  Constitution,  and  there  be  a 
descendant  of  mine  on  this  floor,  representing  a 
Southern  people  as  I do,  he  will  bo  able  to  call 
up  from  that  musty  record  a moral  power  potent 
enough  to  shield  their  liberties.  ...  On  the 
evidence  contained  in  musty  records,  I found  my 
belief  that  evory  inch  of  Oregon  is  ours. 31 

Because  Hilliard  considered  the  arguments  supporting  the 

United  States  claim  to  be  incontrovertible,  he  next 

discussed  the  course  which  should  be  followed  in  order  to 


perfect  the  title. 


Xne  answer  to  the  fundamental  question  of  how  best 
to  enforce  Americans  title  was  to  be  found  in  immediate 


action.  "Inactivity  is  no  longer  masterly."  asserted 
iiillifird.  Xi  the  question  should  remain  open  in  its 


■no.  1 51obe  and  Appendix.  29th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 

-lI*,,  the  complete  speech  may  also  be  found  ir.  flilliard 
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pro sent  state,  war  appoared  to  bo  inevitable.  Motivated 

✓ 

by  prejudices  and  protected  by  conflicting  jurisdictions, 
tho  population  of  the  two  nations  intermixing  in  the 
remote  territory  of  Oregon  would  "at  no  distant  day," 
contended  Hilliard,  precipitate  us  into  a war  with  Great 
Britain.'1  But  not  only  would  a policy  of  inactivity  lead 
to  possible  war,  it  would  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
territory  altogether.  To  support  this  thesis,  Hilliard 
pointed  out  that  Britain,  unlike  other  European  countries, 
was  adept  at  handling  colonies.  Actually  she  was  utilizing 
all  of  her  power  and  skill  to  establish  herself  permanently 
in  Oregon.  Thus,  he  declared: 

If  wo  refuse  to  protect  the  thousands  of  our 

own  citizens  who  are,  and  the  multitude  more  who 
soon  will  be,  in  Oregon,  may  they  not  conclude,  as 
they  are  neglected  by  their  own  government,  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  go  over  to  a 
government  which  never  refuses  and  never  forgets  to 
protect  its  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  world? 

Their  right  to  do  so  is  a recognized  principle  of 
international  law.  If  the  government  refuses  Its 
protection,  citizens  may  throw  off  their  allegiance, 
and  transfer  themselves  to  the  lurisdlction  of  a 
government  that  will  do  its  duty;  or,  they  may 
determine  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and  rear  an 
independent  and  rival  government.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I am  decidedly  in  favor  of  extending 
to  them  our  laws  and  protection. 32 

Hilliard  was  In  agreement,  therefore,  with  the 
sentiment  of  Polk’s  annual  address  and  the  Lagers oil 


32 Ibid.,  113. 
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resolution.  Ho  argued  that  sinco  the  Oregon  territory 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  United  Statos,  the  government 
should  assert  that  right  at  once.  With  respect  to  the 
method  to  bo  used  in  giving  the  notice  to  Great  Britain, 
however,  Hilliard  disagreed  with  the  recommendation  in 
tne  resolution.  Both  Polk  and  Ingersoll  had  hoped  that 

the  notice  would  be  given  by  a joint  action  of  the  two 

✓ 

Houses.  Since  this  power,  according  to  Hilliard,  did  not 
belong  to  Congress,  the  resolution  should  be  amended  by 
"Inserting  a provision  empowering  the  President  of  the 

* 

United  States  to  give  sucli  notice,  when,  in  Mb  opinion, 
the  public  welfare  shall  require  it."  Such  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  thought  Hilliard,  was  not  only 
constifcutxonal,  but  it  would  have  a deterrent  effect  on 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Great  Britain.  In  other  words, 
he  contended  that  when  the  leaders  of  England  were  aware 
that  the  president  "is  clothed  with  this  power,  they  will 
be  the  more  inclined  to  act  with  deference  to  him  and  to 
us."  To  those  who  might  say  that  these  re  conn  endat  ions 
would  lead  to  war,  Hilliard  said: 


£oa?eful  triumphs  alone  are  those  which  I seek— 
the  benign  virtues  of  reason  and  truth.  These  I 
desire,  and  none  other.  If,  however,  while  pursuing 
such  a policy — a policy  wise,  vigorous,  but  eoncili- 
atop-,  war  should  come  upon  us,  I trust  the  country 
will  oo  prepared  to  meet  it.  If  it  should  come  upon 
us  as  a result  of  a moderate  but  firm  assertion  of 
our  national  rights,  the  response  in  every  American 
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bosom  must  be,  "Let  It  come,"33 

What  Is  the  Importance  of  the  Oregon  territory 
to  the  United  States?  Hilliard  next  asked.  First  of  all, 
he  held  it  to  be  politically  valuable  because  it  would 
prevent  Great  Britain  from  "filling  up  the  only  break  which 
now  exists  in  that  line  of  continuous  fortification  with 
which  her  energy  and  resources  have  encompassed  the  globe#" 
’"oreover,  from  a commercial  standpoint,  it  would  enable 
America  to  increase  materially  her  trade  with  China  and 
other  countries  of  the  East,  In  developing  this  argument 
Hilliard  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Oregon  controversy 
was  a national  question#  As  such,  any  congressional  action 
on  the  subject  should  be  designed  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Union#  Hilliard  paused  at  this  point  to  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  his  congressional  policy  in  the 
future  would  follow: 

In  my  course  in  this  hall,  I shall  look  alone 
to  tho  national  aggrandisement  and  the  national 
glory j and  I know  well  that  in  such  a course  the 
people  I represent  will  sustain  me.  ...  I shall  - 
into  no  movement  of  a merely  party  character 
nor  shall  I be  found  entering  into  a combination  * 
oo  elevate  or  to  depress  any  section  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  another#  My  political  career  may 
be  snort,  and  the  accomplishment  may  fall  far  short  - 
°£  the  purpose,  but  the  conception  of  duty,  at  least, 
snail  do  glorious;  and  if  an  earnest  effort  to  come 
up  to  it  constitutes  glory,  then  my  career,  long  or 
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short,  shall  be  glorious.34 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Hilliard  offered 

the  amendine nt — to  which  he  had  previously  alluded 

empowering  the  president  to  give  the  notice.  Upon  taking 
his  seat  he  was  at  once  surrounded  by  members  of  both 
sides  of  the  House  who  had  come  forward  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  effectiveness  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
maiden  address.  When  the  group  had  dispersed,  John 
Quincy  Adams  advanced  toward  Hilliard  with  one  of  his 
rare  smiles  and  said:  "I  come  to  congratulate  you,  Sirj 

I think  you  have  settled  the  question.”35  Two  days  later 
Cobb  of  Georgia,  stated  that  while  he  could  not  consent 
to  Hilliard* s amendment  he  had  ’’listened  with  delight” 
to  his  colleague* s eloquent  and  instructive  address  in 
support  of  it.35  Similarly,  Niles*  Register  praised  the 
"very  Impressive  speech”  delivered  by  ”Mr.  Hilliard,  a 
young  and  talented  representative,  the  only  Whig  from 


34Ibid. 
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night  Adams  recorded  In  his  dlary^EKaF TT111  lard  had 
delivered  a very  eloquent  speech.”  Adams,  Memoirs  of 
John  g.  Adams.  XII,  233.  “ 
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Alabama."3^ 

Much  to  the  discomfiture  of  Polk,  debate  on  the 
Oregon  question  continued  for  the  next  two  months*  During 


this  time  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  entered  the  discussion*  On  February  5,  one  month 
after  the  debate  on  Ingersoll’s  resolution  began,  a 
Washington  correspondent  for  a Democratic  newspaper  in 
Alabama  sent  word  that  the  speeches  of  Hilliard  and  Yancey 
on  the  Oregon  question  are  acknowledged  among  the  best 
delivered  upon  the  subject.  They  are  both  eloquent  and 


able,  and  Alabama  may  v/ell  be  proud  of  representatives  who 
can  thus  speak."38  In  April  the  issue  was  finally  settled 
when  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Hilliard.39 


^Niles’  National  Register,  LXIX*  (1846)  ?no 
i'no  appreciation  with  which  Hilliard • s speech  a ncL  oolicy 
had  come  to  be  viewed  by  the  public  is  Indicated  in  the 
following  statement  which  appears  in  Hilliard’s  memoirs. 

From  eminent  men  throughout  the  country,  and  from  the 
press  of  both  parties  I received  expressions  of  approval 
of  my  course  in  regard  to  a great  national  question 
involving  uhe  rights,  the  honor,  and  the  peace  of  the 
country,  which  greatly  cheered  me  upon  my  entering  upon  my 
service  in  Congress."  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  145.  * 

v t.  u..??ynidfntifiod  ne*spaper  clipping,  Yancey's  scrap- 
h,  Yancey  Papers,  Alabama  s£ate  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  Montgomery,  Alabama.  It  can  be 
assumed  that  the  clipping  is  from  a Democratic  newspaper 
since  the  writer  referred  to  Hilliard  as  one  who  "is 
opposed  to  us  in  politics." 

o9 though  opposed  to  the  amendment  Polk  signed 
the  amended  resolution  on  April  27,  and  issued  the  notice 
immediately.  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk,  I,  360. 
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Hilliard’s  next  public  expression  was  an 

impromptu  speech  in  defense  of  Daniel  Webster,  The 

* • * 

occasion  for  the  remarks,  April  9,  1846,  was  the 
resolution  callihg  for  an  investigation  of  the  Secret 
Service  Fund  expenditures  which  were  made  during  Webster’s 
term  as  Secretary  of  State.  Hilliard  contended  that 
while  he  was  not  opposed  to  the  resolution,  he  deprecated 
the  actions  of  those  leaders  who  were  attempting  to  under- 
mine the  character  of  a distinguished  public  servant. 

Without  pretending  to  say  that.  ...  Webster  was  without 
nis  faults,”  he  "made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  his  favor  as 
a statesman  of  high  standing."40 

On  the  following  day  Yancey  chided  Hilliard  for 
stating  that  he  would  never  make  an  attempt  to  track  down 
a great  public  man.  Alluding  to  the  campaign  of  1840,  he 
said:  "Now,  I would  ask  of  ray  colleague  whether  I did  not 

hear  him,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1840,  retailing 
to  the  people  of  Alabama  the  vile  slang  of  Ogleism."4! 
uihon  Yancey  then  criticized  those  who  undertook  to  defend 
the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Hilliard  replied  that  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  Europe  regard  Webster  as  second 

4QNlles » National  Register.  LXX  (1346),  81. 

w Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  651. 

Washington  National  Intelligencer.  April  11,  1346. 
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oily  to  Washington*  Apparently  a large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  did  not  concur  with  this  view, 
for  loud  hisses  could  be  heard  throughout  the  hall.42 

The  remarks  of  Hilliard  and  Yancey  on  the 
Webster  resolution  are  important  when  viewed  against  the 
background  of  Alabama  politics*  Yancey’s  reference  to 
the  1840  campaign,  for  instance,  adds  to  our  knowledge 
of  Hilliard’s  speaking  technique  In  that  canvass.  Of 
more  importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Hilliard’s 
first  in  a series  of  defenses  of  Daniel  Webster,  later 
proved  to  bo  anathema  for  secessionist  leaders  in  Alabama. 

Hilliard’s  third  speech  in  the  House,  delivered 
July  16,  1846,  was  on  the  question  of  paying  troops  to 
be  employed  against  Mexico.43  He  argued  that  Mexico 
should  be  forced  to  pay  her  just  debts,  and  that  Texas 
should  be  annexed  to  the  Union.  lie  urged  the  House  to 
press  the  war  with  vigor,  but  warned  that  America  must  not 
.insist  upon  ’’harsh  terms"  in  negotiating  a treaty. 44  The 


42 

'Tiles ’ National  Register,  LXX  (1846).  81.  For 
an  acc^t-H^n?rir5n^  took  place  between 

Hilliard  and  Yancey  and  between  Hilliard  and  Webster  at 

300  Hllllard*  ^ £22 

4.  * 43For  a detailed  account  of  the  appropriations 
contained  in  this  bill,  see  Washington  National  Intel- 
ligencer, July  17,  1846.  — — 


44 


■Con£.  Globe,  29th  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  1107. 
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speech,  confined  as  it  was  to  generalities,  placed 
Hilliard  in  opposition  to  those  Whigs  who  did  not 
desire  to  prosecute  further  the  war.  That  he  was  by  no 
means  disregarding  the  Whig  position  altogether,  however, 
is  sriown  by  the  following  statement:  "It  was  undoubtedly 

our  duty,  as  well  as  right  to  enforce  the  payment  of  what 
has  been  solemnly  aclmowlodged  to  be  our  due;  but  this 
would  not  of  course  have  led  to  war."45  Later,  in  speaking 
oi  Texas,  he  said  tnat  if  Clay  had  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  "Texas  would  have  been  annexed  without  the 
shedding  of  a drop  of  blood."46 

In  the  following  winter  Hilliard  made  another  and 
more  extensive  speech  on  Mexican  relations.  The  tenor 
of  this  address  showed  that  the  provocation  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso4 ? was  in  danger  of  breaking  down  his  resolution  to 


45Ibld. 

T)  _ The  Washington  National  Intelligencer. 

lz,  1 J4G,  ^escribed  the  speecii  as  "ver^  calm  and 
moderate." 

47, 

When  Polk  asked  the  Congress  In  August  for  two 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  settling  our  difficulties 
wxtn  Mexico,  David  Wilmot,  a Democratic  representative 
from  Pennsylvania,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  two  million 
i71JWil,2h  Provided  that  slavery  should  be  prohibited  in 
all  the  territory  to  be  acquired  from  Mexico,  See  Cong. 
Globe,  2Dth  Cong.,  1st,  Soss.,  1217.  The  proviso  received 
a majority  of  nineteen  in  the  House,  but  failed  in  the 
Senate,  as  did  likewise  the  original  bill.  Early  In 
January,  Preston  King  of  New  York,  Introduced  a similar 
anti-proviso  bill. 
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refrain  from  sectional  courses*  In  opposing  the  measure 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  showed 
by  means  oi  documents  that  M from  the  very  commencement  of 
these  hostilities  with  Mexico,  the  permanent  acquisition 
of  vast  territorial  possessions  was  distinctly  In  the 
view  of  the  Administration,"48  Hilliard  then  counselled 
the  members  of  the  House  Against  this  rising  lust  of 
dominion  wuicn,  if  continued,  would  wprove  fatal  to  our 
free  institutions.”49  Of  greater  concern  to  Hilliard 
than  the  apparent  wrong  involved  in  extending  America’s 
boundaries  through  war,  however,  was  the  question  of 
congressional  attitude  toward  the  newly  acquired  territory. 
In  this  connection  he  warned  David  Wilmot,  Preston  King, 
and  other  Northern  congressmen  that  if  the  new  territory 
were  converted  into  free  states  only,  the  Union  might  be 
destroyed; 


If  nils  scheme  of  acquiring  territory  Is 
persisted  in,  and  the  power  of  this  Government  is  to 
oe  brought  to  bear  upon  It  so  as  to  exclude  slavery 
from  every  part  of  It,  It  must  be  seen  by  all  «ho 
nave  bestowed  any  reflection  upon  the  history  of 

:5?.°rganlza!ion  and  ProSr0SS  Of  o,  r political  system, 
2*?  the  most  serious,  I may  say  disastrous,  results 
wil-i.  tOllow*  Tills  Union  can  only  stand  on  those 
compromises  which  I regard  in  their  sacred  obligation 
as  second  only  to  the  Constitution.  The  compromise 


227  # 48£2M*  £iobe  and  Appendix,  29th  Cong.,  2 Seas., 

49Ibld..  220. 
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which  has  already  taken  place  on  the  Missouri 
question,  was  sufficiently  disadvantageous  to 
the  South*  The  South  does  not  interfere  in  the 
concerns  of  the  North,  A lofty  feeling  of 
brotherhood  for  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
is  cherished  there.  . . , Why  is  it,  then, ' that" no 
opportunity  is  lost  to  proscribe  the  South,  to 
subject  our  internal  policy  to  censure,  and  to 
direct  against  our  Institutions  the  sentiment  of 
mankind,  both  at  home  and  abroad?  Gentlemen  have 
transcended  the  rules  which  should  govern  them  here; 
if  they  proceed,  they  will  rend  the  bonds  of  this 
Union  as  Samson  btraefr'^he  withes  that  bound  him, 50 

Hilliard  then  asserted  that  slavery,  as  an  institution  of 

the  South,  should  not  be  discussed  in  Congress: 

I ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  men  who  formed  our  institutions  as  they 
exist,  that  this  subject  shall  not  be  made  here  a 
theme  for  angry  disputation.  Let  not  gentlemen 
disturb  the  regular  course  of  business  in  this  body, 
by  rising  in  their  places,  and  meeting  us  with 
projects  and  speeches  such  as  those  to  which  we  have 
listened.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  this  Government 
will  become  unequal,  and  its  days  will  be  numbered. 

The  spirit  still  lingers  in  the  South  which  produced 
our  Revolution — a spirit  which  will  contend  for 
political  rights  to  the  very  last.  The  people  of 
those  states  love  this  Union;  they  glory* In  the  past, 
and  hope  for  the  future.  They  will  cling  to  the 
pillars  of  the  Constitution  as  long  as  they  can;  they 
will  listen  to  the  parting  words  of  Washington,  still 
vibrating  in  their  ears,  as  long  as  endurance  Is  pos- 
sible; but,  when  they  find  that  they  are  to  be  down- 
trodden, they  will  be  constrained,  though  It  be  with 
deep  grief,  to  give  up  an  alliance  which  is  to  be 
marked  only  by  wrongs  and  oppressions,  and  gather 
about  their  homes  and  their  property. 51 

Tliis  Congressional  speech  clearly  shows  Hilliard ‘s 


58lbld.,  229. 
51 


Ibid.,  229. 
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knowledge  of  the  mind  of  the  South.  It  points  up,  more- 
over, the  approach  which  he  was  to  take  in  subsequent 
congressional  speeches.  He  had  built  his  political  philoso- 
phy upon  the  principle  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved; 
and  this,  he  felt,  was  possible  only  as  long  as  a spirit 
of  compromise  prevailed  between  the  North  and  the  South. 

The  compromise  which  marked  the  settling  of  the  Missouri 
question,  however,  was  threatened  by  the  introduction  of 
the  antislavery  proviso.  Aware  of  the  dangers  inherent 
in  such  aggressive  action,  Hilliard  was  the  first  Whig 
in  Congress  to  cry  out  against  it.52 

Hilliard  delivered  but  one  other  speech  during  the 
second  session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress.  It  was  a 
brief  appeal,  delivered  March  3,  1047,  encouraging  the 
use  of  two  united  States  ships  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
gifts  to  the  potato  famine  victims  of  Ireland.  Using  as 
his  theme  the  Biblical  verse  that  ”It  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,”  Hilliard  said  in  part: 

Lot  us  send  our  national  ships  to  her  shores; 
let  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  as  it-  floats 
in  the  breezes  which  fan  the  Irish  coast,  be 
hailed  by  that  people  as  the  ensign  of  hope  and 
deliverance;  and  let  the  heart  of  Ireland* receive 
the  assurance  that  in  America  there  is  a sympathy 
with  suffering  ever  ready  to  minister  to  .nd  to 


52For  reference  that  Hilliard  was  the  first  ' 
congressman  to  oppose  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  see  Du  Bose. 
The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L,  Yancey.  I,  205. 
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relievo  the  destitution  of  a brave  and  generous 

nation,53 

A few  weeks  later  Hilliard  returned  to  Alabama  to 
assess  the  reactions  of  his  constituents  with  respect  to 
the  course  which  he  had  followed  during  his  first  term  In 
Congress,  To  the  people  of  Montgomery  several  points 

' r 

seemed  clear,  Hilliard’s  course,  first  of  all,  was  not 
the  usual  passive  participation  which  generally  character- 
izes the  initial  efforts  of  a freshman  In  Congress,  Nor 
was  it  in  every  respect  that  of  a conventional  Whig, 

Prom  the  beginning  he  had  played  a conspicuous  role  in 
the  discussion  of  national  and  international  problems. 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat  before  he  delivered  a 
speech  on  Oregon  which  won  for  him  praise  from  Congres- 
sional leaders  and  the  press.  His  defense  of  Webster  and 
his  criticism  of  the  war  of  conquest  In  Mexico  wer6 
consistent  with  national  Whig  policies.  Yet,  when  anti- 
slavery  legislation  was  introduced  In  the  House,  he 
changed  his  role  from  nationalistic  Whig  to  Southerner, 
from  crlwic  to  partisan*  Furthermore,  In  the  summer  of 
1346,  he  went  against  his  protectionist  Whig  friends  and 
Clay’s  American  system  by  voting  with  the  Democrats  for 

- °^Co n£.  Globe  and  Appendix.  29th.  Cong.,  2nd. 

o888#| 
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lower  tariff  rates.54 

The  speeches  and  votes  of  Hilliard  were  endorsed 
by  Alabama  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike.  The  Whigs  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  assembling  at  Clayton  in 
Barbour  County  on  the  26th  of  May,  "passed  a resolution 
expressing  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity,  ability  and 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Hilliard.  • • ."55  A short  time  later 
the  Democrats  decided  at  their  nominating  convention  that 
there  was  no  need  to  oppose  the  Whig  candidate.  As  a 
result,  Hilliard  for  the  only  time  in  his  career  was 
elected  to  represent  the  people  of  his  district  without 
regard  to  party  lines. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  had  no  opposition, 
Hilliard  planned  to  visit  the  different  counties  of  the 

district  in  order  "to  Interchange  opinions  upon  important 

« * * 

political  questions. "56  Domestic  difficulties,  however, 
had  called  him  from  homo  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Montgomery  in  July,  the 
Whigs  held  a barbecue  in  his  honor  at  Mount  Meigs.  Here 

54 

The  editor  of  a Democratic  organ  asserted  that 
Hilliard  was  the  only  Whig  in  Congress  who  "voted  against 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  ..."  Montgomery 
Weekly  Flag  and  Advertiser.  June  4,  1847. 

5 Sib id. 

56IIilliard  to  the  voters  of  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  Montgomery,  July  13,  1847,  Montgomery 
Tri-weekly  Flag  and  Advertiser.  July  15,  1847. 
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Hilliard  gave  his  only  campaign  speech  in  the  summer  of 
1847,  An  ad  ed  attraction  on  this  occasion  was  a speech 
by  Yancey  who  had  been  invited  to  attend.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  only  time  in  his  career  that  Yancey  spoke  before 
a friendly  Whig  audience.  Warfield  C.  Richardson,  an 
eyewitness  of  the  meeting,  gives  the  following  graphic, 
but  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  description  of  the 
event : 

It  was  a gay  cavalcade  that  left  Montgomery 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1847,  to  attend  the  Whig 
Barbecue  at  .iount  Meigs,  Roan  horses,  bay  hcr3es, 
clay  banks,  horses  with  curb,  horses  with  snaffle, 
long-tailed  horses,  dock-tailed  horses,  stallions, 
mares,  racers,  constagas— anything  that  oou Id' neigh 
or  whinny,  was  pressed  into  service.  Buggies, 
surreys,  phaetons,  sulkies,  wagons,  carryalls— 
anything  that  could  turn  a wheel,  pulled  out  from 
Montgomery,  Riders' with  spurs,  riders  with  whips, 
every  eye  distended,  every  muscle  strained,  eager 
to  cover,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  the 
intervening  miles.  Par  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
the  road  was  lined  with  vehicles.  . . . Arrived  at 
the  village  the  men  lost  no  time  in  hitching  their 
nags  to  swinging  limbs,  and  uncoupled  the  tired 
vehicles.  A crowded  church  awaited  them,  and  the 
newcomers  were  compelled  to  stand  or  find  seats  on 
door  sills  or  window  ledges  as  best  they  might.57 

Hilliard  was  in  a festive  mood  as  he  began  his 
adcress:  "To-day  is  to  be  a remission  from  care,  a respite 

from  duty*  To-day  is  to  be  set  apart  for  good  cheer,  for 
congratulations  over  the  state  of  our  common  country,  and 


57Richardson,  "Illlliard  and  Yancey  or  the 
Funeyal  at  Mount  Meigs," 
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for  proud  reminiscences. 1,58  He  then  moved  Into  the  body 

* r 

of  his  speech  In  which  he  discussed,  first,  the  action 
which  the  last  congress  had  taken  upon  Oregon  and  the 
tariff,  and  second,  the  present  status  of  the  Mexican 

War.  In  opposing  the  protective  principles  of  the 

• * 

tariffs  of  1328  and  1342,  Hilliard,  who  had  deviated  from 
Whig  policies,  expressed  the  belief  that  low  duties  would 
produce  more  revenue  than  high  duties.  With  that  view  in 
mind  he  felt  bound,  he  said,  to  vote  for  the  tariff  of 
1346  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  Whigs  In 
Congress  opposed  it.  Commenting  on  this  portion  of 
Hilliard ' s speech,  the  Flag  and  Advertiser  said: 


we  were  particularly  pleased:  He  was  frank  even  to 

boldness.  * . In  declaring  his  views  on  the  Tariff 
question;  and  although  there  was  no  enthusiasm 
evinced  by  his  Whig  friends  during  the  delivery  of 
these  views,  still  there  was  nothing  that  evinced 
disapprobation.  To  his  opponents  he  was  particularly 
courteous,  and  had  a Democrat  happened  In^  by  acci- 
dent, wiiilo  Mr*  Hilliard  was  engaged  on  the  tariff 
question,  he  would.  Indeed,  have  felt  as  though  he 
were  in  the  presence  of  an  eloquent  free  trade  advo- 
cate. 

Hilliard  next  reviewed  the  history  of  American  and 
Mexican  relations.  He  contended,  as  he  had  done  in  Congress, 
that  the  idea  of  war  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of 


58Ibld. 

^Montgomery  Tri -Weekly  Flag  and  Advertiser.  Julv 
17,  1847.  
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Democracy  arid  to  the  sentiment  of  Christianity.  Though 
opposed  to  war  he  believed,  however,  that  since  the 
United  States  was  engaged  in  it  there  was  no  alternative 
than  to  press  with  vigor  until  victory  was  achieved. 
Hilliard  then  turned  to  a denunciation  of  the  Wilraot 

proviso.  If  the  principle  of  this  antislavery  legisla- 

* « 

tion,  he  said,  were  forced  upon  the  South,  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  the  Mexican  territory  than  to  risk  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  Union. 

There  was  nothing  in  Hilliard* s speech  thus  far, 
observed  the  Flag  and  Advertiser,  which  might "grate  upon 
the  ear  of  any  of  his  democratic  auditors.”60  Nor  did  all 
of  the  democrats  disapprove  when  he  next  defined  his  po- 
sition on  the  presidential  question.  Declaring  himself 
unqualifiedly  for  General  Zachary  Taylor,  Hilliard  gave 
the  following  reasons  for  his  stand:  Taylor  had  proved 

to  be  a skillful  general  and  competent  statesman;  he 
would  lessen  executive  corruption;  and,  he  had  demon- 
strated  that  he  was  a Whig.  "Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die, 
right  or  wrong,"  Hilliard  then  concluded,  "I  heartily 
support  General  Taylor  £>r  the  Presidency.”61  This 

^Ib  id. 

61 Ibid. 
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overstrong  statement— • one  of  the  most  extreme  partisan 
utterances  which  can  be  found  In  Hilliard* s speeches — 

11  seemed  quite  acceptable  to  the  Whigs,  who  flung  up 
their  caps  and  rent  the  air  with  wild  hurrahs.  . . *"62 
At  the  conclusion  of  Hilliard »s  "graceful  and 
telling  speech”63  Yancey  was  called  upon  by  ambers  of 
both  parties  to  give  his  views  on  the  political  questions 
of  the  day*  Disclaiming  any  intent  to  be  partisan,  Yancey 
said: 

I must  be  permitted  to  congratulate  your  late 
representative,  Mr*  Hilliard,  whose  wise  and 
philanthropic  statesmanship  Induced  him  to  vote 
for*  • • the  tariff  act  of  1Q46*  Unopposed 
as  he  Is  in  the  canvass  for  a seat  In  the  next 
Congress,  I can,  without  suspicion  being  entertained 
of  my  motives,  sincerely  congratulate  him,  that  In 
that  tremendous  pressure  which  party  made  upon  him, 
he  had  the  nerves,  the  head  and  the  heart,  to 
throw  himself  for  support  upon  the  people  of  his 
district,  the  masses  of  his  constituency— that  In 
forgetting  that  he  was  a whig,  he  remembered  that 
he  was  a southerner— that  in  doing  violence  to  a 
party  policy,  he  acted  upon  the  principles  of  his 
early  life— the  principles  of  yesterday— of  today, 
and  I believe,  and  trust,  of  tomorrow.64 

Yancey  continued  his  praise  of  Hilliard  with  these  words: 


62Richardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey  or  the  Funeral 
at  Mount  Meigs." 

63Ibid. 

G4William  L.  Yancey,  "Speech  delivered  July  14, 
1347,  at  a barbecue  given  to  Hon,  H.  W.  Hilliard  and  the 
county  candidates,  at  Mount  Meigs,"  Yancey  papers.'  Also 
see  Montgomery  weekly  Flag  and  Advertiser.  July  22,  1347, 
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And,  though  ray  friend  has  forgotten  to  enumerate 
other  instances  of  that  high  moral  courage  which 
made  him  dare  do  right,  I cannot  refrain  from  reminding 
him  of  a vote  in  which  wc  united  to  oppose  a corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  scheme  for  the  expenditure  of 
public  money*  • • in  which  he,  unfortunately,  came 
In  collision  with  a leading  feature  of  the  American 
system*  I allude  to  the  Harbor  and  River  Bill— which 
was  vetoed  by  Mr*  Polk,  whose  veto  wo  mutually 
sustained*  * * * These  are  matters  which  reflect 
glory  on  the  history  of  the  whig  party  of  Alabama 
• ♦ • • 

At  the  close  of  his  eulogy  on  Hilliard,  Yancey  defended 
Polk's  conduct  with  respect  to  the  Mexican  War*  Then 
noting  Hilliard's  praise  of  Taylor,  he  declared* 

If  the  foul  spirit  of  party  which  thus  binds  ' 
and  divides  and  distracts  the  south  can  be  broken, 
hail  to  him  who  shall  do  it!  If  he  shall  be,  as  I 
fondly  hope,  Zachary  Taylor,  honored  by  his  name! 

But  let  not  the  whigs  think  or  attemot  to  aporouri- 
ate  him  as  a partlzan.66 

Despite  Ms  promise  to  avoid  partisanship,  and 
notwithstanding  his  praise  of  Hilliard,  Yancey  actually 
delivered  a Democratic  speech  at  a Whig  celebration*  More*" 
over,  he  had  spoken  at  such  length  that  "the  viands  were 
scorched  to  a crisp."  When  Hilliard  "with  the  grace  of  a 
prince — as  he  was.  . . silently  arose  and  led  the  way 
to  the  tables*  . . a great  many  of  the  guests  had  sought 
their  horses,  and  were  already  upon  the  road."6*7  In  two 


65Ibld. 


66ibia* 

. Ricnardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey  or  the  Funeral 
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respects  the  meeting  at  Mount  Meigs  was  unique  in  Alabama 
polities.  First,  the  speech  and  the  record  of  a national 
Whig  had  been  praisod  by  the  opposition  press  as  well  as 
by  an  ardent  Southern  Democrat,  Secondly,  a Democrat  had 
been  allowed  to  deliver  a lengthy,  unscheduled  partisan 
address  at  the  "Gibraltar  of  Whiggery, 

Hot  content  to  think  of  politics  alone  during  the 
period  betv/een  his  election  in  August  and  the  convening 

of  Congress  in  December,  Hilliard  renewed  his  interest  in 

✓ 

the  clour ch.  He  turned  again  to  the  pulpit  for  a rostrum, 
and  delivered  at  least  ten  sermons  in  the  protestant 
churches  of  Montgomery  during  the  fall  of  1847, 69  Perhaps, 
because  it  gave  him  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  his 
deep-seated  religious  convictions,  this  type  of  speech- 
making appealed  to  Hilliard,  At  any  rate,  he  rarely  turned 
down  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  pulpit. 

The  period  of  Hilliard *s  first  tern  in  Congress  was 
marked  by  numerous  political  and  oratorical  successes. 
Returning  home  from  Belgium  in  the  fall  of  1844,  he  arrived 
too  late  to  canvass  the  state  for  Clay;  but  he  did  make 
an  impressive  speech  at  a Whig  convention  in  Montgomery, 

6QThis  was  tlie  term  used  by  the  Whigs  in  referring 
to  Mount  Meigs, 

69 

Dairy  of  Mathew  P,  Blue,  Blue  Papers, 
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In  the  congressional  campaign  whieh  followed  h®  defeated 
a strong  candidate,  and  thus  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Whig  representative  from  his  district,  and,  in 
addition,  the  only  Whig  to  be  elected  from  Alabama  in 
1345,  Within  a month  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
Congress  he  gained  national  recognition  through  his  speech 
on  the  Oregon  question,  Threo  months  later  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  Whig  leaders  of  the  North  by  defending 
the  public  record  of  Webster, 

National  in  his  sentiments  throughout  the  first 
session  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress,  Hilliard  suddenly 
was  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  those  he  interpreted  to 
be  less  national  minded  than  himself.  Consequently,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  Mexican  War,  he  ms  forced  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  turn  from  his  role  as 
national  Whig  to  a defender  of  Southern  Rights.  This  stanc^ 
along  with  Hilliard *s  vote  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1846,  so 
pleased  the  Democrats  of  Alabama  that  they  endorsed  his 
re-election  to  a second  term  In  Congress.  The  one 
campaign  speech  which  Hilliard  delivered  during  the 
summer  of  1847  was  significant  for  the  friendly  meeting  with 
iancey  and  for  his  early  endorsement  of  Zachary  Taylor 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 


as  a 


CHAPTER  VII 


SECOND  TERM  IN  CONGRESS:  1848  - 1849 

M 

The  two  years  embracing  Hilliard’s  second  term 
in  Congress  represent  one  of  the  most  significant  periods 
in  ante-bellum  history.  Not  since  the  days  of  the 
controversy  over  the  Missouri  question  in  10)20  had  so 
much  sectional  strife  existed  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Union.  With  the  end  of  the  Mexican  War 
came  the  problem  of  disposition  of  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory - a problem  which  precipitated  the  rise  of  the 
Southern  movement.  It  was  a difficult  period  for  Hilliard, 
who,  while  possessing  strong  national  propensities,  could 
not  forget  that  he  was  a Southerner.  Moderate  tiiat  he 
was,  he  tried  to  follow  a middle  course  which  might  enable 
him  to  maintain  the  support  of  his  constituents  in 
Alabama,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  have  friendly  relations  wL th  Whig  leaders  of  the  North. 

Hilliard’s  speaking  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  dealt  with  three  types  of  subjects: 
non-partisan  domestic  and  foreign  policy  matters;  the 
policies  of  the  administration  with  respect  to  the  Mexican 
War;  and  the  candidacy  of  General  Taylor  for  president. 

In  discussing  these  issues  Hilliard  spoke  not  only  in 
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Congress  and  In  Alabama,  but  also  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Boston. 

Hilliard’s  status  in  the  House  allowed  him  to 

speak  with  authority  on  several  important  non-partisan 

questions,  f&ien  he  entered  Congress  in  1345  he  brought 

with  him  a reputation  for  scholarship  and  dignity.  His 

three  years  as  a professor  of  Literature  at  the  University 

of  Alabama,  for  example,  had  not  gone  unnoticed  by  his 

colleagues.  Nor  had  his  successful  mission  to  Belgium. 

These  experiences,  combined  with  his  early  political 

successes  in  Alabama  and  in  Congress,  gave  to  Hilliard  a 

personal  appeal  which  impressed  his  contemporaries.  Thus. 

in  the  spring  of  1346,  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  the 

three  members  of  Congress  who  were  to  be  regents  to  the 

* 

newly  organized  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  office, 
held  by  Hilliard  throughout  his  congressional  career,  was 
doubtless  a tribute  to  his  literary  attainments.  In  view 
of  his  firsthand  knowledge  of  European  affairs,  and  Ills 
eloquent  speech  on  Oregon,  it  seemed  only  natural,  further- 
more, that  he  should  serve  as  a member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  By  the  spring  of  1343,  he  was  Chair- 
man pro  tem  of  that  Committee.  In  brief,  Hilliard  held  a 
position  of  importance  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  Conse- 
quently, he  received,  for  the  most  part,  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  from  his  colleagues  whenever  he  spoke  on 
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the  Smithsonian  Institution  or  on  international  problems* 
Shortly  after  the  new  Congress  convened  in 
December,  1347,  Hilliard  took  advantage  of  the  temporary 
lull  which  preceded  the  stormy  debates  on  sectional  issues 
by  delivering  a short,  but  pointed  speech  on  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,!  On  the  surface  it  was  an  expository 
address  giving  the  history,  purpose,  and  nature  of  the 
Institution*  Actually,  however,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
remarks  was  to  change  the  views  of  those  who  honestly 
felt  that  the  regents  had  followed  a policy  of  extravagance 
and  utilitarianism*  Throughout  the  speech  Hilliard 
entrenched  himself  behind  statistics,  testimony,  nod 
analogies  to  show  that  the  regents  had  fulfilled  their 


trust.  Satisfied  that  these  facts  would  speak  for  them- 
selves, he  then  appealed  to  Congress  for  protection,  saying 
that  no  hoped  this  institution,  so  important  to  this 
country  and  mankind,  will  not  be  launched  on  the  ever- 
heaving  sea  of  politics*”^  The  appreciation  with  which 
the  brief  speech  was  received  is  noted  In  Hilliard's 
closing  statement:  "I  thank  the  House  for  the  attention 


December,  1347,  Hilliard  was  "the  only  member 
hh?  S0;”1  of  Ragonts  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  . 
entitled  to  a seat  on  the  floor  of  Congress*  Cong, 
Gloke*  30th  Cong*,  1st,  Sess.,  47.  — * 


"Ibid*.  48. 
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with  which  they  have  heard  these  remarks;  It  evinces  the 
interest  which  they  feel  in  an  institution  which  claims 
their  protection."3 

The  occasion  for  Hilliard1 s next  non-partisan 
address  was  the  question  of  sending  a mission  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
the  Papal  States,  In  favoring  the  measure  Hilliard  made 
a brief,  but  strong  plea,  March  4,  1348,  for  a policy 
of  religious  toleration.  He  viewed  the  new  Pope  Has  a 
reformer"  whose  influence,  if  aided  by  the  United  States, 
would  reach  out  and  inspire  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.4 5  But  Hilliard  was  too  Protestant  to 
allow  his  audience  to  think  that  he  was  a Hpartisan  of 
the  Pope.”  “There  breathes  not  a man,”  said  he,  “whose 
sympathy  with  the  Protestant  cause  beats  stronger  or 
quicker  than  ray  own.  I can  never  forget  its  battles  nor 
its  victories,  its  persecutions  nor  its  triumphs."3  His 
true  loyalty  established,  he  next  pointed  out  that  to  bring 
the  Papal  See  “into  open  intercourse  with  a free  Protestant 
nation”  would  enable  "civil  and  religious  liberty.  , . to 

3Ibld. 

4Ibld..  430. 

5Ibid. 
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achieve  new  triumphs."6  The  speech,  delivered  at  a time 
when  anti-Catholicism  was  gaining  strength  in  America, 
shows  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  Hilliard  so  often 
demonstrated  in  Congress* 

Hilliard’s  interest  in  foreign  relations  can  be 
farther  seen  by  his  speech  on  the  French  Revolution, 
delivered  April  3,  1843*  In  this  address  he  placed  him- 
self firmly  behind  those  French  people  who  were  seeking  to 
establish  a republican  form  of  government.  Speaking  with 
conviction  and  force  he  said: 

I should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  a scat  in 
an  American  Congress,  if  I could  refuse  to  cheer 
a people  engaged  in  such  a work.  May  they  go 
on  and  prosper,  and  may  they  erect  upon  the  soil  of 
France  a government  resting  upon'  the  great 
principles  of  constitutional  law,  ensuring  order  at 
home,  commanding  respect  abroad,  and  throwing  over 
Europe  the  clear  and  steady  light  of  rational 
liberty* ' 

An  event  occurred  during  the  period  between 
Hilliard’s  two  brief  foreign  policy  addresses  which 
unified  the  members  of  Congress*  On  the  twenty-first  of 
February,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  strickened  in  the  House, 

Two  days  later,  Adams— Irascible  to  the  end — was  dead. 

As  a tribute  to  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  his  country, 
a group  of  congressional  leaders— one  from  each  State— 

eibid. 

¥ 

7 Ibid*.  575. 
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were  asked  to  accompany  the  body  to  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 
Hilliard  was  chosen  to  represent  Alabama.  Pleased  by  this 
choice,  Iij-lliard  could  not  have  been  surprised}  for  from 
the  tine  of  the  Oregon  speech  to  the  day  of  the  death 
"Adams  honored"  him  "with  his  friendship,  and  extended  to" 
him  "marks  of  interest  and  consideration."8  Further 
proof  of  this  close  relationship  is  given  by  Hilliard  in 
his  description  of  the  events  leading  up  to  Adams * deaths 

The  clerk  was  proceeding  to  call  the  roll  when 
I rose  from  my  seat  and  walked  to  the  desk  of  Mr. 

Adams  to  pay  ny  respect  to  him;  I had  j st  retimed 
from  a visit  to  Alabama,  where  I had  been  called  to 
argue  a cause  before  the  Supreme  Court-  at  Montgomery, 
and  my  relations  with  Mr.  Adams  made  it  proper  that 
on  the  first  day  I entered  the  House  after  my  return 
1 should  call  and  speak  to  him.* 

At  the  close  of  the  funeral  services  two  weeks 
lator,  a public  dinner  was  held  in  Boston  in  honor  of  the 
congressional  committee.^'  Among  the  guests  present  was 
Harrison  dray  Otis,  who  had  for  years  been  in  retirement. 
During  the  co,  rso  of  the  evening,  Otis  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  state  of 
Alabama  and  to  the  unionist  sentiments  of  the  Whig  congxe-c- 
man  from  that  Southern  state.  To  single  out  Hilliard  for 

Q 

Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  143, 
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special  praise  before, such  a distinguished  gathering  in 
the  historic  city  of  Boston  was  to  play  to  his  weakness* 
For  few  men  loved  applause  and  recognition  from  the  great 
noro  than  he.  Thus,  while  Otis  spoke,  Hilliard  champed 

9 

at  the  bit  waiting  for  a chance  to  respond.  Finally, 
the  opportunity  came.  "I  should  bo  Insensible  to  generous 
emotions,”  he  said  in  rising  from  his  seat,  ”if  I could 
ronain  silent  aft or  the  allusion  which  Ms  been  made  to 
the  state  of  which  I am  the  only  representative*  • . . 

Then  fastening  Ids  eyes  on  Otis,  he  said; 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  make  this  evening 

remarkable  - if  we  could  forget  that  every  state  of 
the  Union  has  her  representative  here  - If  we  could 
forget  the  dignified  cMracter  of  that  national 
mission  which  assembles  us  In  this  city  - if  we 
could  overlook  the  number  of  otter  distinguished 
persons  who  are  here  this  evening,  the  presence  of 
that  gentleman  alone  would  impart  to  it  a peculiar 
Interest.!45 

V/lth  a feeling  of  pride  Hilliard  next  turned  to 
the  reference  to  unionism  which  Otis  had  made  concerning 
Alabama: 

It  is  quite  true,  Mr.  President,  that  I am 

strongly  attached  to  the  Union;  ray  sentiments  are 

not  misunderstood  by  the  gentleman  who  has  done  me 
the  honor  to  refer  to  them;  and  I know,  sir,  that 
the  people  of  Alabama  are  faithful  to  the  Union. 

A more  patriotic  people  cannot  be  found  anywhere: 


VL 

“Massachusetts  and  the  Union,”  Hilliard, 
Speeches  and  Addresses.  343. 

12 Ibid. 
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they  will  stand  by  the  government  and  the 

Constitution,-15 

But  Hilliard  knew  that  he  could  not  stop  here*  He  was  a 
citizen  of  a slave  3fcate  talking  about  unionism  to  an 
audience  assembled  in  the  heart  of  abolitionism.  Those 
who  were  then  within  the  range  of  his  voice,  moreover, 
knew  that  he  had  been  the  first  to  cry  out  against  the 
Wilmot  proviso  in  Congress.  That  action  had  to  be 
defended.  He  thus  declared: 

With  peculiar  interests,  it  is  but  natural  that 
they  [the  people  of  Alabama]  should  exhibit  some 
sensibility  in  regard  to  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
and  the  spirit  manifested  by  other  states;  indeed, 
they  must  have  lost  all  revolutionary  recollections 
if  they  did  not  watch  with  Jealousy  the  encroachments 
of  the  government,  and  demand  from  it  ample  protection 
for  all  their  property  and  all  their  rights.*  They 
confide  in  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  Just  action  of  the  government, 
which,  they  trust,  will  never  transcend  the  limits  of 

the  Constitution. 14 

More  national  in  sentiment,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  speech  was  a eulogy  on  Massachusetts*  place  in 
history.  Here,  Hilliard  traced  the  events  and  described 
the  men  that  made  Boston  "the  cradle  of  American  liberty." 
But  Massachusetts*  loyalty  to  her  country,  Hilliard  was 
careful  to  add,  was  not  limited  to  the  past:  "At  this 


15Ibid. . 344. 


14 Ibid.,  344-345. 
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moment  her  sons  are  engaged  In  the  public  councils,  and 
are  emulating  the  noble  example  set  them  by  the  men  of 
that  great  generation  which  has  almost  passed  away."^5 
This  gave  Hilliard  an  opportunity  once  again  to  praise 
the  contributions  of  his  favorite  Northern  citizen, 
Webster: 

To  one  of  them  especially  is  the  country 
indebted  for  services  to  the  Union,  and  that 
country  has  conferred  upon  him  the  proudest  title 
which  an  American  citizen  can  wear  - Defender  Of 
The  Constitution*  His  argument  In  defense  of  the 
Union,  made  some  years  since  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina,  who,  with  all  the  ardor  of  frankness  of 
his  nature,  spoke  for  the  South,  and  uttered  an 
indignant  and  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
government,  which  seemed  to  be  controlled  by  the 
policy  of  the  North,  ranks  with  the  noblest 
orations  of  ancient  or  modern  times 

On  the  following  day  the  Boston  Advertiser 
praised  Hilliard’s  "national”  speech  and  observed  that 

the  tribute  to  Webster  "called  forth  general  sympathy."17 

* 

Hilliard  remained  in  Boston  for  two  days.  While  there, 
he  was  Invited  to  attend  a dinner  given  by  the  scholar 
and  historian,  William  H.  Prescott.  Returning  to 
Washington  several  days  later,  Hilliard  took  with  him  the 


15Ibid.,  346. 

y * 

16Ibld..  346-347. 

17Boston  Advertiser.  March  14,  1848.  Hilliard 
observed  that  his"  speech  was  "well  received."  Politics 
and  Pen  Pictures.  187.  - 
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fond  memories  of  a speech  which  had  impressed  his  auditors, 
and  of  a dinner  which  had  enabled  him  to  meet  some  of  the 
leading  literary  figures  in  the  country*  There  seemed  to 
be  an  affinity  between  Hilliard  and  the  conservative 
leaders  of  Boston— an  affinity  which  transcended  geo- 
graphical boundaries  and  ripened  with  time*  The  two 
often  met  during  the  next  twelve  years*  And,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  a Boston 
newspaper  was  able  to  say  that  the  Milliards  of  Alabama 
and  the  Hilliards  of  Massachusetts  were  as  one.l^ 

The  second  type  of  speech-making  practiced  by 
Hilliard  during  the  first  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
dealt  with  the  policies  of  the  administration  relative  to 
the  Mexican  War*  Two  major  addresses  were  given  on  this 
subject  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1843 s "A  Government 
for  Oregon  - Policy  of  the  Administration,”  and  “Review  of 
the  Policy  of  President  Polk.  It  was  clear  to  those  who 
heard  these  addresses  that  Hilliard  was  speaking  both  as 
a national  Whig  and  as  a Southerner. 


The  first  of  the  speeches  was  delivered  March  30, 


13 


Boston  Dally  Advertiser.  October  26,  1360. 

^ These  speeches  appear  in  Hilliard,  Speeches  and 

Addresses,  - 123-150.  155-194;  Cong.  Globe.  30tT^  Cong'., 

1st.  Sess.,  5G5-5C7;  Cong.  Globe  and  Appendix,  ibid.. 
933-943.  The  speech  on  the  Oregon  territorial  government 
appears  in  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Speech  on  the  Bill  to 
ggtabllsh  a Territorial  Government  ln7£regon~ ^TWasMrtgton. 
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1348,  during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  to  establish  a 
territorial  government  in  Oregon.  Hilliard  declared  at 
the  outset  that  in  the  organization  of  territorial 
governments  in  Oregon,  Hew  Mexico,  and  Upper  California, 
"the  South  will  aim  at  no  exclusive  advantages,  nor  will 

it  submit  to  unjust  and  humiliating  restrictions. "20 

0 

Following  this  sectional  reference,  he  pointed  out  that 
his  discussion  would  not  be  limited  to  the  pending  bill 
before  the  House;  rather  it  would  include  the  methods 
used  by  Polk  in  conducting  the  war. 

Hilliard »s  first  indictment  against  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  constitutional  rights  had  been  ignored. 
"The  President,  in  ordering  the  army  to  a position  on 
the  Rio  Grande,"  he  declared,  "clearly  usurped  powers  not 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Constitution."2*  It  was  the 
function  of  Congress  rather  than  the  executive,  thought 
Hilliard,  to  decide  questions  of  peace  or  war.  He  then 
maintained  that  while  he  had  consistently  voted  for  sup- 
plies in  the  past,  he  had  no  intention  to  follow  a similar 
course  in  the  future.  The  reason  for  this  action,  ho 
added,  was  that 

The  war  has  been  prosecuted  throughout  for  the 

2°Cong.  Globe..  30th  Cong.,  1st.  Sees.,  565. 

21Ibld. 
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purpose  of  securing  Hew  Mexico  and  California. 

There  has  not  been  a moment  since  Its  commencement 
when  the  Administration  would  have  concluded  a peace 
on  any  other  terms.  It  was  for  this  that  General 
Taylor  was  ordered  to  advance  beyond  the  Rio  Grande 
after  he  had  scattered  the  Mexican  army  In  hopeless 
confusion,  and  to  range  his  victorious  troops  along 
the  Slerre  Madre,22 

Hilliard  continued  his  strong  Whig  doctrine.  He 
contended  that  much  of  the  territory  which  the  United 
States  stood  to  gain  through  this  “war  of  conquest"  was 

of  little  value.  New  Mexico,  he  argued,  was  unsuitod 

* 

for  agriculture,  while  California  was  "destitute  for  at- 
tractions for  a people  like  our  own."23  Yet,  despite 
these  conditions,  asserted  Hilliard,  the  government  was 
willing  to  spend  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  sacrifice 
25,000  lives,  and  lose  national  character  in  order  to 
gain  territory  which  "might  have  been  purchased  for  an 
inconsiderable  sum,"24 

The  remainder  of  the  speech  dealt  with  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  presidential  election  and  the  merits 
of  General  Taylor.  Predicting  the  defeat  of  the  adminis- 
tration, Hilliard  declared: 

The  support  which  the  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country  gives  to  General  Taylor* s noble  position  Is 

22Ibld. . 5G6. 

^Ibid. 

24 Ibid. 
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a cheering  indication.  It  is  full  of  promise  for 
the  future,  and  reminds  us  of  earlier  smd  better 
days.  I believe  that  the  people  will  bear  him 
triumphantly  into  the  Presidency.  He  will 
administer  the  government  with  a strict  regard 
to  the  Constitution;  he  will  call  into  his  cabinet 
the  ablest  of  his  political  friends;  ho  will  ar- 
rest the  demoralizing  practice  of  expelling  good 
men  from  the  subordinate  offices  to  out  ultra 
partisans  in  their  place.  ...  He  will  restore  the 
great  principles  which  belonged  to  the  early 
republican  Administrations,  and  will  guide  the 
country  into  a high  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.2® 

This  was  doubtless  the  most  partisan  Whig  speech 
which  Hilliard  had  given  since  ooming  to  Congress;  and  it 
can  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  It  was  an 
election  year.  The  address  was  well  received,  at  least 
by  the  members  of  the  Whig  party.  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer alluded  to  It  as  Ma  very  animated  speech. "26 

n.  * 

The  Washington  printers,  the  Gideon  brothers,  moreover, 
published  the  discourse  in  pamphlet  form.27 

Hilliard fs  second  major  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration came  in  July  shortly  before  the  armistice  with 


Mexico  was  signed.  On  this  occasion  he  presented  an 

* * 

elaborate  and  detailed  account  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  the  country  as  seen  in  relation  to  the  policies 


1043. 


Territorial 


25 Ibid.,  567. 

^Washington  National  Intelligencer.  March  31, 
2*7 

^'Hilliard,  Spec oh  on  the  Bill  to  Establish  a 
lal  Government  In  OregonT  
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of  Polk*  Vilion  the  Democrats  cane  into  power,  lie 
charged,  the  United  States  was  virtually  free  from  debt* 
furthermore,  her  relations  with  the  whole  world  were 
peaceful*  Within  two  yeai’s  after  his  inauguration,  how- 
ever, Polk  succeoded,  c arged  Hilliard,  in  procipltating 

a controversy  \7ith  Great  Britain  and  a war  with  Mexico. 

* 

This  point  was  of  particular  significance  to  Hilliard, 
for  lie  holiovod  that  the  president  had  usurped  powers 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  Congress*  Against  the  danger 
of  such  action,  he  warned: 

Give  up  to  the  President  the  power  of  making 
war;  leave  it  to  him  to  fix  your  boundaries,  to 
back  yoar  negotiations  with  bayonets,  to  decide 
your  questions  with  other  nations  by  bringing  up 
armies  or  fleets  to  aid  the  adjustment,  and  he 
will  need  no  crown  to  make  him  royal;  the  very 
power  with  which  you  invest  him  makes  him  every 
inch  a king *28  * 

Hilliard  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  United  States  was 

attacked  first  by  the  Mexicans.  For  that  reason,  he, 

though  opposed  to  war,  had  voted  supplies.  But,  he 

queried: 


Where  was  the  necessity  of  Invasion  after  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma?  When  would  the  flying  Mexicans  have  rallied 
and  rocrossed  the  Rio  Grande?  The  very  terror  of 
Taylor's  none  would  have  driven  them  from  the  whole 
line  of  that  stream.*'*# 


23Son,;.  Globe  and  Appendix.  30th.  Cong.,  1st.  Seas., 
29 Ibid. 
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What  effect  have  these  aggressive  policies  had 
upon  the  present?  Hilliard  next  asked.  In  answering 
tills  question  he  asserted  that  the  country  was  now 
burdened  with  a heavy  debt  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  rail- 
lion  dollars.  More  inportant,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
a formidable  internal  question  had  arisen.  A movement 
had  been  started  to  organize  the  now  territories  along 
geographical  linos  which  favored  a particular  section. 

In  discussing  this  point,  Hilliard  shifted  his  position 
considerably  from  that  of  national  Whig  to  a Southern 
sectionalist.  He  denounced  those  agitators  "who  employ 
all  their  energies  in  alienating  the  North  from  the  South, 
and  who  seek,  by  every  means  within  their  power,  go 
Inflame  tno  popular  mind  of  every  other  portion  of  the 

Union  against  the  people  of  tho  slave  holding  States."30 

* 

Stressing  the  need  for  an  appeal  to  patriotism, 
Hilliard  next  gave  his  views  on  the  authority  of  Congress 
over  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  Three  propo- 
sitions were  presented:  (1)  Congress  possesses  exclusive 

power  to  legislate  for  the  territories  of  the  United 
States;  (2)  this  exclusive  power  to  legislate,  however, 
is  a limited  one;  and  (3)  the  legislation  should  be  for 
the  good  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  ownership  of  the 

30 Ibid. . 940. 
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territories.  Through  these  arguments,  Hilliard  hoped  to 
show  that  all  of  the  states  of  the  Union  had  an  equal 
claim  on  the  newly  acquired  property.  Those  claims,  he 
felt,  could  be  adjusted  through  a compromise:  "Let  the 

interests  of  all  the  States  of  this  Confederacy  bo 
regarded,  and  let  us  come  right  up  to  a line  and  adhere  to 
It."  x He  then  suggested  as  a solution,  the  extension  of 
the  ?4issouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.32 

As  Hilliard  completed  his  discussion  of  what  should 
be  done  with  the  territories,  he  again  attacked  the  Polk 
administration  for  its  wreckless  policies.  Also  as  ho 
concluded  he  once  again  assumed  the  role  of  national  Whig, 
and  actually  campaigned  for  Taylor,  He  maintained  that 
the  Vi/higs  should  be  elected  in  the  coming  campaign  because 
they,  unlike  the  Democrats,  would  uphold  those  principles 
which  were  essential  to  liberty.  In  short,  it  was 
Hilliard’s  belief  that  Taylor  would  resist  the  idea  of  too 
much  executive  power,  and  oppose  needless  war  and  conquest. 

The  two  congressional  speeches  on  the  policies  of 


the  Polk  administration  represent  only  a small  portion  of 
Hilliard’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  party  during  1843. 


51Ibid.,  941. 

, ^ f2Ibld.;  Hilliard  had  offered  a similar  solution 
in  h^s  discussion  on  the  V/ilmot  proviso,  January  5.  1347. 
Ibid.,  29th.  Cong.,  2nd.  Soss.,  229. 
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At  mammoth  political  rallies  in  Alabama  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, and.  at  the  national  Whig  convention,  he 
vigorously  championed  the  cause  of  Taylor, 

In  his  July,  1347,  speech  at  Mount  Meigs,  nearly 
one  year  before  the  presidential  nominating  conventions 
wore  to  b8  held,  Hilliard  had  made  it  clear  that  the 
future  of  the  Whig  party  rested  with  Taylor  rather  than 
with  Clay,  Largely  owing  to  the  Influence  of  Hilliard, 
support  for  the  Mexican  War  hero  had  begun  to  crystallize 
in  Alabama  by  January,  1848,  During  the  month  of  January 
Hilliard  returned  home  from  Washington  to  address  a Taylor 
meeting  in  the  Montgomery  district.  In  this  speech, 
stated  the  Flag  and  Advertiser,  he  affirmed  "that  he  was 
for  Taylor  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Adminis- 
tration—to  prevent  the  democracy  from  carrying  out  Its 
policy."33  Since  Hilliard  had  been  elected  to  a second 
term  In  Congress  without  opposition,  the  Advertiser 

■ IIW  " 11  « 

regretted  the  spirit  of  "partyism"  which  now  seemed  to 
be  prevalent  among  the  Taylor  supporters  in  Alabama.3^ 

Hilliard  was  at  this  time  closely  associated  with 
the  grass  roots  movement  for  Taylor,  Thus,  on  February 

3*5 

Montgomery  Tri-Weekly  Flag  and  Advertiser, 
February  1,  1343, 

34Ibid. 
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22,  ho  was  invited  to  bo  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 

a Whig  festival  in  Philadelphia  in  honor  of  Washington  and 

Taylor,  Speaking  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 

fifteen  hundred  people,35  Hilliard  declared: 

We  need  some  man  who  is  not  simply  a politician} 
some  man  cast  in  the  noble  mould;  some  man  endeared  ' 
to  the  American  people  by  his  services;  some  man  who, 
on  trying  occasions,  has  displayed  both  courage  and 
wisdom;  some  man  whose  public  and  private  character 
aro  alike  spotless,  to  vindicate  the  principles  of 
the  American  government,  and  bring  it* back  to  its 
purer  days  and  better  days.  In  the  order  of 
Providence,  such  a man  is  presented  to  us  now.  That 
man  is  General  Zachary  Taylor  [Great  acclamation} 

He  then  reminded  those  who  still  wanted  the  nomination  of 

Clay  that  they  must  sacrifice  their  personal  preferences 

on  the  altar  of  a noble  cause.  For,  while  the  Whigs  could 

not  hope  to  win  with  Clay,  said  Hilliard,  "we  fear  no 

defeat"  under  Taylor* s banner, 

Hilliard  was  not  alone  In  these  sentiments.  He 

was  joined  in  Congress  by  such  Southerners  as  Alexander 

Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia  and  a few  Northerners 

including  Truman  Smith  of  Connecticut  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


35Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Transcript.  Februarv  23. 

1848# 

^"General  Taylor *s  Claims  to  the  Presidency, "Hilliard, 
Speeches  and  Addresses.  334.  A fairly  complete  account  of 
the  speech'  also  appears  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  and 
Transcript.  February  23,  1848,  and  the  No rth' American? 
February  23,  1848# 
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of  Illinois.3 * * **7  By  the  time  the  nomination  convention  met 
in  June,  the  ’’Whigs  of  nearly  all  the  southern  states,” 
observes  Cole,  "had,  • • expressed  their  preferences  for 
Taylor#”38  The  Whigs  had  won  a decisive  victory  with  a 
military  hero  in  1840,  and  if  that  is  what  it  would  take 
to  win  again,  they  were  willing  to  pass  over  their  two 
great  leaders — Clay  and  Webster# 

In  early  June,  about  three  hundred  delegates  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia  to  participate  in  the  Whig  National 
Convention.  Chosen  to  be  one  of  the  representatives  from 
Alabama,  Hilliard  arrived  on  the  scene  early, 39  and  im- 
mediately began  to  work  for  Taylor#  The  delegates  as  a 
whole,  according  to  Holman,  were  ”rather  mediocre”  men  who 
’’belonged  to  the  second  order  of  politicians#”40  Included 
on  Holman fs  list  of  the  limited  few  who  had  abilities 


3^0ne  writer  observes  that  the  Southerners  of  this 
group  ’’realized  clearly  the  meaning  and  the  consequences 

of  the  growing  anti-slavery  character  of  the  northern 
section  of  their  party#  They  sought,  therefore,  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  their  section  by  electing  to  the 
presidency,  a southerner  who,  they  believed,  could  be  relied 
upon  to  check  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
if  necessary,  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power#  Fortune, 
it  seemed,  brought  forward  General  Taylor  just  at  the 
critical  moment.”  Cole.  A History  of  the  Whip:  Partv  of 
the  South,  127. * — 

38Ibld. , 128# 

30 In  this  connection  Hilliard  observed  that  he  ’’was 
a guest  of  Josiah  Randall,  a distinguished  statesman  and 
an  ardent  Whig,  whose  hospitality  was  profuse  and  elegant#” 
Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  195# 

40Holman  Hamilton,  Zachary  Taylor  in  the  White 
House.  (New  York,  1951),  3 — — 
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'’well  above  average,"  was  the  name  of  Hilliard. 4^  During 
the  convention  Hilliard  delivered  at  least  two  Impromptu 
addresses*  In  the  first  he  opposed  his  Alabama  colleague, 
C.  C*  Langdon  of  Mobile,  by  asserting  that  If  "one  man 
represented  the  views  of  his  state  fully,  he  was  in  favor 
of  letting  that  man  be  heard  from  his  State* The 
second  speech  was  an  argument  against  a resolution  designed 
to  prevent  the  claims  of  any  candidate  who  was  "not 
pledged  to  maintain  and  carry  out  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  Whig  party*  * * *"43 

In  these  two  Instances  Hilliard  was  opposing  moves 
made  by  Clay  supporters  to  stop  the  trend  toward  Taylor* 
Soon,  however,  resistance  to  the  Mexican  War  hero 
lessened,  and  It  became  evident  to  all  that  the  Taylor 
bandwagon,  moving  slowly  at  first,  would  in  time  gain  suf- 
ficient momentum  to  crush  the  hopes  of  Clay,  Webster,  and 
Scott.  On  the  fourth  ballot  Taylor  was  elected  by  a 
sizeable  majority.44  It  ie  significant  to  note  that 
throughout  the  balloting  not  a single  Southern  vote  went 

41  Ibid* 

^Washington  National  Intelligencer*  June  10,  1348. 
Langdon,  who  was  for  years  editor" of  the  Mobile  Advertiser, 
was  the  only  Alabama  delegate  who  favored  Clay*  * 

45Io1£« • June  12,  1348*  The  resolution  was  doubt- 
less aimed  at  Taylor* 

w . . 44Taylor  received  171  votes.  Clay  32,  Scott  63,  and 
Webster  14*  Ibid*  * 
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to  a Northern  man,45  Of  further  significance  is  the 
fact  that  since  Taylor  had  given  no  pledges,45  the 
Whigs,  as  in  previous  campaigns,  could  not  develop  a 
concrete  platform.  Thus  they  were  forced  to  go  before 
the  country  without  a detailed  statement  of  policy. 

Meanwhile  the  Democrats  had  held  their  convention 
in  Baltimore  in  May,  They  found  themselves,  despite  their 
four  years  of  national  rule,  badly  divided  over  the 
question  of  slavery.  New  York,  in  fact,  sent  two 
delegations:  the  “bunkers,”  loyal  to  the  principles  of 

the  party,  and  the  "Barnburners, " opposed  to  slavery. 

Each  delegation  claimed  the  right  to  be  seated.  Since 
compromise  could  not  be  obtained,  the  "Barnburners"  with- 
drew.47 The  Democrats,  in  the  end,  nominated  Lewis  Cass 


45See  Proceedings  of  the  Whig  National  Convention, 
Ibid. . June  10,  11,  12,  1848,  Cole  has  pointed  out  that 
‘Taylor » s triumph  in  the  convention  was  a* southern  Whig 
triumph. ” A History  of  the  Whig  Party  in  the  South.  200. 

iff 

°Taylor  wrote  in  August,  1347:  "if  ever  I oc- 

cupy the  white  house,  it  must  be  by  the  spontaneous 
movement  pf  the  people,  without  any  action  of  mine  in 
relation  to  it;  without  pledges  other  than  I have  pre- 
viously stated,  a strict  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  so  that  I could  enter  on  the  arduous  rtvI 
responsible  duties  appertaining  to  said  office,  untram- 
melled so  that  I could  be  the  President  of  the  country, 
and  not  of  a party,"  Zachary  Taylor  to  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Camp  near  Monterey,  Mexico,  August  3,  1347, 
quoted  in  Philadelphia  Daily  Ledger  and  Trans cr lot. 
February  23,  1048.  L“ 

47 Dickey,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss.  Whig  Orator  of 
the  Old  South,  320.  
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of  Michigan,  who  was  a Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles#  Of  Cas3,  who  like  Taylor  was  a military 
personage,  Channlng  has  said*  "He  had  a great  repu- 
tation in  his  day,  although  the  reason  for  it  is  some- 
what indistinct  at  the  present  time#”48 

For  those  who  thought  only  in  terras  of  opposition 
to  slavery,  neither  Taylor,  a slaveholder,  nor  Cass,  a 
friend  of  the  South,  was  a satisfactory  candidate.  As  a 
result,  this  group,  comprised  largely  of  ’’Barnburners,  " 
’’Conscience  Whigs,"  and  "Free  Soil  Democrats,”49  rallied 
around  the  banner  of  Martin  Van  Buren  who  was  now  a free 
Boiler  and  an  avowed  opponent  of  Southern  Democratic 
ideas#50  While  Van  Buren  could  not  hope  to  win,  he  had 

4 

more  than  enough  strength  to  split  the  Democratic  vote, 
thus  insuring  a Taylor  victory# 

The  slavery  issue  was  further  projected  into  the 
contest  of  1848,  when  a small  but  powerful  Democratic 
minority,  led  by  the  fire-eater  Yancey,  opposed  the 
"squatter  sovereignty  doctrine”  of  Cass.  As  early  as 


40Edward  Charming,  A History  of  the  United  States. 

6 Vols.,  (New  York,  1932),  VlTTiV ' 

, 49i>ickey,  Sargent  S#  Prentiss  . Whig  Orator  of  the 
Old  South.  320,  u 

50Channing,  A History  of  the  United  States.  VI,  74. 
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February  in  the  State  Convention  in  Alabama,  Yancey  had 
introduced  a series  of  resolutions  which  became  known  as 
the  “Alabama  Platform."  These  resolutions,  anticipating 
the  division  of  the  Democratic  party  in  1360,  held  the  ad- 
vanced view  that  the  Federal  Government  was  honor  bound 
to  protect  slave  property  in  the  territories.  The  plat- 
form, moreover,  instructed  the  Alabama  delegates  to  refrain 
from  voting  for  any  candidate  who  favored  the  restriction 
of  slavery.61  At  the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  Kay, 
Yancey,  who  was  a delegate,  offered  the  Alabama  resolutions; 
but  they  were  rejected  by  a vote  of  216  to  36, 52  For  the 
next  few  weeks  a heated  struggle  between  the  Yancey  and  the 
Benjamin  F.  Patrick  wings  of  the  Alabama  Democratic  party 
took  place.  The  Patrick  group  held  with  Cass  and  later 
with  Douglas  that  the  doctrine  of  “squatter  sovereignty” 
was  sound.  ' Rebuked  by  the  great  majority  of  his  party 
and  by  the  Democratic  press,  Yancey  nevertheless  held  firm, 
and  refused  to  enter  the  contest  in  his  state  in  support  of 
Cass.64 

When  Congress  adjourned  in  the  late  summer  of 
1343,  Hilliard  threw  his  energies  into  the  contest  in 

61iiodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  270-271. 

52lbld. . 272. 

53 ibid. , 274. 

^Denman,  The  Secession  Movement  in  Alabama 
(Montgomery,  1933)7"  "13*  “ 
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Alabama  and  in  Western  Georgia.  His  speeches  wore 
constructed  around  two  arguments:  first,  the  war-like 

propensities  of  Cass,  and,  second,  the  misuse  of  the 
veto  power  by  Polk.  In  almost  every  address,  Hilliard 
accused  Cass  of  wanting  to  fight  England  about  Oregon, 
and  of  being,  moreover,  "the  mainstay  and  supporter  of 
the  administration  throughout  the  Mexican  War.  • . .',55 

Hilliard* s chief  argument,  however,  was  the 
subject  of  the  veto  power.  He  referred  to  it  as  the 
"one  man  power”  which  had  been  heretofore  used  in  a 
manner  which  had  proved  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
the  people.56  In  essence,  he  said  on  this  point  during 
one  of  his  campaign  addresses: 

what,  cannot  you  be  trusted  with  the  making  of 
your  own  laws?  Do  you  not  understand  your  own 
wants?  You  are  Intelligent  free  men,  not  ignorant 
slaves;  you  are  the  masters,  and  the  Presidents  are' 
your  servants;  It  is  your  business  to  make  the  laws, 
and  the  President's  to  execute  them;  it  is  not  for 
you  to  ask  him,  but  for  him  to  ask  you  what  laws  are 
to  be  made  I This  is  Taylor's  doctrine.  But  the 
Democrats  oppose  this  theory;  they  are  in  favor  of 
the  one  man  power--the  kingly,  arbitrary  veto  power. 
Why , this  system  is  to  continue,  you  might  as 

well  abolish  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  create 
the  President  dictator  at  once,  if  he  is  to  decide 
on  all  occasions  what  laws  are  to  be  made.  But  we— 
the  Whigs — oppose  this;  we  are  contending  for  the 
people  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man.  . . ,57 


cc 

'-’Columbus  Times,  quoted  In  Alabama  State  Gazette. 
September  21,  1348.  * 

CC 

°Alabama  State  Gazette.  September  26,  1348, 

57  Ibid. 
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Sine©  these  two  arguments  did  not  constitute  a platform, 
Hilliard  was  at  a loss  to  be  explicit  on  the  overall 
policy  of  the  Whigs#  Consequently,  a reporter  for  the 
Columbus  'Times,  after  hearing  Hilliard  speak,  concluded 
that  the  Constitution  was  the  real  Whig  platform.58 

Hilliard  was  sensitive  to  the  charge  that  he  was 
supporting  a candidate  who  had  made  no  commitments.  In 
upholding  Taylor  and  the  Whig  party  on  this  essential 
point,  he  tried  to  draw  a distinction  between  principles” 
and  "measures.”59  He  contended  that  while  every  presi- 
dential candidate  should  entertain  principles  he  should 
not  be  obligated,  on  the  other  hand,  to  state  beforehand 
what  particular  measures  or  laws  he  should  recommend.  The 
State  Gazette  summarized  Hilliard's  views  on  this  point  as 
follows: 

All  Mr*  Hilliard  requires  General  Taylor  to 
disclose  in  soliciting  the  votes  of  the  people,  is 
some  such  radical  principle  as  that  he  is  a 
” Jeffersonian  Whig*.  ...  He  positively  declares 
that  any  man  who  will  subscribe  to  any  given  plat- 
i orm  of  principles  and  pledge  himself  to  be  governed 
by  them  ought  not  to  be  trusted— that  such  a man.  if 
tempt ed,  would  b e SHeTirst  to  violate  his  obligations t60 

It  would  appear  that  Hilliard,  vainly  trying  to 

58 

Columbus  Times,  quoted  in  ibid.,  September  21,  1848, 

59 

Ibid.,  September  26,  1848, 

60  Ibid. 
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defend  Taylor's  position,  had  drawn  a distinction  without 
a difference.  He  must  have  realized  that  there  could 
never  be  a logical  dichotomy  of  principles  and  measures. 
Yet,  he  had  no  real  alternative.  His  plight  was  the 
plight  of  the  Whigs  who  had  chosen  to  place  their  trust 
in  a military  hero  rather  than  in  a platform.  Despite 
the  apparent  specious  nature  of  Hilliard's  argument,  it 
was  effective;  and  those  who  accepted  the  above  major 
premise  would  even  more  readily  accept  the  conclusion, 
t-ass,  said  Hilliard,  had  committed  himself  to  a platform 
which  meant  nothing  more  than  that  there  would  be  a 
repetition  of  the  "old  game”—  another  “northern  with 
southern  feelings."  Van  Buren,  too,  had  subscribed  to 
a platform,  and  was  called  a "northern  man  with  southern 
-poolings;  out,  exclaimed  Hilliard,  "where  was  he  now?"^ 
The  appreciation  with  which  Hilliard's  talents 
load  come  to  be  viewed  at  this  time  is  indicated  by  the 

following  statement  from  the  Democratic  organ,  the  Alabama 
State  Gazette: 


accord  at  once  and  with  pleasure  to  Mr. 

abmfclcE  as  a speaker  and  an  advocate. 
ci  an  uncommon  order;  he  is  highly  prepossessing  in 
nis  ssyle  of  delivery — chaste  in  his  diction,  and 
generally  unexcept ionally  courteous  in  his  treatment 
of  the  arguments  of  his  opponents;  and  we  consider 
the  whigs  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  labors  in 
behalf  of  Taylorism,  he  being  in  our  opinion  not  only 


61Ibld. 
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the  strongest  man  in  that  party,  in  this  district, 
but  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  in  the  State,62 

Hilliard  had  cause  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  the 

Alabama  election  in  November,  Despite  the  fact  that  Cass 

carried  the  state,  his  majority  of  881  out  of  a total  of 

61,845  votes63  could  rightfully  be  interpreted  as  a moral 

victory  for  the  Whigs,64  The  Washington  Whig  gave  much 

of  the  credit  for  the  reduced  Democratic  majority  in 

Alabama  to  Hilliard.63  Though  these  conclusions  are 

doubtless  true,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Yancey’s 

neutrality  had  some  influence  on  the  result. 


The  victory  of  the  Whigs  in  1848  gave  little 
comfort  to  the  Southern  ultras.  Since  nothing  definite  was 
known  of  Taylor’s  position  on  the  slavery  question,  not 
even  his  closest  friends  could  be  sure  what  action  he  would 
take  on  the  Wilmot  proviso.  When  Congress  convened  in 
December,  1848,  therefore,  “the  situation  was  ripe  for 
agitation, 1,66  Within  a few  days  after  the  session  began 


Ibid, . September  25,  1843. 

63  • ' ' 

1848.  Washington  National  Intelligencer.  December  2, 

11,000.  6Ibid^’S  naJorlty  in  1344  in  Alabama  was  more  than 

n_,,_  ia  M°ntgomery  Alabama 

journal,  ^arch  35,  1849,  For  a similar  view  see 
American  Review.  X (December.  1849),  619. 


138. 


66Cole,  History  of  the  Whig  Party  in  the  South. 
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the  House  passed  a resolution  instructing  the  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prepare  a bill  prohibiting 
slavery  there.  Following  this  action,  the  Southern  move- 
ment, now  well  under  way,  became  more  assertive  than 
ever.®7 

Southern  members  of  Congress  held  a caucus  on 
December  23,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  some  measure 
which  might  protect  the  rights  of  the  South.  At  this 
meeting  a Committee  of  Fifteen,  headed  by  Calhoun,  war  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  slave- 
holding states.  The  address,  which  oocupies  about  twenty- 
three  pages  of  Calhoun's  works,  exposed  the  attacks  which 
had  been  made  on  Southern  institutions,  and  pointed  up  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  union.  It  argued,  particularly, 
that  the  North  had  violated  the  Constitution  with  respect 
to  fugitive  slaves.  The  address  then  followed  with  a 
history  of  the  aggressions  on  Southern  Institutions  at- 

it  v 

tempted  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  In  al- 
luding to  contemporary  events,  it  attacked  the  injustices 
of  the  Wilrnot  proviso  and  other  anti-slavery  measures. 68 

67 Ibid. 

68For 

a copy  of  the  complete  address  see  the 
Washington  Dally  Union.  January  28,  1849,  and  Richard 
Cralle,  (ed7JV 'works  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  6 vols.  (New 
York,  1855),  Vl7""296-3T3*  
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Whllo  Calhoun  was  writing  the  Southern  address, 
a movement  was  crystallizing  to  change  the  orientation  so 
that  the  address  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Conservative  leaders  felt  that  to  direct  the 
message  to  the  South  alone  would  have  an  inflammatory 
effect.  Thus,  when  the  reconstituted  Committee  of 
Fifteen  met  on  January  18,  Berrien  of  Georgia  offered  a 
substitute  motion,  making  it  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States .69 

At  a general  meeting  held  four  days  later,  both 
addresses  were  read  to  the  delegates.  When  the  substi- 
tute motion  was  put  to  a vote  a short  while  later,  it  was 
defeated  by  a margin  of  thirty-three  to  twenty-seven. 
Calhoun's  address  was  then  adopted.70  While  official 
accounts  of  the  meeting  show  that  Hilliard  voted  against 


tho  Southern  address,  they  do  not  list  his  name  among 
those  who  voted  for  the  substitute  motion,  Hilliard 


The  sentiments  and  in  some  cases  the  language  of 
the  substitute  address  were  strikingly  similar  to  those 
which  appeared  in  the  original  address.  See  Washington 
Daily  Union,  January  28,  1849. 


7QNiles»  National  Register.  LXXV  (1349),  84-38; 
Washington~T)ally  Union,  January  28.  1849.  Cole  has  ob- 
served that  "most  of  ’the  Whigs.  . . were  against  any 
address  whatsoever,  and  by  abstaining  from  voting  permitted 
a motion  to  be  lost  which  substituted  for  Calhoun's  ad- 
dress the  milder  one  of  Berrien  which  was  supported  by  the 
moderate  Democrats  and  by  those  Whigs  who  favored  an  ad- 
dress." The  Whig  Party  in  the  South.  140. 
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contended,  however,  that  he  ’’signed  it  promptly."71 
These  addresses  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  play  a significant  role  in  the 
congressional  campaigns  of  1849. 72 


In  this  period  of  sectional  agitation,  Hilliard 
journeyed  to  Boston  to  deliver  a significant  lecture  to 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association.  The  occasion  was  the 
oixth  Annual  Course  of  Public  Lectures  sponsored  by  the 
Association.  Speaking  before  a crowded  house  of  thirteen 
hundred  people,  Hilliard  discussed  ’’the  relation  between 
the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  States."73 


„ Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  200. 

Judge  Berrien  states  that  from  t ITFTd eg'Innlng  Mr . Hilliard 
coincided  with  him  In  his  address  cordially  and  fully,  and 
sustained  it  throughout,”  Montgomery  Alabama  Daily  Journal. 

S3?,1349,  In  the  same  lssue  the  Journal 
the  following  letter  written  by  A.  W.  Venable  to  xHilliard 
Brownsvilie  on  May  10,  1349:  "My  Dear  Sir:— Yours  of 

tho  ^Iso  April  has  been  received,  and  I answer  your  inter- 
rog&tion  with  great  pleasure#  You  d.Idf  on  the  morning 
after  tne  final  meeting  of  the  Southern  delegation,  answer 
affirmatively  to  my  question  that  you  did  vote  for  the 
address  • ’’ 


72 

_ Tt  , Speaking  of  the  Compromise  Motion,  the  Washington 
taloxi,  January  23,  1849,  said:  ”we  cannot  oermit 

the  occasion  to  pass  without  paying  the  tribute  of  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia,  and  the  very  few  Whigs 
wno  have  cooperated  In  this  movement.  They  manfully 
severed  the  fetters  of  party,  and  acted  like  men  who  had 
the  honor  of  their  constituents  and  the  welfare  of  their 
country  before  them,  and  were  not  swayed  alone  by  the 
narrow  and  shortsighted  views  of  party  expediency." 
Southerners  as  a whole,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this 
view;  and  thus  a surprisingly  large  number  of  southern 
congressmen  who  failed  to  sign  Calhoun* s address  went  down 
to  defeat  in  the  congressional  elections. 


Library 


73Twenty-Nlnth  Annual  Report  of  the  & 
Association  of  Boston  (Bo s t on7~l3W) ~ 


Mercantile 
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Although  there  are  seemingly  no  accounts  of  the  speech, 

Du  Bose  reports  that  "It  received  the  just  encomiums  of 
the  leading  opponents  of  Southern  Eights"  in  Boston.74 
Of  more  importance  than  the  speech  itself,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  Hilliard  received  the  invitation.  Others 
who  presented  lectures  during  this  series  included  such 
eminent  Northern  political  and  literary  figures  as 
Webster,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Charles  Sumner,  and  Rufus  Choate.75 
Hilliard  vras  the  lone  representative  of  the  South.  That 
he  made  this  speech  while  his  Southern  colleagues  were 
meeting  in  December  is  also  important  in  light  of  subse- 
quent events  in  Alabama.  The  Southern  radicals  accused 
him  of  conveniently  going  North  during  a great  sectional 
crisis.  What  they  apparently  did  not  understand  is  that 
Hilliard  played  two  roles,  each  consistent  with  the  other. 
He  was  both  a Southerner  and  a Unionist.  And,  if  on  oc- 
casion, he  seemed  to  neglect  the  one  for  the  other,  he 
did  so  thinking  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country. 

74Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 

Yancey,  I,  262. 

75Twenty-Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  of'  ft  os  bon.  — 
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As  a 3u.es t of  Nathan  Appleton  during  his  stay  in 
Boston,  Hilliard  had  an  opportunity  to  widen  his  contacts 
v/ith  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  field  of  literature* 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance,  for  example,  with  Prescott, 
and  met  for  the  first  time  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 
and  George  TIcknor*7®  He  heard  a sermon,  moreover,  by 
the  celebrated  preacher,  Theodore  Parker*  Returning  to 
Washington,  Hilliard  read  with  pleasure  the  following 
account  in  the  Whig  concerning  the  Boston  trip:  "New 

England.  • . has  put  forth  her  claims  to  his 
[Hilliard's]  friendship.  . . * The  'Old  Bay  State'.  . . 
extended  to  him  her  bounteous  hospitality."7,7 

Hilliard  gave  but  one  major  address  during  the 
short  second  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress*  The 
speech,  delivered  on  February  10,  1349,  doalt  with  the 
subject  of  providing  governments  for  the  new  territories 


acquired  from  Mexico*  Convinced  that  the  numerous  bills 


which  had  been  presented  were  inadequate,  Hilliard  came 
up  with  a plan  of  his  own*  Before  outl  ning  the  plan. 


76 

Hilliard  pointed  out  that  the  acquaintance  which 
he  formed  with  Longfellow  on  this  occasion  "ripened  into 
a friendship  which  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

Of  Tickncr  he  said:  1 formed  a friendship  that  was  never 

interrupted  during  his  life."  Hilliard.  Politics  and  Pen 
Pictures.  201;  202-203.  


7 7 Washing ton  Whig, 
Dally  Journal,  March  oO,  1 


quoted  in  Montgomery  Alabama 
849*  
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however,  he  told  his  colleagues:  "I  shall  endeavor,  so 

far  as  may  be  proper,  to  lose  sight  of  my  allegiance  to 
party  or  section;  I shall  hope  to  treat  it  as  a great 
American  question, n73 

Moving  into  the  body  of  his  speech,  Hilliard 
asserted  two  principles:  first,  Mexico  should  be  paid 

the  sum  agreed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  May,  1343;  and, 
secondly,  a government  should  be  provided  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  territories.  The  bill  which  he 
then  suggested  as  a solution  to  the  problem  was  in  the 
form  of  a compromise.  It  proposed  to  cut  off  from  Texas 
all  her  territory  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes,  and  to  leave  California  "in  possession  of  its 
entire  territory.  . . ."79  But,  it  should  be  noted,  he 
was  opposed  to  those— including  his  friend,  Preston  of 
South  Carolina— who  argued  that  California  should  come 
into  the  Union  as  a single  state,  What  Hilliard  was 
actually  proposing  was  an  extension  of  the  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty-minute  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  If 
such  a plan  were  carried  out,  he  observed,  "the  South 
would  receive,  of  California  only  143,234  square  miles,  of 

73Cong.  Globe  and  Appendix.  30th  Cong.  2nd.  Sess., 

103. 

79 Ibid.,  105. 
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New  Mexico  43,489  square  miles:  In  all,  188,723  square 

miles.”  The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gain  an 
excess  *bf  some  200,000  square  miles. m8° 

Hilliard's  concluding  appeal  indicates  clearly 
the  position  which  he  had  taken  since  his  entrance  into 
Congress  in  1845.  Not  forgetting  that  he  was  a Southerner, 
he  nevertheless  maintained  his  devotion  to  the  Union.  In 
this  connection  he  said: 

I am  a Southern  man  by  birth,  by  rearing,  by  allegiance, 
by  all  the  mighty  sympathies  which  can  bind  the  heart 
of  a man  to  his  people;  but  I claim  the  wider  and 
still  more  glorious  privilege  of  being  a citizen  of  the 
American  Union;  and  while  I love  the  South,  I should 
love  the  South  less  if  it  did  not  form  a part  of  this 
Union.  No  act  of  mine  shall  ever  do  anything  toward 
surrendering  the  glory  and  the  rights  of  the  section 
from  which  I come;  no  act  of  mine  shall  ever  do  any- 
thing toward  weakening  the  tie  which  binds  us  together 
as  a cotiEion  country.  I have  heretofore  never  partici- 
pated in  any  scheme  of  that  kind,  and  while  God  gives 
me  reason,  I never  shall*  I will  encounter  any 
hazard,  here  or  at  home,  before  I will  take  part  in  any 
combination  looking  to  any  such  purpose.  There  are 
rights,  many  rights,  dear  to  us  as  a southern  people. 

I know  it.  But  no  man  shall  make  me  count  the  cost 
of  this  Union;  no  man  shall  bring  me  to  the  point  when 
I will  run  over  the  estimate  to  see  that  I can  afford 
to  give  up  the  South  or  the  Union.  I v/111  cling  to 
both.  I will  never  be  brought  into  a cold  arithmetical 
estimate  of  that  description.  If  I thought  the 
organizing  a government  for  California  would  put  this 
Union  in  peril,  I would  forever  withhold  that  government. 
If  I thought  the  surrender  of  that  territory  was  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  our  harmony,  or  our 
fraternal  feeling,  I would  give  up  that  territory  now 
and  forever. 21 


30Ibid. 


81 Ibid..  106-107. 
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Hilliard* s speech  on  tills  occasion  was  doubtless 
his  most  effective  congressional  oration  since  his  remarks 
on  the  Oregon  question  three  years  before.  Praising  it 
for  being  "elevated,  dignified  and  well-timed,”  the 
Washington  Whig  noted  that  the  address  "has  commanded  at- 
tention in  all  portions  of  our  country.”82  The  editor 

0 

then  earnestly  cont  ended  ”a  perusal  of  it,  particularly  to 
our  southern  friends,”83  In  publishing  a copy  of  the 
speech,  the  Alabama  Journal  saldi  ”It  is  an  able  and 
eloquent  effort,  conservative  and  patriotic  in  its  tone 
and  will  amply  repay  the  reader."84  When  the  Jufaula 
Democrat  expressed  indignation  over  Hilliard ‘s  warm  regard 
to  the  Union,88  the  J ournal  roplied: 

* ■ 0 

If  there  is  one  sentiment  which,  above  others, 
is  worthy  of  high  commendation  in  the  late  speech 
of  Mr.  Hilliard  in  tlie  House,  it  is  the  one  with 
which  the  Democrats  find  fault.  . . . The  arguments 
of  Mr.  Hilliard  are  not  and  cannot  be  fairly  met 
• • • • We  repeat,  we  heartily  approve  of  that 
eloquent  speech,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  oeople  of 
the  district  approve  of  it.  and  we  solemnly* believe 
the  other  tenth  too.  . . 

^Washington  Whig,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal.  March  30,  1349.  

33Ibid. 

_ 0 0 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal.  February  28, 

OC 

°°Eufaula  Democrat,  quoted  in  ibid..  March  29, 


Dally 

1849. 

1049. 


86Ibid. 
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To  make  the  refutation  still  stronger,  the  editor  boasted: 
"Mr*  hi  11  lard  never  stood  as  v;  ell  in  this  district  and 
before  the  whole  country  as  he  does  this  day.”87 

When  Hilliard  returned  to  Alabama  in  the  spring  of 
1849,  the  Whip  praised  his  record  and  confidently  asserted 
that  he  would  be  re-elected  to  a third  term  in  Congress: 

liver  since  his  residence  amongst  us,  he  1ms  been 
constantly  gaining  upon  our  affections.  . . . Mr. 
Hilliard  is  a genuine,  patriotic  Whig,  and,  what  we 
admire  him  most  for,  an  original  Taylor  man.  . . . 

He  returns  to  his  dl sir i c't,  he. v i ng“  y I e IdecTTo  the 
wishes  of  Ms  large  constituency,  and  again  to  combat 
the  foe;  and  if  we  may  venture  to  guess  from  Ms 
former  success,  he  will  reap  a ”Buena  Vista”  victory 
over  his  opponents .38 

Similarly,  the  editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer  said: 

The  acquaintance  of  Mr*  Hilliard  with  foreign  af-  - 
fairs  has  been  observed  during  his  service  in  Congress, 
and  especially  so  In  Ms  service  on  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  whioh  committee  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  last  two  sessions.  We  trust  that  the 
WMgs  of  the  second  congressional  district  of  Alabama 
will  return  Mm  to  the  next  Congress,  that  he  may 
give  Ms  aid  to  an  admiMstration  which  he  zealously 
labored  to  bring  into  power, 39 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Montgomery,  Hilliard  learned 
that  his  course  in  the  recent  Congress  was  under  attack  by 
the  Democrats.  Particularly,  he  was  denounced  for  Ms 
failure  to  sign  the  Calhoun  address.  He  was  likewise  under 


87 Ibid. 


^Washington  Whig,  quoted  in  ibid..  March  30,  1849. 
^Washington  National  Intelllrenoer.  March  13,  1849. 
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fire  for  his  apparent  refusal  to  vote  for  the  substitute 
address  of  Berrien,  In  view  of  these  strong  criticisms, 
Hilliard  canvassed  his  district  immediately  In  order  to 
defend  his  record  and  that  of  the  administration.  He 
spoke  at  least  seven  times  during  the  month  of  April  alonej50 
These  speeches,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  given  before 
the  congressional  nominating  convention  was  held. 

In  those  discourses,  Hilliard  argued  that  his 
action  with  respect  to  the  addresses  of  Calhoun  and 
Berrien  was  sound,  and  that  the  South  should  remain  In 
the  Union,  He  asserted  that  he  had  seen  and  approved  of 
Berrien’s  address  even  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
Convention,  Furthermore,  ho  had  voted  for  it  when  it  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  Southern  members  of  Congress, 

Before  turning  to  his  second  major  contention,  Hilliard 


maintained  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Southern  address  on 


the  grounds  that  it  was  a sectional  document.  Tills  served 


as  a transition  to  his  favorite  appeal  of  unionism, 

Urgiig  a policy  based  on  national  spirit,  Hilliard 
contended  that  the  South  should  remain  In  the  Union  as  long 
as  her  constitutional  rights  were  upheld.  To  do  otherwise. 


90 


. o 3 address  was  at  Montgomery  on 

April  2,  He  tuen  spoke  in  the  counties  of  Russell,  Dale, 
Macon,  and  Barbour.  For  accounts  of  these  speeches  see  ’ 
Montgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal,  April  3,  7,  18,  21,  26. 
and  i.iay  4,  1849,  Also  see  Uufaula  Democrat,  April  24.  1849. 
and  hafaula  Snield,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Alabama  Daily 
Journal,  April  25,  1849,  
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he  observed,  would  lead  only  to  anarchy  and  faction.  He 
then  traced  the  leading  events  of  American  history  to 
show  that  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  were 
compatible.  During  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Mexican  War,  for  example,  soldiers  of  the 
North  and  the  Soutn  stood  side  by  side,  fighting  together, 
dying  together  and  winning  laurels  that  shall  never  fade.^1 
With  considerable  force  Hilliard  then  warned  if  ’’you  enter 
into  your  closet  and  sit  down  to  a cold,  heartless  and 
mathematical  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  Union  in 
dollars  and  cents,”  the  ’’shade  of  Washington  would  rise 
up  before  you  to  rebuke  and  condemn  you.”92 

Hilliard’s  appeals  were  effective.  At  each  meeting 
whore  he  spoke,  resolutions  v/ere  passed  enthusiastically 
endorsing  his  coarse  in  Congress.  Moreover,  the  editor 
of  a Democratic  organ,  after  hearing  Hilliard  speak  in 

Clayton,  is  purported  to  have  said:  ”Do  toll  me  where  h* 

is  vulnerable.”95 

.^arly  in  May,  the  Whigs  mot  in  Convsntion  at 
Clayton,  in  Barbour  County,  and  nominated  Hilliard  for  re- 
election  to  Congress.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance  he  made 

' 1 ' ■- — ~ 

iiontgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal,  May  4,  1849, 
92Ibld. 

93Ibld..  May  7,  1349. 
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an  appeal  for  justice  to  the  South,  but,  at  the  sane  tine, 
made  it  clear  that  he  would  support  wholeheartedly  the 
administration  of  Taylor, Meanwhile,  opposition  to 
Hilliard  was  increasing  To  combat  this  trend,  the  Whigs, 
shortly  after  their  nomination  convention,  announced  a 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  Montgomery.  Hilliard,  on  this 
occasion,  delivered  a fiery  address  in  defense  of  his 
policies.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  always  championed 
the  rights  of  the  South,  as  illustrated  by  hie  vigorous 
stand  against  the  Wllmot  proviso.  Yet,  despite  this 
loyalty  to  the  South,  he  asserted,  he  would  not  be 
sympathetic  to  a sectional  movement  which  might  endanger 
the  Union.95  Obviously  disturbed  by  the  personal  attachs 
which  had  bean  made,  Hilliard  next  defied  his  opponents  to 
defeat  him: 

Theae  self-constituted  loaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  who  professed  to  be  the  truest  friends  of  the 
South,  say  that  at  the  la»t  election  they  allowed  me 
to  return  to  Congress  without  opposition;  I say  to 
those  gentlemen  to-day,  I intend  to  return  to  Congress, 
and  I defy  you  to  prevent  it.  The  heart  of  the  people 
of  this  groat  district  beats  in  full  sympathy  with  me, 
and  they  will  stand  by  me  while  I uphold  the  standard 
of  the  Constitute  n and  tho  Union.9® 


9~9u  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L,  Yancey. 
1 , 2o5  • — - 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Daily  Journal.  May  16,  1849, 
96 


Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  209, 
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Following  this  address,  a bystander  remarked  that 
Hilliard’s  critics  Hshrunk  under  the  withering  storm  of 
invective  like  Mexicans  under  the  fire  of  Bragg’s  battery.”97 
Hilliard  observed,  however,  that  the  speech,  while  pleasing 
to  the  Whigs,  "inflamed  the  opposition  still  more,  and 

they  proceeded  to  make  preparations  upon  an  extensive  scale 
for  my  defeat."88 

The  task  of  the  Democrats  was  to  find  a candidate 
strong  enough  to  meet  Hilliard  on  the  stump."  They  first 
turned  their  attention  to  Yancey  who  was  now  back  in  the 
good  graces  of  his  party,  after  having  bolted  during  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1848,  When  Yancey  refused  to  run, 
the  Democrats  selected  James  B«  Pugh,  ”a  young  lawyer, 
self-made,  able,  robust  of  body  and  ardent  in  seal.”100 
otrangely  enough,  Pugh  was  a Whig  who,  just  the  year  before, 
had  been  an  elector  on  the  defeated  Taylor  ticket.  Despite 
this  ’Whig  affiliation,  however,  he  had  redeemed  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Democrats  by  endorsing  Calhoun's  address. 
«»ith  Pugh’s  nomination,  the  issue  in  the  coming  canvass 

97  * 

Montgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal.  May  1C,  1849. 

go 

Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  209. 

I 236  Q9l>U  BOS6'  — ~lfe  — Tlnes  2£  William  L.  Yancey. 

100 


Ibid.,  237. 
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seemed  clear. 

The  bitter  contest  between  Hilliard  and  Pugh  was 
watched  closely  not  only  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  but 
by  political  observers  throughout  the  Union.  In  April, 

the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  in  referring  to  the  compliments- 

* 

ry  notice  of  Hilliard  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  ac- 
cused the  administration  of  "ordering”  his  re-election.101 
Three  weeks  later  Hilliard  M.  Judge  of  Alabama  sent  the 
following  notation  to  John  C.  Calhoun: 

I have  it,  not  directly,  but  through  the  most 
undoubted  authority,  that  Mr.  [George  Sj  Houston 
of  this  State  defends  himself  for  not  signing  "the 
Southern  Address,"  by  stating  that  the  Slavery 
question  is  agitated  alone  for  party  purposes  and 
party  effect,  and  in  evidence  of  that  fact,  says, 
you  told  Mr,  Douglas  of  Illinois,  during  the 
discussion  of  the  California  bill  — " that  it  would 
never  do  to  settle  this  question  of  slavery— that 
Its  agitation  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  South."  He  referred  his 
hearer  (Judge  Wallace  of  Tuscaloosa]  to  the  Hon. 

Mr.  Hilliard  of  Montgomery,  in  corroboration  of 
what  he  stated.10* 

Judge  then  added  with  a note  of  finality: 

Almost  all  counties  of  South  Alabama  have 
responded  most  emphatically  "to  the  Southern 
Address"  without  distinction  of  party.  North 
Alabama  Is  much  less  interested  and  will  be  slow 
In  her  action,  yet  I think  she  will  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State.  A 


101Montg ornery  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Montgomery 
Alabama  Dally  Journal,  April  5,  1349. 

10^Hilliard  M.  Judge  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  Eutaw, 
April  29,  1349,  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Hist.  Assoc. * 
1899,  II,  1195.  
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favorable  omen  of  public  opinion  there,  is 
furnished  by  Houston's  refusal  to  be  a Candidate 
for  re-eleotion.  Hilliard  will  be  beaten  in  his 
District,  by  a Whig  or  Democrat  who  is  sound,  as 
may  seem  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  result.103 

By  June  the  feeling  against  Hilliard  was  so  strong 
that  the  Democrats,  in  a meeting  at  Montgomery,  passed  a 
resolution  denouncing  those  political  leaders  of  the 
South  who  refused  to  sign  the  Calhoun  address.  Thomas  D. 
Harris  wrote  Howell  Cobb  that  the  resolution  "was  designed 
to  kill  Hilliard."104  Similarly,  Houston  told  Cobb  that 
the  bill  "was  first  and  mainly  intended  to  kill  off 
Hilliard  but  with  about  as  much  desire  to  kill  me  off."105 
Judge,  Houston,  Harris,  and  Cobb  were  all  convinced  that 
Hilliard's  defeat  was  imminent.  "So  our  State  is  gone," 
Houston  wrote  Cobb,  "and  you  may  so  set  it  down.  My 

district  is  the  only  part  of  it  that  is  sound;  but  a rabid 

« 

Calhoun  man  will  be  elected,  and  then  it  will  go  too."106 


103Ibld..  1196. 

104Thomas  D.  Harris  to  Howell  Cobb,  Dalton, 
Georgia,  Juno  20,  1849,  ibid.,  1911,  II,  168. 

105George  3.  Houston  to  Howell  Cobb,  Athens. 
Alabama,  Juno  26,  1049,  ibid.,  166, 

106 

„ -Ibld»  Hilliard,  however,  was  confident.  He 
told  Nathan  Appleton  on  May  21:  "I  am  now  a candidate 

for  Congress  with  every  prospoct  of  success.  . . ." 
Hilliard  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Montgomery,  May  21,  1849, 
Appleton  Papers* 
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Horae©  Greeley,  too,  was  Interested  In  the  out- 
come of  the  congressional  contest  in  Alabama.  Rejecting 
the  arguments  of  those  who  said  that  Hilliard  had 
betrayed  the  South,  Greeley  3aid  that  Hilliard  had  done 
everything  "short  of  signing  Calhoun* s address.  . . to 
prove  ;ils  devotion  to  Slavery,  and  no  man  worked  harder 


nor  more  heartily  for  the  Walker  Amendment  and  against  the 
Wilmot  Proviso  in  any  shape.  "107  in  what  amounted  to  an 

endorsement  of  Hilliard  the  editor  of  the  Tribune  then 
observed: 


let  A.r.  ililliard,  wnom  no  Loco— Pooo  dare  venture 
to  oppose,  and  who  was  last  time'  elected  without 
opposition,  is  now  to  be  opposed,  though  the  regular 
Whig  nominee,  by  Col.  James  L.  Pugh,  a Whig,  and  a 
xaylor  Elector  last  yearl  We  do  not  state  the  fact 
to  cry  about  it,  but  only  fco  say  we  shall  be  some- 
what astonished  if  Col.  Pugh  gets  many  Whig  votes. 

Ox  course,  the  other  sort  will  go  for  anything  that 
promises  to  raise  a breeze. 108 

As  soon  as  word  of  Greeley’s  endorsement  of  Hilliard 

reached  Alabama,  the  Wetumpka  Dally  State  Guard  accused 

the  Tribune  of  trying  to  "dictate  to  the  slave  holding 

voters  of  Alabama  tnat  they  must  support  this  NORTHERN 

FAVORITE  KNOWN  OF  THE  WHIG  PARTY.  . . ."109  The  Guard 

then  asked  in  a sarcastic  vein:  "Is  the  Interest  of  the 

Northern  abolitionist  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 


107New  York  Weekly  Tribune.  June  30,  1349. 
108Ibid. 

109  » ’ 

Wetumpka  Daily  State  Guard.  July  13,  1849. 
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Montgomery  district?"110  Alluding  to  Hilliard’s  recent 
trip  to  Massachusetts,  the  Guard  then  added:  "Horace 

Greeley*  • • knows  Mr*  Hilliard  would  make  it  convenient 
to  be  absent  at  Boston  or  some  other  Northern  city.  * * 
in  case  his  absence  was  required,"111  Such  a man,  con- 
cluded the  editor,  "is  too  national  in  his  feelings,  and 
not  Southern  enough  for  the  interests  of  slavery. Hll2 

Not  all  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Alabama 
shared  the  views  expressed  by  the  Guard*  The  Eufaula 
Democrat,  for  example,  observed: 

We  like  Mr,  Hilliard  better  than  any  man  of  that 
sort  we  ever  saw;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  now  that 
we  will  support  him  in  preference  In  any  other  man  of 
the  same  sort*  lie  has  got  so  much  elegance,  grace  and 
eloquence  that  he  atones  in  part  for  his  want  of 
sturdy  independence  and  unwavering  devotion  to  the 
South.115 

Similarly,  the  Florence  Gazette,  a Democratic  paper  in 
North  Alabama,  said: 

4 

If  the  Montgomery  District  cannot  be  "redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled"  from  the  dominion  of 
federal  whiggery,  v/e  hope  it  will  continue  to  be 
represented  by  such  a liberal  whig  as  Mr.  Hilliard 
• • • • We  entertained  the  hope.  • • that  our 


110Ibid. 

lj*1Ibid.  This  was  doubtless  an  allusion  to 
Hilliard’s  lecture  in  Boston,  which  was  given  during  the' 
time  when  the  first  southern  caucus  was  held  in  December. 
1848, 

112  Ibid. 

113ISufaula  Democrat,  May  22,  1849. 
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friends  at  Montgomery  would  be  enabled  to  bring 
forward  a democratic  candidate  who  could  defeat  Mr, 
Hilliard,  but  we  have  long  since  despaired  of  such 
a hope,  [einceU  no  one  {was}  willing  to  risk 
Ills  popularity  in  such  a contest.  We  would,  however, 
prefer  voting  for  Mr,  Hilliard  to  any  other  whig  in' 
the  district.  He  has  shown  in  hia  seat  in  Congress, 
that  by  his  votes  and  speeches  that  he  is  thoroughly 
with  the  South  upon  the  great  question  of  slavery* 

He  has  made  some  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  and 
effectual  appeals  to  the  North  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
and  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  the  mere  fact 
of  his  having  refused  to  sign  the  Southern  address 
should  form  no  objection  to  his  re-election.  In  his 
seat  in  Congress,  , . he  has  faithfully  done  his 
duty,  . • • Upon  the  great  question  which  effects  our 
constitutional  rights,  Mr,  Hilliard  has  abundantly 
shown  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  that 
he  will  act  in  the  right  way  when  he  thinks  the 
right  time  has  come,!*4 

Against  tills  background  of  local,  state,  and 


national  interest,  Hilliard  and  Pugh  engaged  in  a series 
of  lively  Joint  discussions.  Their  first  debate  was  held 


at  the  Court  House  in  Montgomery  before  an  overflow 
audience.  According  to  a previously  arranged  agreement, 
Pugh  was  to  open  the  meeting  with  a speech,  one  and  one- 
half  hour  in  length,  and  Hilliard  was  to  follow  with  a 
two  hour  reply,  Pugh  was  then  to  close  the  meeting  with  a 
thirty-minute  rebuttal.  Throughout  his  constructive  speech, 
Pugh  criticized  Hilliard's  congressional  record.  He 
charged  that  the  Whig  candidate  found  it  convenient  to  be 
absent  from  his  seat  in  the  House  on  every  occasion  when  a 


114Plorence  Gazette,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Alabama 

Daily  Journal.  June  £2,  1049,  
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vote  was  needed  to  sustain  Southern  rights.  With  such  a 
record,  concluded  Pugh,  Hilliard  was  not  qualified  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  South  in  such  a period  of 
sectional  controversy.115  At  the  conclusion  of  this  first 
speech,  observed  the  Gazette,  "it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  audience.  . . that  Mr.  Hilliard 
had  been.  . . most  seriously  if  not  mortally  ’punished.1"116 

Armed  with  documents117  and  undismayed  by  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  him,  Hilliard  rose  to  reply  amidst  deafening 
applause  from  his  followers.  In  the  words  of  the  un- 
friendly State  Guard; 

The  Parson  met  with  an  enthusiastic  receotion 
from  his  friends,  for  which  he  gratefully  tendered 
them  his  thanks,  and  then  commenced  one  of  the  most 
violent,  vindictive  and  sarcastic  speeches  we  have 
ever  heard  uttered  from  the  lips  of ‘ the  most  wicked 
man  in  christiandom.  We  could  not  imagine  that  such 
a speech  could  have  come  from  the  lips  of  so  soft,  so' 
pleasant  and  so  smiling  an  individual.  But  so  it  was, 
during  which  time  his  proselites  and  penitent  followers 
made  tne,  not  the  welkin,  but  the  Courthouse  ring  with 
their  hooping  and  hollowing  and  whenever  the  Parson 
would  say  any  thing  very  smart,  such  a "noise"  not  to 
say  a word  about  the  "confusion,"  perhaps  no  one  ever 
heard  before,  and  we  thought  that  on  several  occasions, 
several  of  his  disciples  would  have  to  be  lifted  from 
the  crowd,  so  much  were  they  overoowered  by  tlxat  dole- 
ful and  appealing  voice  of  the  Right  Reverend 

115Plorenco  Gazette,  quoted  In  Eufaula  D^^rat. 

June  26,  1849.  

116Ibid. 

117 

Wetumpka  State  Guard.  June  23,  1349. 
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Gentleman, 

less  biased  was  the  PXifaula  Democrat  which  praised 
Hilliard  for  making  a brave  and  eloquent  attempt  to 
defend  a difficult  cause, MWe  have  never  witnessed  a 
finer  display, " stated  the  Democrat,  “than  was  made  by 
both  gentlemen* ”120  That  Hilliard  used  strong  sarcasm  and 
invective  seems  clear  from  all  the  eyewitness  accounts  of 
the  debate.  He  could  not  forget  the  fact  that  Pugh,  until 
recently,  had  been  his  close  friend  and  a loyal  Whig,  Nor 
could  he  forget  that  the  Democrats  were  responsible  for 


Pugh’s  candidacy.  Moved  by  what  he  thought  was  an  unfair 
method  to  bring  about  his  defeat,  Hilliard,  therefore, 
denounced  his  opposition  in  scathing  terms.  Such  an  ap- 
proach elicited  rounds  of  applause  from  the  Whigs  and 
other  moderates,  but  it  tended,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
increase  the  fury  of  the  radicals. 


The  second  debate  was  held  at  Tuskeegee  in  Macon 
County,  Except  for  a change  in  the  speaking  order,  the 

^13Ibid,  For  a similar  account  of  the  effect  of 
ialliard'sspeech  on  his  followers  see  State  Gazette-  ' 
quoted  in  Eufaula  Democrat,  June  26,  lSlTT^naT^'arrett, 
Reminiscences  of  Public  Lien  in  Alabama.  96-97.  Garreti 
observed  that  Tie  went  to’TEe’TTourt -House  "determined  not 
to  become  excited,  but  to  listen  and  to  learn." 
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Eufaula  Democrat.  June  26,  1S49. 
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procedure  was  the  same  as  that  followed  at  Montgomery. 

0 

Leading  off  in  a speech  of  one  hour's  length,  Hilliard 
developed  two  propositions.  First,  he  argued  that  his 

course  in  Congress  had  been  at  all  tines  consistent  with 

* * 

the  rights  and  the  interests  of  the  South,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  conciliatory  to  every  section  of  the  Union. 
Secondly,  he  maintained  that  Pugh  was  less  sound  than  he 
on  the  Southern  question.  In  support  of  the  first  propo- 
sition, he  referred  to  his  speeohes  and  votes  In  Congress. 
Then,  turning  upon  his  opponent,  Hilliard  asserted  that 

Pugh  was  opposed  to  a policy  of  resistance  until  after 

✓ 

the  Introduction  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  Furthermore,  he 
had  lately  condemned  the  Democrats  as  being  too  hasty  and 
violent.  More  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  Pugh 
had  applauded  Hilliard's  firm  confidence  in  Taylor's 
administration,  and  had  assisted  Hilliard  in  procuring  the 
recent  V«hig  nomination.121 

The  Macon  Republican  disposed  of  Pugh's  reply  with 
the  curt  statement  that  he  “made  as  good  a case  out  of 
the  flimsy  materials  he  had  In  hand  as  could  have  been 
expected."122  The  editor  then  noted  that  while  "a  better 

12*Lxw 

Alabama  qUoted  in  Smt'OMI7 

122Ibld. 
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temper  prevailed  throughout  the  discussion  than  was 
exhibited  at  Montgomery,  • • there  was  an  interchange  of 
repartee  at  the  close  of  the  debate."125  Pugh,  it  seems, 

closed  by  assuring  his  listeners  that  he  would  “beat  Mr, 

✓ 

Hilliard  to  a moral  certainty."124  To  this,  Hilliard 
rejoined:  "If  so,  you  will  accomplish  it  by  the  most 

immoral  means  ever  used  to  defeat  any  candidate,"125 

For  another  encounter,  the  candidates  met  at 
Girard  before  a large  group  of  people,  many  of  whom  had 
come  from  Georgia,  The  reports  on  this  debate  are  scanty, 
A partisan  witness,  however,  sent  word  to  the  Alabama 
Journal  that  he  had  "never  witnessed  such  a rasping  as 
poor  Pugh  got,"  and  further  said,  "had  you  seen  and 
witnessed  the  discussion  to-day , you  would  have  been  sorry 
for  the  man, wl26 

In  a Joint  discussion  at  Eufaula  a few  days  later, 
Hilliard  again  attempted  to  prove  two  propositions:  first, 

that  since  Pugh  had  endorsed  his  course  in  Congress,  he 
was  therefore  precluded  from  objecting  to  it  now;  and, 

125 Ibid. 

124  Ibid. 

125Ibid. 

*  *  * 

1251  lontgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal.  July  4,  1849, 


secondly,  that  his  own  congressional  policies  were 
patriotic  and  Southern,  Of  this  speech,  the  Democrat 
said: 
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Lr,  Hilliard  maneges  his  cause  adroitly.  He  has 
left  off  liis  sickly  eulogiums  upon  the  Union;  we  hear 
no  more  of  Bunker  Ilill  and  Yorktown;  he  now  talks 
like  a Southern  man;  and  if  he  had  not  voted  for 
Winthrop,  had  signed  the  Southern  address,  and  had 
never  refused  to  count  the  cost  of  the  Union,  we  would 
really  be  inclined  to  think  that  ho  was  a southern 
man,  • • ,12? 

Following  a debate  between  Hilliard  and  Pugh  which 
took  place  at  Troy  in  the  middle  of  July,  a friend  of 
Hilliard  who  had  accompanied  him  throughout  the  campaign, 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal  as  follows: 

I have,  as  you  know,  been  with  Mr,  Hilliard  all 
round  the  district  thus  far,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  how  he  sustains  the  labour  of 
body  and  mind.  His  physical  powers  never  falter, 
and  the  great  energies  of  his  mind  never  flag.  He 
speaks  every  day,  talks  till  bed  time  every  night, 
and  goes  forward  the  next  morning  with  the  strength 
and  freshness  of  a youth.  As  you  all  know  he 
disposed  of  Mr,  Pugh  at  Glennville;  then  Major  Buford 
came  at  him  like  a torrent  from  the  mountains;  he 
was  disposed  of  at  the  second  meeting  and  then  came 
Mr,  Bullock,  from  Eufaula,  • • • This  democratic 
leader  was  disposed  of  at  Union  Springs,  and  went 
home,  as  I understood,  bleeding  at  the  lungs,128 

This  account,  colored  with  prejudice,  is  never- 
theless valuable  in  that  it  gives  the  rhetorical  critic  an 
additional  insight  into  Hilliard’s  technique. 


Eufaula  Democrat,  July  3,  1849, 

128i iontgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal,  July  14,  1849, 
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As  the  campaign  drew  to  a close,  both  parties 
strengthened  their  efforts.  The  Democrats  urged  Yancey 
to  shorten  hie  vacation  trip  to  South  Carolina,  and  take 
the  stump  for  Pugh*  In  late  July,  the  J ournal  carried  a 
notice  stating  that  “Mr.  Yancey  has  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  field  against  Mr.  Millard.”129  Hot  to  be  outdone, 
the  Eufaula  Shield,  zealous  for  a Whig  victory,  tried  to 
rally  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  come  out  In  favor 
of  Hilliard.130  This  bold  move  prompted  the  State  Guard 
to  say:  ’’This  is  the  first  attempt  over  made  in  the  State 

to  enlist  the  aid  of  Religion  in  behalf  of  a Politician.”131 
In  what  was  perhaps  up  to  that  time  the  highest 
"display  of  popular  feeling”  ever  witnessed  during  a 
contest  In  Alabama.,  132  Hilliard  won  a telling  victory. 

Ms  majority  of  eight  hundred  out  of  a total  of  12,75c)133 


•joq 

i ...  . ^ July  13<L9.  Thore  is  no  evidence  to 

show  that  Millard  and  Yancey  met  in  joint  debate  at  this 
time.  Du  Dose  points  out,  however,  that  at  a large 
gathering  at  Mount  Meigs,  five  unsuccessful  attemots  were 
made  to  match  either  Hilliard  and  Pugh  or  Hilliard  and 
lancey  in  debate.  Du  Bose,  Tho  Life  and  Times  of  William 
L.  Yancey.  I,  237-238. 

130 

"'otumpka  state  Guard.  July  26,  1849. 


131 


Ibid. 


Yancey.  I, .^237?°Se'  ~ — *e  — Tlnies  2L  Willi  am  L. 

* . r • 

133Dorroan,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  180. 
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votes  was  considerably  larger  than  that  which  he  had 
achieved  in  the  campaign  of  1845*  Despite  an  opponent 
who  had  seized  the  offensive  from  the  beginning  and 
maintained  it  throughout,  and  no twitlis tending  outside 
pressure  from  radical  leaders,  Hilliard  had  accomplished 
what  most  of  his  Southern  conservative  friends  had 

✓ 

failed  to  do.  Ho  had  voted  against  the  Calhoun  address, 
rotumed  to  Alabama,  and  persuaded  his  constituents  that 

his  course  was  right,  "His  vindications  were  complete  and 

. / 

his  success  as  triumphant,”  states  Smith  somewhat  exag- 
goratodly,  ”as  that  of  Demosthenes  fighting  for  the 
Crown, ”134 

The  Whig  succoss  in  the  face  of  such  spirited  and 
determined  opposition  created  considerable  enthusiasm. 
Following  the  victory,  the  friends  of  Hilliard  prepared 
a banquet  in  liis  honor  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Montgomery, 
In  a playful  speech,  Hilliard  likened  the  activities  of  liis 
opponents  to  a game  of  cards,  saying  ’’The  best  trump  of  ray 
adversaries  was  reserved  for  the  last,  and  L01  in  turned 
up  a knave,”135  informants  told  Yancey  that  the  remark 
referred  to  him  Blnce  sane  mention  was  made  of  one  "brought 

°*Smlth,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  in  Alabama. 

220,  ' ' 

* * 

135Montg ornery  Alabama  Daily  Journal,  August  15, 
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all  the  way  from  South  Carolina.”  Yancey  was  Indignant 
and  sent  word  to  Hilliard  inquiring  whether  the  allusion 
was  to  him,  and  requested  the  exact  language  used.  Hilliard, 
admitting  that  the  remark  had  been  made,  wrote  Yancey;  "If 
you  had  heard  my  speech,  I am  sura  you  would  have  laughed 
at  it  in  perfect  good  temper. 1,136 

1110  American  Review,  a Whig  journal  published  in 
New  York,  had  followed  Hilliard’s  career  quite  closely 
since  his  entrance  into  Congress.  So  impressed  were  the 
editors  with  his  contributions  to  the  national  Whig  party, 
that  they  wrote  a sketch  of  his  life  in  the  issue  of 
December,  1849.  Speaking  of  Hilliard’s  second  term  in 
Congress  and  more  specifically  of  his  latest  congressional 
victory,  the  Review  said: 

His  recent  election  is  the  most  brilliant 
triumph  of  his  life.  One  of  the  first  to  discover 
in  General  Taylor  those  great  qualities  that  fit 
him  for  places  of  high  trust  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  he  was  conspicuous  in  giving  impulse  to 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  his  triumphant 
election.  In  the  Philadelphia  Convention  he  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  his  nomination,  and  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  ho  threw  his  energies  into  the 
contest  in  Alabama,  and  contributed  his  efforts 
towards  bringing  that  State  so  nearly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Whig  candidates.  After  General  Taylor's 
election  Mr.  Hilliard,  having  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  character  and  principles,  was  willing  to  confide 
to  his  administration  the  settlement  of  all  open 
questions.  Including  that  of  providing  governments 
for  oho  new  territories.  Hence  ho  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  any  mode  of  action  that  seemed  to  imply 


136Ibid. 
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distrust;  and  he  declined  to  put  his  name  to  the 
address  prepared  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Issued  by  a 
portion  of  the  southern  members  of  their 
constituents.  Faithful  as  a southern  representative, 
steadfastly  opposed,  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  be, 
to  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  section 
from  which  he  comes,  he  did  not,  it  seems,  think-  it 
his  duty  to  co-operate  in  that  movement.  He  had, 
besides,  expressed  it  as  his  firm  purpose  to  exert 
whatever  power  he  possessed  for  effecting  a settle- 
ment of  the  important  question  which  so  deeply 
interested  the  country  and  threatened  its  tranquility, 
so  as  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  South  without 
impairing  the  strength  of  the  Union.  This  course 
subjected  him  to  the  fiercest  assaults  on  his  return 
to  Alabama,  and  a canvass  ensued,  which  is  described 
as  far  the  most  excited  ever  witnessed  in  that  state, 
or,  perhaps,  in  the  Union.  The  most  formidable  op- 
position was  organized  against  him — an  opposition  to 
which  talent,  energy,  and  money  were  freely  contributed 
as  elements,  and  unparalleled  efforts  were" made  to 
ensure  his  defeat.  The  press  and  the  stump  teemed 
with  the  most  violent  denunciations  against  him*  his 
speeches  and  votes  were  misquoted  and  misinterpreted 
to  make  him  odious  to  the  people.  His  refusal  to 
sign  the  address  sent  out  by  some  of  the  Southern 
members,  was  represented  to  be  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  faltering  in  the  vindication  of  Southern  rights, 
while  certain  appeals  which  he  had  made  in  Congress  in 
behalf  of  the  Union--appoals  which  were  intended  to 
rouse  the  patriotism  of  the  representatives  from 
every  part  of  the  country— were  tortured  into  open 
renunciations  of  the  section  which  had  given  him  birth, 
and  which  had  advanced  him  to  honors.  The  contest, 
relentless,  implacable  and  heated,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  whole  state,  and  was  observed  with  interest  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union.  Eloquent  and  influential 
gentlemen  of  both  parties  entered  the  lists,  and 
extra-ordinary  exertions  were  made  on  either  side. 

Mr*  Hilliard  is  described  as  having  borne  himself 
throughout  the  protracted  and  trying  contest  with  the 
most  determined  manliness,  never  for  a moment  yielding 
a principle,  or  asking  a concession— staking  every- 
thing upon  the  open  field.  He  met  the  opposition  in 
the  most  fearless  spirit;  defied  the  combination 
against  him;  entered  the  arena  in  person;  appealed  to 
the  people  throughout  his  extensive  district,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  mass  meetings;  brought  the  question 
before  them  in  all  its  relations,  involving  in  its 
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ultimate  settlement  the  honor  of  the  South,  the 
safety  of  the  Union,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation; 
and  insisted  that,  under  Gen*  Taylor* s adminis- 
tration we  should  be  able  to  maintain  ”the  RIGHTS 
of  the  States,  and  the  UNION  of  the  States.”  He 
emerged  from  the  contest  with  a triumphant  majority, 
and  he  returns  to  his  seat  in  Congress --which  he  has 
filled  with  such  distinguished  abilitj,  and  with  the 
Increased  confidence  of  his  constituents  and  his 
country —to  employ  his  powers  still  farther  in  the 
service  of  both.137 

This  extensive  analysis  of  Hilliard *s  feats,  though 
coming  from  a biased  political  source,  possesses  a high 
degree  of  objectivity.  The  conclusions,  rich  with  praise, 
are  supported  by  numerous  sources  which  have  been  cited 
throughout  the  foregoing  chapter.  Not  only  was  Hilliard, 
in  the  fall  of  1349,  the  most  eloquent  Whig  In  the  State 
of  Alabama,  but  he  had  gained  a foremost  rank  among  the 
Whig  leaders  in  the  country. 


137 American  Review. X (December.  184-9),  618-619. 
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THIRD  TERM  IN  CONGRESS:  1849  - 1851 

When  Hilliard  returned  to  Congress  with  a mandate 

from  his  constituents  in  Alabama,  little  did  he  realize 

* 

that  the  most  difficult,  yet  most  triumphant  years  of  his 
political  career  lay  ahead.  He  had  obtained  a surprising 
degree  of  success  in  both  Congress  and  Alabama  in  his 

* 

dual  rolo  as  Southerner  and  as  Nationalist.  He  had  not. 

It  is  true,  always  satisfied  the  ultras  in  the  South  or 
in  the  North,  but  lie  had  won  the  respect  of  conservative 

* 

leaders  throughout  the  Union.  This  policy  of  moderation, 
however,  would  soon  be  put  to  its  greatest  test.  Ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  followed  a course  during  the  next 
two  years  which  all  but  snapped  the  cords  binding  the 
Union.  At  one  point,  forced  to  make  a choice  between  the 
two  extremes,  Hilliard  remembered  that  he  was  a 
Southerner.  When  compromise  later  became  a third  alterna- 
tive, however,  he  once  again  embraced  the  Union. 

For  an  orator,  the  period  was  filled  with  op- 
portunity. The  Wilmot  proviso,  the  speakership  contro- 
versy, the  California  bill,  and  the  compromise  measures 
provided  the  subjects  on  which  the  speaker  could  test  hie 
P®^®rs«  Hilliard  accepted  the  challenge  and  went  to  the 
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rostrum  more  often  than  ho  had  ever  done  in  tho  past. 

There  wore  ominous  signs  on  the  political 
horizon  as  the  members  of  Congress  arrived  in  Washington 
in  December,  1849*  The  recent  elections  in  the  South  had 
given  an  added  impetus  to  the  Southern  movement.  Eight 
Whigs  were  defeated  because  they  had  failed  to  sign  the 
Calhoun  address. 3-  There  were  no  comparable  elections  in 
the  Horth  during  the  summer  of  1349.  But  there  was  a 
movement  in  progress — a movement  to  weaken  the  fabric  of 
the  social  and  economic  institution  of  the  South.  Both 
the  Democrats  and  the  Whigs  of  the  North  seemed  determined 
to  thwart  the  advancement  of  slavery.  Caught  in  the 
middle  of  these  two  irresistible  forces  was  Zachary  Taylor. 
No  longer  could  ho  remain  silent  on  the  Wilmot  proviso 
which  had  come  to  be  a smouldering  fire,  ready  to  burst 
into  an  open  flame  at  any  moment. 

As  yet,  Taylor  had  made  no  commitments.  But  it  was 
rumored  that  Seward,  the  personification  of  anti-slavery ism, 
had  become  a "confidential  friend  of  the  administration, "*  2 
Toombs  of  Georgia  was  disturbed.  To  allay  his  fears  he 
called  upon  Taylor  just  prior  to  the  new  session  to 
ascertain  where  the  president  stood*  When  told  by  Taylor 

■^-Cole,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  147. 

2Ibid,.  152. 
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tiiat  ho  would  sign  the  proviso  if  It  wore  passed  in 
Congress,  Toombs  wrote  Crittenden:  "I  thorofore 

determined  to  put  the  test  to  the  Whig  party  and  abandon 
its  organization  upon  its  refusal."* * 3  When  the  Whigs, 
thorofore,  net  in  caucus  on  the  first  of  December  to 
nominate  a Speaker,  Toombs  introduced  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  Congress  should  not  restrict  slavery  in  the 
new  territories,  and  ought  not  abolish  it  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.4  The  Northern  Whigs,  war:’-  of  yielding  to 
Southern  pressure,  voted  the  aggressive  resolution  down.5 

* 4 

Toombs,  Stephens,  and  Hilliard,  along  with  other 
Southerners,  could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
Whig  party,  under  the  influence  of  Seward,  was  to  become 
an  anti-slavery  party,  in  order  to  regain  its  strength  in 
the  North.  They  ware  equally  convinced,  furthermore,  that 
Taylor  would  sign  the  proviso  if  it  passed  Congress. 

In  a brilliant  analysis  of  the  period,  Phillips 
has  shown  that  there  were  four  alternatives  open  to  the 
Southerners  during  this  period  of  crisis. 6 First,  they 

" 0 * 4 

^Toombs  to  Crittenden,  Washington,  April  23,  1350, 

quoted  in  Phillips,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs.  66. 

Washington  National  Intelligencer.  December  6. 
1849.  * 

5Ibid. 

Phillips,  The  Life  of  Robert  Toombs.  51-53. 
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could  submit  to  the  radical  proposals  for  industrial  and 
social  revolution,  and  undertake  to  remodel  the  slavery 
repine*  Secondly,  they  could  promote  national  iiarmony  by 
advocating  the  right  of  local  self-government  and  by 
suppressing  tine  rise  of  Issues  which  might  produce 
sectional  antagonism* • Thirdly,  they  could  meet  the 
relentless  attacks  upon  their  institution  with  still 

stronger  counter  attacks,  and  thereby  place  the  North  on 

✓ 

the  defensive.  Finally,  they  could— as  Yancey,  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,  arid  John  A.  Quitman  had  recommended— 
establish  a separate  Southern  nationality. 

The  first  of  the  above  propositions,  the 
remodeling  of  the  slavery  system,  could  never  be  condoned 
by  the  Southern  Community.  Thus,  no  important  politician 
ever  contemplated  such  a move.  The  second  alternative, 
called  by  Phillips  "the  policy  of  moderation,”7  ms  no 
longer  timely.  True,  it  could  have  boen  followed  successful- 
ly in  the  mida le  1340’s  at  the  time  of  the  Texas  question 
and  the  initial  stages  of  the  Mexican  War.  For  these  wore 
problems  which  had  to  be  suppressed  in  the  name  of  national 
harmony.  But  Texas  had  been  annexed,  the  war  had  been 
fought,  and  the  problem  of  new  territory  had  brought  with 
it  the  greatest  sectional  issue  in  the  history  of  America. 

7 Ibid..  52. 
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It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Southern  Whigs 
looked  with  sympathy  toward  the  third  alternative:  a 

strong  counter  attack*  They  were  not  willing  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  yetj  but  some  entertained  the  thought  in 
case  their  newly  planned  offensive  failed. 

The  time  to  put  the  new  policy  into  effect,  thought 
Toombs,  had  come  on  the  night  of  the  Whig  caucus.  Thus, 
he  introduced  Ms  pro-slavery  resolution.  At  once, 

Hilliard  gained  the  floor  to  second  these  views.  He 
pointed  out  that  If  it  were  agreed  that  the  Wilmot  proviso 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  not  a part  of  the  Whig  creed,  then  the  party  should 
say  so  by  starting  In  the  caucus  with  such  a declaration.8 
In  further  support  of  the  measure,  Stephens  said  that  he 
would  hold  "no  connection  with  e party  that  did  not 
disconnect  itself  from  the  aggressive  abolition  movements."9 
The  majority.  Including  some  Southerners,  were  in  no  mood 
to  listen  to  such  arguments.  With  but  eight  dissenting 
votes,  the  resolution  was  turned  down.  As  soon  as  the  vote 
was  announced,  Toombs  dramatically  walked  out  of  the  room. 


aNew  York  Express.  - December  2,  1349,  quoted  in 
TusKoegee  Macon  Republican.  January  3,  1850. 


^Alexander  H.  Stephens  MSS,  Manhattanville  College 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  New  York,  December  2,  1349,  quoted  In 
Rudolph  Von  Abele,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (New  York,  1947), 
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Amid  great  excitement  he  was  followed  In  turn  by  Stephens 
and  Allen  Owen  of  Georgia,  Jeremiah  Morton  of  Virginia, 
and  Edward  Cabell  of  Florida,  Hilliard  wavered.  He  knew 
that  to  bolt  the  caucus  would  be  tantamount  to  with- 
drawing his  support  from  his  friend  Winthrop  of  Massachu- 
setts, He  remembered,  too,  that  he  had  always  campaigned 
under  the  banner  of  unionism,  and  had  denounced  section- 
alism. But  he  had  been  placed  in  a difficult  position  by 
the  action  of  Toombs,  While  he  agreed  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  resolution,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  the  room.  He 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  moment,  however,  and  became 
the  sixth  and  final  member  to  bolt  the  caucus.  The 
remaining  Whigs  then  proceeded  to  nominate  Winthrop  as 
their  choice  for  Speaker. 

During  the  next  few  days,  the  attitudes  of  the 
six  disaffected  Whigs  presented  striking  contrasts. 

Toombs  and  Stephens  were  filled  with  anger.  "My  Southern 
blood  and  feeling  is  up,"  said  Stephens,  "and  I feel  as  if 
I am  prepared  to  fight  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last 
extremity."10  They  had  no  Intention  of  supporting  Winthrop. 
Much  more  conciliatory  was  Hilliard,  who  told  Nathan 
Appleton: 

10 


Ibid.,  121-122. 
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I oarmot  3ay  to  you  how  much  I deplore  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  the  House  of 
Representatives#  You  know  my  relations  with  Mr# 

% inth  r op  - -how  much  I esteem  him  as  a man  and 
respect  him  as  a Statesman— and  yet  I am  not 
voting  for  him— for  Speaker—  To*  him  I have  not  a 
single  objection— and  should  rejoice  to  see  him 
elected#  But  a movement  made  by  Mr#  Toombs  on 
Saturday  night  in  our  Caucus  has  thrown  some  of  us 
into  a false  position#  . . . Our  friends  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  pass  the  resolution— and  there- 
fore it  leaves  those  of  us  who  come  from  heavy 
slaveholding  Districts  under  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining just  new  an  independent  position— lest  we 
should  turn  to  sanction  the  course  of  the  caucus 
in  regard  to  that  dangerous  question— I say  to  you 
however,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  vote  for  Mr# 
VSlinthrop— whenever  I perceive  that  my  vote  can  be 
of  any  Service  to  him— and  I shall  after  the  contest 
is  over  make  a publication  setting  forth  the  ground 
upon  which  I stand.  # * .11 

A few  weeks  later  Appleton  replied:  "I  have  perfect 

confidence  in  your  high  principles  of  honor  and  conscience. 

Under  these  circumstanoes  your  letter  was  a relief  to 

me. 1,12 

If  the  bolting  Whigs  had  felt  that  they  would  win 
the  support  of  the  press  in  the  South,  they  were  mistaken# 
The  vast  majority  of  the  party  journals  outside  of  Georgia 
agreed  with  the  Mobile  Advertiser  which  referred  to  the 
action  as  not  only  “impolitic  and  unjustifiable  but  alto- 
gether unreasonable.”13  They  believed  that  the  disaffected 


^Hilliard  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Washington, 

December  4,  1849,  Appleton  Papers. 

12 

Appleton  to  Hilliard,  Boston,  December  22,  1849, 

ibid. 

13Mobile  Advertiser.  December  12,  1849. 
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Whies  had  moved  too  rapidly,  and  that  they  should  have 
delayed  such  aggressive  action  until  the  question  had 
been  introduced  through  actual  legislation.  Pew  could 
quarrel  with  the  logic  of  this  position. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  exciting  Speakership  contest 
in  American  history  was  under  way.  The  Whirs  had  placed 
their  hopes  in  Wlnthrop,  a talented  and  experienced 
legislator  known  for  his  moderate  views  and  party 
regularity*  he  had  been  the  Speaker  in  1847,  and  as  such 
had  won  the  respect  of  members  of  both  parties.  Equally 
strong  was  the  Democratic  caniidate,  Cobb  of  Georgia,  who 
was  familiar  with  parliamentary  rules  and  skillful  as  a 
debater.  Since  Cobb  had  been  one  of  the  four  Southern 
Democrats  to  vote  against  the  Calhoun  address  the  year 
before,  however,  he  could  not  expect  to  get  too  much 
Southern  support. 

As  the  voting  began  on  the  third  of  December,  the 
new  house  was  comprised  of  112  Democrats  and  105  Whigs, 
with  13  Free  Soilers  holding  the  balance  of  power.  On 
the  first  ballot  the  two  leading  candidates,  Cobb  and 
Winthrop,  received  103  and  96  votes  respectively.  Since 
a majority  vote  was  needed,  the  balloting  was  resumed.  Not 
much  change  occurred  during  the  next  twelve  ballots.  In 
the  meantime,  the  House  was  spe&kerless.  The  retired  clerk. 
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with  no  power  to  rule  on  controversial  issues,  presided* 

On  the  twenty-first  vote  the  trend  began  to  move  in  favor 
of  Winthrop,  who  received  102  votes*  On  this  ballot 
Hilliard  carried  out  the  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
Appleton  by  giving  for  the  first  time  his  support  to 
Winthrop.  But  the  deadlock  continued* 

Finally  in  a series  of  ballots  on  December  11  and 
12,  a dark  horse,  William  J.  Brown  of  Indiana,  emerged  as 
a possible  winner*  The  Democrats  suddenly  shifted  their 
support  to  him;  and  when  on  the  fortieth  ballot  Winthrop 
and  V/ilmot  withdrew  their  candidacy,  the  Froe  Soilers 
voted  for  Brown.  Had  it  not  be on  for  a surprise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  Democrats,  Brown  would  have  been 
elected*  The  Southerners  load  heard  that  a deal  had  been 
made  between  the  Indiana  legislator  and  the  Free  Soil 
advocates  regarding  appointments  to  committees*  They  had 
heard,  moreover,  that  the  Wllmot  proviso  would  be  the 
price  for  organisation*  The  House  was  in  an  uproar* 14 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  produced  by  Brown’s 
apparent  duplicity,  Hilliard  delivered,  December  13,  a 

14A  reporter  for  the  Globe  said  that  "during 
almost  the  entire  day,  groat  confusion  and  excitement 
prevailed  through  the  House,  rendering  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  and  debates  exceedingly  difficult. 
Members  did  not  keep  their  seats,  but  gathered  in  large 
bodies  around  the  member  who  held  the  floor,  enhancing 
greatly  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  reporter's 
duties."  Cong.  Globe.  31st.  Cong.,  1st.  Seas.,  21. 
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defiant  Impromptu  address,  which  was  without  question  his 
boldest  Southern  utterance#  f,A  calmer  man  never  addressed 
this  House, said  Hilliard  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  but 
WI  say  . # . that  the  Union  of  these  States  is  in  great 
peril.1115  Turning  to  Charles  Allen  of  Massachusetts,  who 
had  just  asserted  that  the  Union  was  not  in  danger, 
Hilliard  declared: 

I have  never  known  throughout  the  entire 
southern  country  so  settled  and  deep  a feeling  upon 
the  subject  of  which  I have  referred — the  at tenet 
to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories  of  the 
United  States — as  now  exists  there#  And  I solemnly 
declare-speaking  from  a thorough  acquaintance  with 
that  people,  a people  among  whom  I was  born  and  have 
been  brought  up-that  if  this  legislation  is  to  be 
persisted  in,  THIS  UNION  CANNOT  STAND.16 

Prom  this  consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the  Southern 

people  In  general,  Hilliard  next  turned  to  the  sentiments 

of  his  own  constituents: 

In  speaking  for  the  people  who  have  once  more 
honored  me  with  their  confidence  In  sending  me  here 
to  represent  them,  I feel  It  to  be  my  duty  to  say, 
tnat  while  they  cherish  a profound  attachment  to  the 
Union,  they  will  never  submit  to  any  legislation  which 
places  their  States  In  an  inferior  relation  to  the 
other  States  of  tills  great  Confederacy.  They  will 
never  hesitate  when  the  choice  comes  to  be  made 
between  danger  and  dishonor#  They  would  regard  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  as  a calamity — a calamity 
too  great  to  be  estimated;  but  they  would  esteem 


Globe  and  Appendix,  ibid. . 33.  The  speech 
may  also  be  found  In  Hilliard,  Speeches  and  Addresses. 
226-235.  

16 


Ibid. 
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submission  to  legislation  which  at  once  deprives 
them  of  their  rights  and  degrades  them,  as* a still 
greater  calamity.1” 

That  Hilliard  shared  this  view  is  Indicated  by  the  following 
statement  made  a few  moments  later:  ’’Anything  is  to  be 

preferred  to  an  Ignominious  submission  to  tyranny- 
tyranny  which  revels  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  its 
strength. ” 18 

Content  that  the  danger  to  the  Union  had  been 
established,  Hilliard  spelled  out  the  firm  aggressive- 
defensive  policy  which  he,  along  with  Toombs  and  Stephens, 
had  so  recently  adopted.  The  North  bore  the  full  brunt  of 
his  attack  as  he  said: 

Upon  you  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  settling 
this  great  question.  The  people  of  these  States, 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  God  of  the  universe  will 
hold  you  responsible  for  the  consequences.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  restore  harmony  to  our  system— to  turn 
the  Government  from  the  dangers  upon  which  it  is 
driving;  and  you  can  do  it  without  a single 
sacrifice. 

By  placing  upon  the  leaders  of  the  North  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  settling  the  crisis,  Hilliard  was  anticipating 
the  Senate  address  of  Calhoun  delivered  on  March  4,  1850. 
All  that  the  North  had  to  do  In  order  to  settle  the 

17 Ibid..  34. 

18Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 
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agitation,  thought  Hilliard,  was  to  reject  the  Wllmot 
proviso.  Of  that  document  he  said: 


The  Wilmot  proviso  is  a selfish  scheme,  which 
proposes  to  seize  upon  and  appropriate  the  entire 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  common 
exertion,  and  common  treasure,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  com  ion  blood  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  non-slaveholding  portion  of 
this  Confederacy.  The  people  of  the  southern  States, 
who  bore  their  full  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war, 
whether  you  regard  the  outlay  of  money  or  the  still 
more  precious  expenditure  of  human  life,  are  to  be 
denied  any  participation  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 
Can  you  expect  them  to  bear  it?  Would  you  not  despise 
them  if  they  did?*0  v 

Since  Hilliard  had  long  been  a champion  of  the  union 


cause,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  speak  out  freely,  MI  have 


been  charged  with  being  too  national— with  cherishing  so 
profound  an  attachment  to  the  Union,"  he  said,  "that  I was 
ready  to  surrender  the  rights  of  the  South  to  save  it."21 
But  he  declared,  in  reaching  a climax: 


I can  go  no  further.  If,  having  eyes,  you  refuse 
to  see,  and  having  ears,  you  refuse  to  hear— if  you 
will  not  regard  the  remonstrances  of  a people  now 
thoroughly  aroused  by  the  unjust  measures  with  which 
they  are  threatened,  my  mind  is  made  up  to  stand'  with 
the  people  of  that  oppressed  section  of  the  Union,  in 
resistance  to  your  measures  and  your  power.  You  have 
the  majority;  but  the  will  of  a majority  cannot 
disturb  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
can  io  Interpret  the  Constitution#  In  our  Government 
we  are  protected  against  the  tyranny  of  a popular 
majority— the  worst  of  all  tyrannies— by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  When  the  power  of  the  majority 
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transcends  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  it  ceases 
to  be  law,  and  becomes  usurpation.^ 

Never  had  Hilliard  spoken  with  so  much  boldness  and 

spirit  of  sectionalism*  If  on  this  occasion,  furthermore, 

he  had  sacrificed  logical  for  emotional  appeal,  that  was  the 

way  he  intended  it  to  be*  The  Union  was  In  grave  danger; 

and,  he  felt.  It  could  only  be  saved  if  the  North  so  willed 

It. 

Before  taking  his  seat  Hilliard,  amid  cries  of 
"Go  on,”  ”Go  on,”  alluded  to  the  Whig  caucus  and  explained 
why  he  had  at  first  withheld  his  support  from  Winthrop. 

In  then  telling  why  he  now  stood  behind  the  Whig  candidate, 
he,  in  a sense,  negated  his  action  of  bolting  the  caucus: 

In  the  hope,  then,  that  the  dangerous  legislation 
in  reference  to  slavery  would  not  be  pressed,  and 
that  the  Influence  of  the  southern  Whig  members  over 
that  legislation  would  be  far  greater  by  associating 
with  than  by  drawing  off  from  our  northern  friends*, 

X determined  to  aid  in  the  election  of  our  candidate 
for  Speaker.4^ 

On  the  same  day,  Toombs  and  Stephens,  who,  while 
refusing  to  vote  for  Winthrop,  similarly  warned  the  North 
of  the  dire  consequences  that  lay  ahead.  During  these 
animated  discussions  John  <>*  Porney  visited  the  House  and 
"found  there  a terrible  scene.”24  In  a letter  to  James 

g2lb3-d«  25Ibld. 

24 John  W.- Porney  to  James  Buchanan,  Washington, 
December  13,  1349,  quoted  in  George  Port  Milton,  The  Eve 

21  £2£i£iict»  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the  Needless  T75F 

(New  York,  1934),  5Qn. 
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Buchanan  he  pointed  out  that  a crisis  was  at  hands 
"Hilliard,  Toombs,  Stephens  and  other  Southern  Whigs 
declared,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the  Democrats  in  the  South, 
that  they  would  secede  if  the  Wilmot  Proviso  passed. "25 
Similarly,  the  representatives  from  the  State  of  Alabama 
wrote  Governor  Henry  Collier  on  the  following  day  that 
"We.  • • feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inform  you  that  in 
our  judgment  the  affairs  of  the  government  have  reached 
a crisis  of  no  ordinaxy  moment* "26 

* 0 

The  effect  of  the  speeches  of  Toombs,  Stephens, 

ana  Milliard  was  sobering*  Debate  was  suspended  and  the 

balloting  renewed.  At  length,  after  sixty-three  ballots 

haa  been  taken,  Cobb  was  elected  Speaker  on  December  23, 

by  a pluraxity  vote.  When  the  decision  was  announced, 

observed  the  Congressional  Globe,  "a  slight  muraer  of 

^ 0 
approbation,  not  amounting  to  a distinct  expression, 

passed  over  parts  of  the  Hall. "27 

Despite  Hilliard’s  vigorous  Southern  speech,  the 
Democratic  press  in  Alabama  was  not  pleased  with  his 
activities  during  the  speakership  controversy.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette,  insisting  that 

25Ibid. 

26Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  December  27,  1349. 

Con£.  Globe,  olst.  Cong.,  1st.  Sess., 


66. 
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Winthrop  was  a ”dyed-in-the  wool  Free  Soiler,  who  has 
never  given  a solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the  South,” 
claimed  that  Hilliard  wa3  “between  hawk  and  buzzard, 
trying  to  keep  in  with  the  administration  by  standing  up 
to  Winthrop,  and  at  the  3ane  time,  to  please  his  constitu- 
ents at  home  by  a little  bold  talk  in  the  House, "23  One 
month  later  the  attacks  had  reached  such  a point  that  the 
Macon  Republican  felt  obliged  to  come  to  Hilliard’s 
defense : 

-*r«  billiard  xs  neither  a fool,  a knave,  or  a 
traitor.  . , . If  he  has  erred,  he  Is  entitled  to  a 
i.alr  trial;  and  if  condemned,  sentence  ought  to  be 
pronounced  upon  him  In  language  fit  to  be^applied  for 
a human  being  and  not  in  such  as  ought  to  be" ap- 
propriated only  to  a dog*  ...  The  only  objection 
that  his  political  opponents  have  to  him  is,  that 
they  cannot  beat  him. 29 

The  Senate  meanwhile  was  engaging  in  heated 
discussions  on  the  various  phases  of  the  slavery  question. 
Of  the  numerous  memorials,  bills,  and  resolutions  which 

flooded  the  Senate,  none  created  so  much  Interest  as  did 

«• 

Clay’s  “omnibus  bill,”  presented  on  January  29,  1350. 


28« 


Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette. 
December  26,  1849.  ~~ 


29 


Tuskeegee,  Macon  Republican.  January  24,  I860. 
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These  resolutions,  eight  in  all,30  became  the  subject  of 
interminable  discussions  during  the  ensuing  months.  The 
House,  on  the  other  hand,  was  reluctant  to  bring  up 
sectional  issues  in  the  immediate  weeks  following  the 
election  of  a Speaker,  The  tranquillity  was  suddenly 
disturbed,  however,  when  Taylor  asked  Congress  on  February 
13  to  admit  California  into  the  Union,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  California  had  a volunteer  anti-slavery  consti- 
tution, Southerners  opposed  the  recocsaendation. 


Hilliard  vrtis  one  of  the  first  to  speak  against 
the  measure.  His  chief  argument  was  that  the  territorial 
Issues  should  be  settled  as  a whole,  rather  than  part  by 
part.  "I  can  see  no  prospect  of  repose,”  said  he,  "but  in 
a prompt  and  complete  adjustment  of  the  source  of  our 
dissensions.''3^  Such  a position  was  similar  to  that  held 
by  Clay  in  his  "omnibus  bill.”  What  concerned  Hilliard 
most  was  that  the  South  would  virtually  be  excluded  from 
all  of  the  areas  If  each  territory  were  considered 


^ resolution^  provided1? or °th^ * Labiate  Sadr!ii s ei or4 of 

ior,  til0  adjustment  of  the  territorial  claims 

of  fOIVtne  abolltlon  of  slave  trade  in  the  District 

of  Columbia;  for  a more  efrective  law  for  returning 

fugitive  slaves;  and  for  the  establishment  of  territorial 
governments  without  the  Wilmot  proviso  In  every  territory 
except  that  of  California,  J 


31 Ibid..  353. 
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separately.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  California 
would  be  a free  state.  To  allow  her  to  enter  into  the 
Union  before  the  claims  of  the  other  territories  were 
considered,  therefore,  would  give  to  the  Uorth  an 
advantage  in  the  Senate;  and  this,  feared  Hilliard,  might 
reduce  the  South  to  a state  of  helpless  submission.  On 
this  point,  he  declared* 

If  we  should  admit  California  into  the  Union  as 
a State,  with  the  boundaries  now  claimed  by  its 
inhabitants,  without  receiving  guarantees  for  the 
protection  of  our  rights  in  other  portions  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  us,  we  should  transfer 
the  sceptre  of  political  power  at  once  and  forever 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  slavoholdlng  States  would  enter  upon  a 
fixed,  dreary,  hopeless  minority  in  the  face  of  a 
growing  aggression  which  threatens  our  very  existence. 
To-day  we  hold  a balance  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  entrance  of  another  non-slaveholding 
State  into  the  Union  would  turn  that  balance  against 
us.  We  shall  never  be  stronger  than  we  are  to-day. 32 

Millard  was  not  yet  ready  to  present  his  mode  of 
settling  the  controversy.  First,  he  wanted  to  establish 
the  foundation  upon  which  he  would  build  his  subsequent 
arguments.  I shall  not  consent  to  argue  this  as  a moral 
question,*'  he  declared;  "this  question  is  purely  a 
political  one.  This  Government  was  not  established  to 
regulate  moral  questions,  but  to  protect  political  rights."® 


52Ibid..  358-359. 
53Ibid..  359. 
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Moreover,  ho  added,  "Nor  shall  I appeal  to  the  benevolent 
disposition  of  gentlemen  to  regard  with  favor  the  exposed 
condition  of  our  population.  " 34  He  next  proceeded  with  a 
convincing  argument  showing  that  the  federal  government  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs, of  the 
South.  The  constitutional  convention  debates  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  Federalist  Papers,  and  the  speeches  of 
Hamilton  at  the  New  York  State  Ratifying  Convention  were 
cited  to  prove  the  position  of  the  founding  fathers  relative 
to  the  slavery  question.  It  was  on  that  basis,  argued 
Hilliard,  that  the  proponents  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1320  had  settled  the  first  great  crisis. 

Hilliard* s reasoning  epitomized  the  feeling  of 
Southern  congressional  leaders  throughout  the  ante-bellum 
period.  Slavery,  they  held,  was  a political  question,  pure 
and  simple.  As  such,  the  "peculiar  Institution"  stood 
firmly  entrenched  behind  a mountain  range  of  constitutional 
precedents.  The  moral  bullets  fired  by  the  North,  according 
to  the  Southerners,  could  not  shake  the  constitutional 
validity  of  slavery. 

The  one  point  which  yet  remained  for  Hilliard  to 
discuss  before  talcing  up  his  proposed  solution,  was  the 
relation  between  the  North  and  the  South.  With  an  air  of 
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bitterness  he  declared: 

Either  you  denounce  us  as  unworthy  to  associate 
with  you  as  equal  States  because  of  the  immorality 
of  our  institutions*  or  you  seek  to  acquire  over  us 
a political  advantage.  We  can  submit  neither  to  the 
one  relation  nor  the  other.  If,  with  the  spirit  of 
Pharisee,  you  lift  up  your  hands,  and  thank"  God  that 
you  are  better  than  we  are;  if,  turning  your  backs 
upon  a region  cursed  with  slavery,  you  survey  with 
complacency  your  better  heritage-we  may  submit  with 
some  composure  to  the  exhibition;  but  if,  over- 
looking all  evils  at  homo— the  crime,  the  wretchedness, 
the  pauperism  in  your  midst,  you  enter  upon  an  itinerant 
search  after  moral  disorders  at  a distance,  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  bring  the  slaveholders  of  the  South 
under  the  influence  of  your  fatal  philanthropy;  if; 
not  content  with  hurling  your  anathemas  against  us, 
you  bring  the  power  of  this  Government  to  the  aid 
of  your  schemes,  we  shall  take  measures  to  convince 
you  of  our  fixed  purpose  to  repel  aggressions  uoon 
our  oolitical  rights #35 

Three  factors  make  this  passage  important  to  the  rhetori- 
cal critic  and  to  the  student  of  history.  First,  it 
contains  one  of  the  few  disjunctive  syllogisms  which  can 
be  found  in  Hllliard*s  printed  speeches.  Secondly,  in 
reminding  ahe  north  lirst  to  clean  up  her  own  house  before 

finding  xault  with  that  of  others,  the  passage  anticipated 

* 

the  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech  of  Webster.  Finally, 
the  announced  purpose  of  increased  Southern  resistance, 
contained  in  the  concluding  sentence,  indicated  that 
Hilliard  had  not  deviated  far  from  his  aggressive- 
defensive  speech  of  December  13, 


35Ibid..  360, 
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The  solution  which  he  then  recommended.  waB  the 
same  as  that  which  he  had  offered  on  several  occasions 
before,  lie  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  original 
Missouri  Compromise  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  should  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Sum- 
marizing his  views  he  then  said  in  conclusion: 

The  events  of  an  hour  nay  destroy  the  noblest 
fabrics.  The  oak,  through  whose  branches  the 
tempest  has  swept  for  a century,  yields  up  its 
strength  to  a single  flash  of  lightning,  I desire - 
most  earnestly  desire,  to  save  the  Union.  Those  of 
us  who  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  South  must  not 
be  charged  with  treason  against  it.  We  are  the  true 
friends  of  the  Union;  but  we  desire  to  maintain  the 
Government  in  its  purity.  We  cannot  submit  to  the 
tranquillity  which  a despotism  would  Impose.  We 
hold  that  political  truth  is  like  revealed  truth- 
lot  it  first  be  ’’pure,  then  peaoeable. r'36 

There  seemed  to  be  an  opinion  in  some  quarters 
following  the  speech  that  Hilliard  had  strayed  far  from 
his  Unionist  moorings  and  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  sup- 
port from  Taylor,  fie  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the 
Union,  as  will  be  noted  later,  by  Edward  Stanley,  a 
representative  from  North  Carolina.  The  Democratic  press 
of  Alabama,  moreover,  said  that  he  had  “arrayed  himself 
against  General  Taylor.'*37  That  obese  charges  were  false, 
in  Hilliard’s  opinion,  is  indicated  by  the  following  letter 


56Ibld..  361. 


37 Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  March  5,  1350, 
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which  he  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
on  February  23: 

If  there  be  within  the  United  States  a class  of 
men  who  aim  or  desire  to  break  up  the  Union  which 
embraces  the  American  States,  I v/ish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I do  not  belong  to  that  class.  My  object 
has  been,  and  still  is,  and  shall  be,  the  preservation 
of  the  Union;  but  I desire  to  preserve  it  in  its  spirit, 
in  its  power,  and  its  glory#  I wish  to  keep  alive 
the  soul  which  animates  it,  and  without  which  it  can- 
not exist — the  Constitution.  . . . There  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  people  a lively  sensibility  in 
regard  to  the  slave  question;  and  it  is  the  settled 
purpose  of  a very  large  majority  of  them.  . . to 
suffer  no  encroachments  on  their  rights  in  relation  to 
the  property  which  that  question  affects.  It  Is  not 
to  be  supposed  for  a moment  that  the  Union  can  be 
maintained  by  force.  . . . For  one,  I believe  that 
there  is  patriotism  enough  In  the  country  to  save  it— 
a patriotism  which  belongs  alike  to  the  North  and  to 
the  South.  . . . The  trusty  mariner  who  casts  the 
lead  from  the  vessel's  side  cannot  make  known  the 
dangers  which  surround  it;  his  notes  of  warning  may 
Interrupt  for  a moment  the  tranquillity  of  the^crew; 
but,  when  they  reach  the  deeper  waters  and  the  broader 
seas,  they  will  hail  him  as  their  deliverer. 58 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  an  influential  organ  of 
the  French  population  in  the  United  States,  published  at 
New  York,  commented  on  Hilliard's  letter  In  the  following 
terms: 

A Representative  who  enjoys  a deserved  Influence 
at  the  South,  Mr.  Hilliard  of  Alabama,  has,  among 
others,  just  put  forth  a note  of  warning,  to  which  no 
prudent  man  should  be  deaf.  Devoted  without  exag- 
geration to  the  Interests  which  he  represents,  but  also 
profoundly  attached  to  the  Union,  Mr.’ Hilliard  is  one 
of  those  conciliatory  persons  whose  voice  should 


5%  ashing  ton  National  Intelligencer.  February  25, 
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command  attention  during  the  present  crisis.  • • • 

He  brings  back  things  to  their  just  proportion;  he 
states  the  grievances  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the 
aggressions  of  the  North.  He  exhibits  the  aims  of  the 
latter,  and,  without  a boast  or  a threat,  he  saints 
out,  in  terms  of  gravest  import,  the  perils  which  the 
Union  must  run  on  that  day  when  the  South  shall  be 
driven  to  open  resistance  by  the  infringement  of 
her  dearest  interests,  fir.  Hilliard  thinks  there  is 
patriotism  enough  in  the  majority.  . . to  prevent 
natters  from  ever  reaching  this  extremity.  ...  The 
Representative  ffrom  Alabama  is  nobly  inspired  when 
he  holds  this  language .39 

The  occasion  for  Hilliard's  next  congressional 


speech  was  surrounded  with  unusual  circums tances.  Two 
days  after  Calhoun's  telling  address  in  opposition  to  the 
Compromise  measures,  Edward  Stanley  of  North  Carolina, 
rose  to  speak  on  the  same  broad  subject  in  the  House. 

But,  unlike  Calhoun  and  other  congressmen  from  the  South, 
Stanley  saw  no  real  danger  to  the  Union  in  the  Wllmot 
proviso.  During  his  remarks  Hilliard  turned  to  a col- 
league to  ask  a question  concerning  the  speech.  Stanley, 
thinking  that  he  heard  Hilliard  say  that  a particular 
statement  was  not  true,  declared  in  bitter  tones;  "i 
hope  in  the  course  of"  my  "remarks,  to  say  a word  to"  my 
"friend  from  Alabama,  who  preached  resistance"  in  his 
recent  congressional  speech. 40  His  lncreaslng  wlfeh 


Alabama  qUOt9d  * 
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each  passing  moment,  ho  then  levelled  a charge  which 
could  not  help  but  produce  a strong  reaction  on  Hilliard's 
part . I hope  the  gentleman  will  not  again  pervert  and 
desecrate  the  Scriptures,  by  quoting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  civil  war,  and  encouraging  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  shed  each  other's  blood. ”41  Chafing 
under  what  he  thought  were  grossly  unfair  charges, 

Hilliard  impulsively  leaped  to  his  feet  and  challenged 
Stanley  to  show  how  he  had  been  disloyal  ar*i  how  he  had 
desecrated  the  Scriptures  by  falsely  using  Biblical 


quotations.  Stanley  retorted:  "There  is  a fair  specimen 

of  disunion  preaching.  A man  professing  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  the  service  of  almighty  God. "42  ^ could  not 

complete  the  statement,  for,  according  to  the  Globe,  "the 
uproar  in  the  Hall  became  very  great,  and  the  Chairman 


interposed  to  order. "43  The  repartee  continued  for 
fourteen  minutes,  and  since  the  hour  was  late  the  discus- 
sion was  postponed  until  the  following  day.44 


41Ibid.  42Ibid.  45lbid. 

. ,44£  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Lafayette 

ME"1*0  sont  following  account  of  a portion 

Htn fe?2kQ?la?0  betw0Qn  Hilliard  and 
wm  *»* ,IJiJl4ard  said  Stanley  must  allow  him  to  set 

him  right.  *kust,  said  Stanley,  with  a bitter  contemptuous 

Jet°5ted  Hilliard  »lth  firmness.  * 
miserable  devil,'  hissed  out  Stanley  in  a sotto  voice, 
looking  directly  at  Hilliard,  We  were  stand^ur-tHf* 
reporter's  desk  just  behind  vaimot's  seat  and^bhose  * 
disgraceful  words  reached  us  with  perfect  distinctness." 
TTE'rch6^3  quofced  in  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal. 
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Thus,  on  March  7— the  day  of  Webster’s  historic 
address  in  the  Senate — Hilliard  delivered  the  most  personal 
speech  oi  his  career • he  explained  in  the  opening  remarks 
his  relationship  to  the  church: 

Tno  methodic b Episcopal  Church,  with  which  X have 
been  connected  since  I attained  manhood,  devolves  on 
certain  of  its  members,  engaged  in  the  various  pur- 
s the  duty  of  enforcing  occasionally  in 

public,  the  religious  truths  held  by  that  body  of 
unristlans*  This  duty  has  been  devolved  on  me  by 
that  chur cli,  I am  not  insensible  to  the  criticism 
to  which  it  subjects  mo;  but  such  are  my  convictions 
m regard  to  the  duty,  tnat  I have  no  purx^ose  of 
relinquishing  ~t,  while  X live#  A sense  of  this 
religious  obligation,  has  restrained  me  on  all  oc- 
casions, in  my  intercourse  with  society,  from  any 
departure  from  the  most  perfect  courtesy#  Since  my 
connection  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

I have  habitually  forborne  to  trespass  on  the  rights, 
or  even  the  feelings,  of  any  of  its  members. 45 

Speaking  of  the  two  charges  which  Stanley  had  made 
against  him,  Hilliard  nest  said: 

How,  sir,  I deny  that  I have  on  any  occasion 
employed  the  Scriptures  for  the  purpose  which  the 
member  charges  on  me#  Indeed,  I have  never  drawn 
upon  them,  as  I remember,  for  any  purpose  whatever 
in  the  debates  of  this  House#  I have  never  sought  to 
vindicate  slavery  by  a single  quotation  from  thorn. 

• . • i>fuch  less,  sir,  have  I at  any  time  sought  to 
bring  the  authority  of  the  sacred  volume  to  the 
support  of  violent  measures#  I distinctly  and 
emphatically  repel  the  charge. 46 

Haa  milliard  stopped  here  the  incident  would  have  ended# 


4 5 Cong.  Globe,  31st.  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  434. 
46Ibid.,  435. 
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Even  Stanley,  In  a moment  of  serious  reflection,  might 

* 

have  agreed  with  Hilliard’s  claim*  In  fact,  Stanley  said 
later  that  he  had  come  to  the  House  determined  to  forget 
tixe  disagreement  which  had  taken  place  the  day  before*  But 
ililliard’s  Indignation  was  Irrepressible*  To  call  him  a 
disunionist  was  a serious  charge*  To  accuse  him  of  using 
Ills  clerical  office  for  revolutionary  designs  was 
unpardonable*  Thus,  in  a vindictive  spirit,  he  boldly  as- 
serted to  his  colleagues: 


and  it  will  be  found 
tnat  the  charge  of  the  member  from  North  Carolina  Is 
wltnout  even  uhe  coloring  of  truth*  It  was,  I an 
confident,  ^fctily  uttered*  It  proceeded  from  the 

°£  tiiafc  meaber’s  mind,  and  his 
ci-^sposition  toward  southern  members  who 
might  ^e  supposed  ready  to  condemn  his  extraordinary 
course  at  tills  critical  Juncture.  If  I had  thought 
??*«2erTt0  seaf?h  the  Scriptures  for  guidance  at  this 

in  qilito  sure  that  1 should  have  found  nothing 

in  them  to  encourage  an  abandonment  of  duty  by  one  who 

Is  entrusted  by  his  constituents  with  the  hirh  functions 

S)Ui!LrepreS'0?tatlv£*  nov  t0  favor  a treasonable  sur- 

ilts,part»  °r  the  rights  which  he  has  chosen 

o?  anmi  d?fonf#-  x.1  ^ h8re  as  the  representative 

of  otners.  Their  rights  are  committed  to  my  keeping. 

1 nay  encounter,  I shall  vigorously  and*  & 
faithfully  contend  for  those  rights.  I find  nothing 
othQrw^2Q vine  teachings  to  encourage  me  to  do 


In  a less  vehement  spirit  Hilliard  then  pointed  out 
that  no  spoke  aggressively  in  Congress  so  that  he  could 
speak  soothingly  at  home: 

47 Ibid. 
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Sir,  when  at  hone,  I did  what  I could  to  allav 
se.ctional  feelingT^T  spoke  for  the  Union*  I V 

}Jf  glorious  ensign,  floating  in  conscious 
YJ  this  broad  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
tne  raciiic,  and  borne  by  our  adventurous  seamen  into 
all  «he  waters  of  the  globe,  I urged  the  people  who 
surrounded  me,  and  to  whom  the  wildest  appeals  were 
adaressed  by  those  who  undertook  to  ride  me  down,  to 
cnerxsn  a patriotic  regard  for  the  whole  country;  and 

^.affurea  ?i?em  no  a°t  of  aggression  on  their 
rights  would  be  made  by  Congress,  and  that  if  it  were 
attempted,  the  act  would  be  arrested  by  the  President 
or  uneir  choice.  But,  sir,  standing  here,  in  the 
midst  of  the  representatives  of  other~5tates,  I have 

t0  be  duty#  fco  resist  every  measure  which 
would  be  regarded  by  the  people,  for  whom  I speak  as 
an  encroachment  on  their  rights  or,  their  honor,  and 
to  urge  upon  this  great  body,  representing  the  whole 
country,  the  views  which  they  entertain  of  a question' 
wnich  so  deeply  affects  them.  To  have  done  otherwise, 
would,  in my  Judgment,  have  been  a gross  abandonment 
of  duty— duty  to  my  immediate  constituents,  and  to 
the  whole  country.  While  I have  thus  aimed  to  do  ray 
duty  here  faithfully  and  efficiently,  I have,  in  my 
coi’respondence  with  those  I represent,  contributed 
what  I could  to  encourage  a sound  sentiment  at  home— 
to  repress,  rather  than  to  excite  dissatisfaction.  ' 

I have  stated  my  hope  in  the  just  action  of  Congress, 
ana  my  confidence  in  the  President. *3  ^ * 


The  noble  sentiments  expressed  at  various  intervals 
in  Hilliard’s  appeal  were  lost  to  Stanley*  His  mind  was 
fixed  upon  the  scathing  words,  "unbalanced  character," 
which  had  been  impulsively  used.  When  his  chance  came  to 


reply  he  said; 

t God.helP  thf  conscience  of  these  political  parsons. 
1 ^derstand  what  their  conscience  is.  I do 

not  like  tnis  tame -snake  way  of  doing  business— this 
proxessed  gentleness— yet  this  malignant  attempt  to 
v/ound.  Let  a man  be  either  fish  or  flesh,  politician 
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or  parson,  and  we  will  know  how  to  take  him.49 
Then  cane  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  Said  Stanley:  "He 

is  one  of  those  gentlemen,  I doubt  not,  who  desire  to 
procure  the  eclat  of  the  galleries,  and  the  compliments  of 
the  ladies,  for  Ills  sermons;  and  he  comes  here  this  morning 
to  pour  out  his  malice  upon  me,"50  With  warm  praise  for 
the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  a whole, 
he  next  asserted:  "They  are  not  like  the  gentleman  from 

Alabama,  who  knows  a great  deal  more  about  Vat tel, 
Bynkershoek,  and  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli,  than  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  or  St.  James. "51 

Certain  forces  operated  to  make  this  heated 
discussion  be  tween  Hilliard  and  Stanley  an  interesting 
one  for  analysis.  In  the  first  place,  it  clearly  shows  the 
tenor  of  the  times.  The  slavery  question  had  so  penetrated 
the  thinking  of  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike,  that 
members  of  Congress  became  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
protecting  their  section  against  the  possible  encroach- 
ments by  the  other.  True,  Stanley,  like  Hilliard,  was  a 
Southerner,  but  he  held  Northern  ideas.  It  was,  moreover, 
a period  in  which  logic  often  gave  way  to  emotion;  self 

49Ibid..  436. 

50Ibid. 

51Ibid. 
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control  yielded  to  impulsiveness.  Men  said  in  the  heat 
of  debate  what  they  would  not  have  dared  say  in  moments 
of  reflection. 

The  controversy  was  important,  furthermore,  be- 
cause it  shows  Hilliard's  violent  reaction  to  a personal 
observation  reflecting  upon  his  integrity.  Not  since  the 
campaign  of  1840  had  Hilliard  made  an  attack  upon  the 
personality  of  a political  opponent.  Even  then,  however, 
his  impulsiveness  could  be  attributed  partially  to  the 
impetuosity  of  youth.  He  had  maintained  throughout  the 

f 

bitter  congressional  campaigns  of  1845  and  1849,  and 

throughout  his  first  two  terms  in  Congress,  a friendly 

foeling  toward  his  most  severe  critics.  Never  during 

that  period  had  he  lost  Ms  composure  while  engaging  in 

political  discussion.  But  there  was  something  different 

about  Stanley's  attack.  It  marked  the  first  time  that  a 

political  figure  had  labeled  him  a disunionist  and  a 

religious  hypocrite.  Thus,  while  he  regretted  Ms  quick 

action  on  this  occasion,  Hilliard  felt  that  Ms  impulse  was 

one  "which  every  generous  man  will  at  once  understand  and 
excus©."52 

But  there  was  a positive  side  to  the  episode  which 
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should  not  be  overlooked.  It  gave  Hilliard  an  opportunity 
to  place  in  clearer  focus  hlc  state  rights  unionist  views 
and  to  correlate  his  religious  and  political  convictions. 

He  held  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  at  all  times  the 
rights  of  his  constituents.  But,  in  fulfilling  this  aim, 
ne  diu  not  follow  the  lead  of  a surprisingly  largo  number 
of  Southern  clergymen  who  tried  to  reconcile  slavery  with 
the  Scriptures.  More  important  to  the  rhetorical  critic, 
however,  was  Hilliard's  acknowledged  intent  to  use  a dif- 
ferent appeal  in  Congress  than  the  one  which  he  used  on 
the  hustings  in  Alabama.  While  in  Congress  it  was  his 
purpose  to  uphold  the  rights  of  his  constituents  at  almost 
any  costj  wnile  in  Alabama,  on  the  other  hand,  he  preached 

the  theme  of  unionism  in  the  face  of  almost  insurmountable 
opposition. 

Meanwhile,  the  Calhoun-inspired  Nashville  Convention 
was  under  discussion  in  the  South.  The  idea  of  a Southern 
convention  had  stemmed  from  Mississippi's  interest  in 
Calhoun's  suggestions  for  a uniform  Southern  rights  policy. 
Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  that  state,  meetingin  Jackson 
in  October,  1349,  sent  out  an  Invitation  to  all  Southern 
states  to  attend  a convention  to  be  held  on  the  third  of 
June,  1850,  at  Nashville. 53  The  idea  was  well  received  at 

53  ' ' _ I .I  . JMIKII  um 

Cole,  Whig  Party  in  the  South.  149. 
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first;  and  during  the  grant  Speakership  controversy  in 
December,  the  pending  convention  took  on  added  signifi- 
cance,54 Following  the  discussion  on  the  compromise 
measures  in  the  Spring  of  1850,  however,  interest  in  the 
meeting  swindled.  Moot  of  the  Southern  Whigs  and  con- 
servative Democrats  began  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  the 
convention.  Near  the  end  of  March  Hilliard  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Tuskeegees 


As  to  tiie  NasBville  Convention,  my  opinion,  as 
things  now  stand,  is  against  it.  I adhere  to  ihe 
position  taken  by  mo  last  summer— that  no  convention 
ought  go  be  held  in  advance  of  some  act  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  The  most  the  leois-  ' 
lature  should  have  done,  was  to  agree  upon  some°clear, 
sensible,  firm  resolutions  upon  the  subject,  and 
empower  the  Governor,  in  the  event  of  an  aggression, 

question  ill  all  its  bearings— the  wrong— the  remedy. 

* 6-S1’8®  with  you  that  there  was  not  authority 

on  the  iiegisxature  to  appoint  delegates.  . . . ,,0 
snail  settle  the  question.  California  will  be  admit- 
an?  Jf16  otner  portion  of  the  territory  organized 
without  the  proviso.55  b 

By  May,  indifference  had  became  so  great  that 

delegates  were  asked  to  state  publicly  whether  or  not  they 

intended  to  go  to  Nashville.55  When  the  Convention  finally 

. , , Alabama  legislature  an  February  6,  1350;  ap- 

polnted  tniroy-six  delegates  to  attend  the  convention. 
Montgomery  Alabama  J ournal . February  12,  1350. 

5oTuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  April  4,  1850. 

f1T  56Ayery  Craven,  The  Coming  of  the  Civil  War, 

(New  York,  1942),  264. 
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met  xn  Juno  only  nine  states  were  represented. 57  Undor 

such  circumstances  little  was  accomplished.  Rhodes,  in 

* 

iS  uorj  Oi_  the  Unx ted  States  from  1850.  mentioned  the 
convention  "more  from  the  hopes  and  fears  it  had  excited 
than  from  its  active  or  enduring  effects.”58  Craven 
viewed  cho  failure  of  the  Ilaahvllle  meeting  as  a removal 
0i  t'ae  serious  barrier  to  compromise.”58  But,  while 

the  South  was  paving  the  way  for  the  ultimate  passage  of 
the  compromise  resolutions,  Taylor  and  the  anti-slavery 
leaders  of  the  North  remained  adamant  in  their  opposition 
to  the  measures.  Not  until  Taylor* a sudden  and  unexpected 
deatii  in  July  was  there  any  real  hope  of  a final  settlement 
short  of  war.  Under  the  leadership  of  Fillmore,  a Northern 
raan  with  Southern  sympathies,  it  became  only  a matter  of 
time  before  the  issue  would  be  solved. 

xn  this  crisis,  Hilliard  delivered,  in  the  summer 


, r cWD?n?an  !?as  ^^vod  that  "only  twenty-one  of  the 
^©legates  appointed  to  represent  Alabama*  . . 

^ti®?d0d^i„°^t;1®Ee1f5>urt6°n  were  Democrats  and  seven  were 
Whigs,  oix  of  the  delegates  were  from  north  Alabama. 

I™}™  We?Lfjrn^BlaCiC  Be,lfc'  were 

-w©lve  of  them  were  lawyers,  six  were  planters, 
S?.SLr01?iaindor  fore  aer- clients  or  physicians/  These 
delegates  represented  the  conservative  sentiment  in  Alabama. 
Mr,  Yancey  ana  the  radical  State  Rights  men  refused  to 

In  Allbggl!  «-4s!  Oonvention*'’  rplltlo, 

1360,  I S174°deS’  A Hist0Iy  — ££&  United  States  from 

59 
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of  1380  two  congressional  speeches.  The  first  was  oc- 
casioned by  Taylor's  death;  the  second  dealt  with  the 
boundary  of  Texas  and  Hew  Uexieo.  Although  Hilliard  had 
differed  with.  Taylor  over  the  California  question,  he  had 
not,  like  many  of  his  Whig  colleagues  in  the  South,  lost 
confidence  in  the  president's  leadership.  In  his  brief 
eulogy,  delivered  on  July  10,  he  praised  Taylor  for  the 

"liigh  sense  of  duty  which  characterized  his  whole  life.”®® 
He  then  added; 

He  kept  his  faith  with  all  men.  You  might 
dissenc  from  his  opinions— you  might  find  fault 
. , .J.3  judgment,  but  when,  he  took  his  position, 

no  .cep t it- -his  sense  of  duty  sustained  him,  and 
opposition  only  served  to  make  him  the  more  stead- 
fast In  holding  It. 01 


But  Hilliard  had  another  motive  In  the  speech  besides 
praising  the  steadfast  qualities  of  Taylor.  He  hoped  that 
the  death  would  soften  sectional  fe  ling,  and  thereby  be  a 


means  of  bringing  the  Horth  and  the  South  closer  together I 

. *?terpoaItion  of  Providence;  and  it  comes 

7n  L''ITins  ho^r*  Bufc  1 aa  not  dismayed.  My 
trust  In  Provxaence  is  unshaken.  Our  oountry  has  been 

lt1vJiT,0hA  6lo™fOUs'  by  a Good  Providence. 

It  will  be  so  still.  , . . The  dangers  which  threaten 

us  wi„l  be  averted,  and,  I trust,  forever  disposed  of. 
ine  soxemn  event  which  has  just  occurred,  will  arrest 
the  angry  current  which  has  swept  us  on  so  fiercely. 

It  Imposes  a truce  at  least  for  a season,  upon  con- 


6°£°2sx*  Globe.  31st  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.,  1368. 
G1Ibld. 
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tending  parties.  In  the  mean  while,  a better 
feeling  may  spring  up,  and  we  may  ask,  "Why  do 
we  struggle  with  each  other?  Are  we  not  brethren?" 
The  Nation  will  be  impressed  with  the  bereavement 
which  it  has  suffered,  and  the  tide  of  sorrow  which 
s\7oeps  throughout  the  country  will  admonish  us  to 
agree  in  wiso,  patriotic,  and  fraternal  counsels, 
a no  very  event  wnich  we  deplore,  and  which  we  regard 
as  a calamity,  will  be  ovorrulod  for  good;  and  Ho 
that  sitteth  on  high,  mightier  than  the  water- floods, 
will  put  forth  his  power  and  cause  a great  calm, 6* 

In  this  address  it  seems  clear  that  Hilliard,  mellowed  by 
the  compromise  discussions  and  by  Taylor’s  death,  had  put 
aside  the  aggressive-defensive  policy  which  had  charac- 
terised his  speaking  in  the  early  winter, 

Hilliard’s  only  major  congressional  address  on  the 
compromise  resolutions  dealt  with  the  boundary  dispute 
between  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  For  months  Texas  had 
demanded  a portion  of  New  Mexico,  which  according  to  an 
earlier  treaty,  supposedly  belonged  to  her,  Taylor,  how- 
ever, emphatically  rejected  the  validity  of  this  claim. 

At  the  moment  of  his  death  lie  v/as  drafting  an  address 
recommending  that  California  and  New  Mexico  be  admitted 
into  the  onion  immediately,  and  denying  the  right  of  Texas 
to  as sumo  additional  area.  The  Senate  early  in  August 
passed  a resolution  restricting  the  boundary  of  Texas,  but 
with  the  provision  that  the  United  States  would  assume  the 
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additional  area.  The  Senate  early  In  August  passed  a 
resolution  restricting  the  boundary  of  Texas,  but  with 
the  provision  that  the  United  States  would  assume  the 
Texas  debt  of  ten  million  dollars.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  and  on  August  28,  Hilliard  spoke  in 
its  favor.  Actually  Hilliard  believed  that  the  entire  claims 
of  Texas  were  justified,  but  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
compromise  settlement  recommended  by  the  Senate.  ”So  far 
from  being  ready  to  vote  at  this  time  to  reject  the  bill," 
he  asserted,  ”1  intend  to  give  it  my  support.”63  But  he 
planned  to  do  so  only  if  he  could  ”be  satisfied  that  the 

territory  cut  off  from  Texas  will  not  be  subjected  to  some 

* 

act  of  legislation  by  Congress,  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  southern  people. ”64 

Hilliard  then  set  forth  two  reasons  why  he  favored 
the  bill;  ”In  the  first  place,  it  will  promote  the 
interests  of  Texas j and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  give 
peace  to  the  whole  country."65  In  support  of  the  latter 
point,  which  to  Hilliard  was  of  prime  concern,  he  reiter- 
ated his  unionist  views  and  again  placed  upon  the  shoulders 

63Cong.  Globe,  and  Appendix,  ibid.,  1191. 

64  Ibid. 


65Ibid. 
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of  the  North  the  burden  of  settling  the  great  sectional 
controversy. 

If  there  be  those  in  any  part  of  our  wide- 
spread limits.  North  or  South,  who  are  striving 
to  divide  tills  growing  empire;  who  seek  to  magnify 
rather  than  to  remove  the  causes  of  disagreement; 
who  utter  unceasing  complaints  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  abuse  of  its  powers,  and  reject  all 
measures  of  redress, -I  have  no  sympathy  with  them. 

The  responsibility  of  perpetuating  the  existence  of 
the  Government,  rests  mainly  on  the  North,  It  holds 
the  destiny  of  the  country  in  Its  hands,  I appeal 
to  gentlemen  from  that  section  of  the  Union  to  come 
up  at  this  critical  hour,  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
are  turned  upon  us  with  mingled  anxiety  and  hope,  and 
adjust  the  unhappy  controversy  which  has  so  long 
disturbed  our  councils.  The  crusade  which  has  been 
carried  on  against  the  Institutions  of  the  South  must 
be  abandoned.  If  persisted  In,  It  will  precipitate 
us  Into  struggles  whioh  may  end  in  the  destruction 
of  tdie  republic, 

In  a concluding  appeal,  sound  in  jud@nent  and  rich  with 
prophecy,  Hilliard  again  clarified  his  position  on  the 
pending  struggle  and  accurately  predicted  the  misery  which 
would  follow  a dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I have  never  permitted- myself  to 
look  to  a destruction  of  the  Government,  as  a remedy 
for  existing  evils,  I have  not  sought  to  explore 
the  dark  and  perilous  future  whioh  lies  beyond  the 
hour  of  separation  betv/een  these  States,  bound  to- 
gether by  so  many  ties,  I have  a sincere  desire  to 
preserve  the  Union,  Its  disruption  would  involve 
the  North  and  the  South  in  common  ruin.  Rival  states, 
with  standing  armies,  and  fortresses  bristling  with 
guns  erected  upon  streams,  now  flowing  in  peace 
between  kindred  States;  conflicting  interests;  heavy 
commercial  regulations  fettering  trade  now  untram- 
melled—all  this  would  replace  the  wide  scene  of 
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prosperity  and  happiness  which  now  salutes  the 
eye  as  it  surveys  the  whole  extent  of  our  country* 

Nor  would  this  be  all:  rival  states  would  soon 

become  belligerent  States,  and  armies  would  be 
employed  to  decide  the  supremacy  between  th«a*^” 

✓ 

In  his  lone  speech  on  the  compromise  measures, 
Hilliard  had  discussed  the  most  serious  sectional  dispute 
of  all— -the  controversy  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  It 
would  seem,  furthermore,  that  he  waB  correct  in  assuming 
that  war  would  result  in  case  the  issue  were  not  satis- 
factorily resolved*  ”If  General  Taylor  had  lived,” 
Webster  told  Hilliard,  ”we  should  have  had  civil  war*”GQ 
For  Webster  believed,  according  to  Hilliard,  ”that  the 
contest  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  in  regard  to  a 
boundary  line,  would  have  risen  to  such  a height  as  to 
lead  to  a conflict  of  arms*”69  Fortunately,  the  House, 
a short  while  after  Hilliard^  speech,  passed  the  Senate 
compromise  resolution;  and,  when  it  further  passed  the 
Senate  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  September  17,  the  enactment  of  the  great 
sectional  adjustment  was  complete* 

Hilliard,  along  with  other  Southern  Whigs,  felt 

67 Ibid.,  1193* 

68Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  231. 

69 Ibid* 
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that  th©  compromise  measures  were  the  salvation  of  the 
Union.  On  the  night  after  their  passage,  he,  along  with 

* t 

General  Winfield  Scott,  wont  to  Webster’s  home  to  offer 
congratulations#  While  he  was  there,  a large  crowd 
serenaded  Webster ’s  home,  calling  for  the  new  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  a speech#  "At  its  conclusion,"  states 
Hilliard,  "some  of  those  in  front  of  the  house  recognized 
me  and  called  me  out#  I made  a brief  speech,  expressing 
my  great  gratification  at  the  success  of  measures  so 
important  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country#  "TO 
This  night  would  long  bo  remembered  by  the  fire-eaters  of 
Alabama  who  regarded  Hilliard’s  visit  and  brief  speech 
as  proof  of  his  betrayal  of  tho  South. 

Since  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
session  of  Congress  was  brief,  Hilliard  decided  not  to 
return  home.  He  went  to  How  York,  instead,  for  a short 
vacation.  During  his  visit  he  was  adced  to  apeak  before 
the  American  Institute  at  Castle  Garden#  Although  there 
was  little  opportunity  for  preparation  of  an  extensive 
address,  he  accepted  the  invitation  on  the  grounds  that  he 
"thought  It  a proper  occasion  to  contribute  something  to 
the  encouragement  of  a national  sentiment  throughout  the 

70 
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whole  country,"7^  The  speech,  delivered  on  October  14, 
presents  an  interesting  study  in  adaptation.  The  audience 
was  comprised  of  business  nan  representing  the  higher 
echelons  of  industry,  and,  in  addition,  a large  group  of 
skilled  mechanics  and  laborers.  As  a result,  the  relation- 
ship between  government  and  industry  and  between  industry 
and  labor  ?/ere  ideal  subjects  for  consideration.  But  the 
interest  of  the  audience  extended  beyond  economic  matters. 
They  were  also  concerned  with  the  closely  allied  and 
timely  subject,  the  recently  enacted  compromise  measures* 
These  two  topics,  therefore,  constitute  the  division  of 
Hilliard’s  brief  speech, 

Hilliard  disarmed  his  listeners  in  his  opening 
remarlcs  by  meeting  them  on  common  ground.  He  recited  the 
ties  which  bound  the  North  and  the  South  together.  Having 
established  rapport,  he  proceeded  to  the  first  phase  of 
his  discussion}  the  relationship  between  government  and 
industry,  saying:  "The  common  government  ought  to  grant 

a wise,  moderate,  and  steady  protection  to  American 
industry."72  Inspired  at  what  lie  had  seen  on  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  now  stood,  he  declared: 

71 Ibid.,  235. 

7 2 "American  Industry,"  Hilliard.  Speeches  and 
Addresses,  350, 
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When  I entered  your  Fair  to-night,  I found  that 
you  are  employed  chiefly  In  the  production  of  use- 
ful articles.  I find  here  the  plow,  the  scythe,  the 
axe,  and  among  these  the  manufacture  of  our  looms. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  human  industry  and  specimens 
of  excellent  skill,  the  great  elements  I see  are  those 
of  power— mighty  Indus  try,  spreading  happiness  over 
the  land* 

Hilliard  next  defined  in  general  terms  hie  economic 
philosophy: 

This  is  the  great  picture  which  America  presents— 
industry  diffusing  wealth  among  the  masses.  * It  is  a 
glorious  spectacle  of  wide-spread  happiness.  The 
tendency  of  our  institutions  is  to  diffuse  wealth 
rather  than  to  concentrate  It  in  a few  hands,  and  I 
rejoice  that  it  is  so.  But  understand  me;  wealth  is 
entitled  to  protection  as  well  as  industry.  I have 
no  sympathy  with  that  class  of  reformers  who  would 
strip  the  wealth  of  their  possessions,  and  scatter 
them  abroad  In  the  vain  hope  of  augmenting  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  by  destroying  the  great  principles 
which  bind  society  together.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
gentlemen*  I would  have  every  man  enjoy  his  individu- 
al proi>erty,  I am  for  that  sort  of  industry  which 
spreads  wealth  among  the  laboring  classes,  and 
elevates  them  gradually  to  the  scale  that  rises  above 
them* 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  seems  clear  that  Hilliard 
still  held  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  which  he  had 
embraced  during  his  formative  years  at  South  Carolina 
College* 

Now  that  Hilliard  had  paid  his  respects  to  industry 
in  general,  he  turned  to  the  subject  which  concerned  him 
most.  As  has  been  stated,  his  real  purpose  in  speaking  was 
to  promote  a feeling  of  national  sentiment.  Particularly, 
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he  wonted  the  North  and  the  South  to  respect  each  other’s 
rights.  On  tills  point  he  said? 

And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say,  speaking 
to  you  as  a Southern  man,  that  the  diversified 
interests  of  our  great  country  must  all  be  respected. 
There  must  be  no  war  made  by  the  South  upon  the 
property  and  the  industry  of  the  North,  nor  must 
there  be  any  war  made  by  the  North  upon  the  property 
and  the  industry  of  the  South.  I appeal  to  you.  Mr* 
President,  distinguished  as  you  have  been  in  public 
life,  personal  character  and  mind,  to  hear  me,  when 
I utter  tills  great  truth,  v.'e  must  make  no  war  upon 
your  property  and  industry,  and  you  must  make  no  war 
upon  ours.  This  is  the  great  conservative  element 
of  our  Union;  it  is  only  upon  this  grant  that  we  can 
hold  together  as  a general  government.  We  are  one 
people,  with  a common  origin;  our  interests,  however 
diversified,  are  yet  kindred  and  dependent;  our 
history  and  our  destiny  are  the  same.  While  we  under- 
stand each  other  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  upholding  the  government.  I am  a 
Southern  man  by  birth,  by  education,  by  innumerable 
and  indestructible  ties;  my  ashes  will  mingle  with 
Southern  soil;  but  my  heart  beats  with  exultation,' 
which  I should  attempt  in  vain  to  express  in  words, 
when  I survey  the  growth,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
rising  glories  of  tills  whole  country.  Your 
resources,  great  as  they  are— your  wealth,  teeming 
as  it  is— this  magnificent  display  of  mechanic  art— 
none  of  this  awakens  within  me  any  jealousy  or  un- 
worthy feeling.  I rejoice  in  your  prosperity;  I 
would  cheer  you  in  the  bright  career  which  opens 
before  you;  all  this  constitutes  a part  of  the  power, 
tho  glory  of  ray  country;  and  I look  forward  to  the 
day  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  agricultural 
regions  of  the  South,  a varied  industry  will  appear 
to  add  new  embellishments  and  new  riches  to  a region 
for  which  Providence  has  already  done  so  much.  Our 
manufacturing  establishments  are  multiplying,  and  will, 
I hope,  soon  rival  yours.  My  own  state  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  this  way.  It  is  with  tills  feeling 
that  I greet  you  this  evening— an  American  citizen 
addressing  American  citizens!7 4 
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Hilliard  on  this  occasion  was  a genuine 
S out horn  emissary  of  good  will#  Tho  undertone  of  his 
argument  was  that  the  industrial  North  should  look  with 
sympathy  toward  the  less  prosperous  but  rapidly  improving 
economy  of  the  5outh,  Like  most  Southerners,  he  was 
sensitive  to  the  charge  that  the  .South  wae  a one-crop 
economy.  He,  therefore,  played  up  the  almost  Imper- 
ceptible trend  toward  diversification  of  agriculture  and 
industry  which  was  taking  place.  The  continued  progress 
of  that  trend,  lie  believed,  depended  largely  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  North.  Such  reasoning  was  not  too  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  by  Henry  W,  Grady  in  his  speech, 

* 

The  How  South  in  1336.  Both  Hilliard  and  Grady,  in 
pleading  for  a closer  cooperation  between  the  sections, 
had  as  their  immediate  purpose  the  welfare  of  the  South, 
Both  sincerely  believed  that  a prospering  South  would  mean 
a stronger  nation, 

Hilliard^  solution  was  simple? 

/ • - • , ' s 

When  a crisis  comes  which  appeals  to  our 
sectional  sentiments— a crisis  which  would  array  the 
North  against  the  South— let  us  rekindle  our 
patriotism,  by  going  back  to  the  scenes  in  which  the 
great  and  the  good  men  took  part  who  formed  the 
Constitution,  and  we  shall  learn  from  them  to  deal  * 
with  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family, 
and  to  cherish  a patriotism  broad  enough  to  ombraee 
our  WHOLE  COUNTRY.75 

75Ibld«,  355-356. 
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He  then  closed  his  address  with  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation for  the  "very  cordial  manner  in  which"  the 
audience  had  "responded  to  the  sentiments  which"  he  had 
presented.76 

By  the  winter  of  1851,  Hilliard  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  conservative  leaders  of  the  North,  Conse- 
quently they  extended  to  him  invitations  to  speak  at 
great  public  gatherings  in  honor  of  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  measures.77  Congress,  which  was  then  in  ses- 
sion, however,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  leave 
Washington.  His  non-congress ional  activities,  therefore, 
were  limited  to  one  speech,  delivered  at  the  Music  Fund 
Hall  in  Philadelphia  on  the  third,  of  January,78  His  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  American  Government,"  was  doubtless 
an  outgrowth  of  the  lecture  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  In  Boston,  In  fact,  there 
is  strong  Internal  evidence  to  show  that  the  two  speeches 
were  almost  identical.  The  central  theme  of  each  was  the 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States*  Although  the  lectures  were  delivered  two 

76Ibld, 

77 
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years  apart,  there  were  no  specific  references  in  the 
discourse  at  Philadelphia  to  the  intervening  events# 

There  were,  of  course,  some  general  statements  which 
might  be  construed  to  refer  to  the  sectional  adjustment 
of  1350#  Despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  Philadelphia  lecture,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Hilliard  made  no  allusion  to  his  trip  in 
his  memoirs,  the  speech  is  extremely  important  to  the 
student  of  Hilliard* s rhetoric#  For  it  is  the  clearest 
and  most  detailed  exposition  of  his  political  philosopl^ 
that  can  be  found  in  his  speeches# 

Two  main  ideas  were  developed  in  the  speech: 
first,  the  rights  which  the  public  confers  upon  its 
citizens;  and  secondly,  the  duties  which  the  citizens  owe 

r 

to  the  republic.  Relying  chiefly  upon  the  Constitution, 
Hilliard  summarized  the  rights  of  the  individual  under 
the  following  four  headings: 

(1)  The  supreme  power  belongs  to  the  people# 

(2)  Civil  liberty  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
administration  in  power. 

(3)  Every  person  is  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  social  and  economic  advancement# 

(4)  All  citizens  are  granted  the  freedom  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  conscience. 
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The  first  of  the  above  propositions  is  of 
especial  importance,  for  Hilliard  used  it  as  a lever  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  state  rights#  He  used  the 
term  ”people”  synonymously  with  that  of  ’’state,”  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  argument: 

Sovereign  and  independent  states  are  united  in 
a confederacy  which  wields  a few  great  powers  affecting 
both  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  while  the 
state  governments,  or  the  people  themselves,  hold  the 
entire  authority,  which  has  not  been  conferred  upon 
the  federal  government.  ...  Our  political  system 
is  not  a consolidated  one,  confiding  all  power  to  the 
general  government.  As  a despotism  is  the  simplest 
of  all  forms  of  government,  conferring  absolute  power 
upon  a single  individual,  ours  is  the  most  complex 
of  all  forms,  subdividing,  balancing,  and  checking 
the  powers  vested  in  its  several  parts.7® 

To  support  this  argument,  so  important  in  the 
South  in  1851,  Hilliard  cited  the  testimony  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  ”1  quote  him  the  more  freely,”  said  Hilliard, 
”for  he  will  not  be  suspected  of  conceding  too  much  to 
the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.”30 

The  second  major  division  of  the  lecture  dealt 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  oitizen  to  the  state.  In 
discussing  this  phase  of  his  subject,  Hilliard,  combining 
the  duties  of  the  layman  and  the  public  servant,  set 
forth  the  following  requirements: 


79 Ibid.#  362-363. 
80 Ibid.,  363# 
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(1)  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  citizen  to  learn 
about  and  to  participate  In  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment* 

(2)  The  claims  of  the  country  should  always  be 
placed  above  the  interests  of  a party# 

(3)  All  political  questions  should  be  settled 
”by  the  moral  power  of  public  sentiment”  rather  than  by 
"brute  force.”81 

(4)  A statesman  should  exhibit  the  essential 
trait  of  independence. 

(5)  Leaders  and  the  masses  alike  should  be 
obedient  to  the  law. 

(6)  Loyalty  to  the  Christian  religion  should 
be  demonstrated  by  all  citizens. 

Significantly  enough,  Hilliard,  In  his  analysis  of  the 
fifth  propositi on—the  obedience  to  law--again  turned  to 
the  theory  of  state  sovereignty.  Using  the  Constitution 
as  a basis  for  his  argument  he  said: 

i?he  Constitution  Is  the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  bulwark  of  personal  liberty;  it  must  be 
upheld.  He  who  violates  it  is  false  to'  his  country, 
to  himself,  and  to  his  race.  It  can  only  be  preserved 
by  cultivating  a profound  regard  for  its  spirit.  A 
la bitudinarian  construction  is  as  fatal  to  It  as  open 
violence;  it  is  but  a choice  between  poison  and  the 
sword,  oome  of  the  difficulties  which  are  experienced 


elIbid. . 371. 
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in  administering  the  government  arise  from  its 
complex  character.  To  the  general  government 
certain  enumerated  powers  have  been  committed; 
these,  upon  a fair  construction,  are  to  be 
omployed  in  good  faith  for  the  general  welfare: 
the  states  have  reserved  great  rights;  these, 
are  to  bo  sacredly  observed.9* 

Though  Hilliard  believed  in  a strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  he  recognized  the  need  for  curbing 
the  powers  of  the  state.  He  feared  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  consolidation  of  too  much  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment  would  lead  to  centralization.  Equally  significant, 
however,  was  the  danger  that  uncontrolled  state  sovereignty 
would  possibly  result  in  disunion.  To  avoid  these  dangers, 
he  urged  the  necessity  of  standing  by  the  Constitution. 

In  brief,  Hilliard  was  suggesting  to  the  extremists  in 
both  sections  to  adopt  a policy  of  moderation  which  had 
its  origins  in  the  teachings  of  the  founding  fathers. 

Following  his  phi  1 os  op  ill  cal  address  on  "The 
American  Government,"  Hilliard  returned  to  Washington  to 
close  out  his  congressional  career,8^  There  were  no 
longer  any  great  sectional  issues  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  country.  The  compromise  measures  had  come  to  be  viewed 

82Ibld> . 377. 

Hilliard  had  written  to  his  constituents  in  early 
December  that  he  had  no  intention  of  running  for  another 
term  in  Congress.  Washington  National  Intelligencer. 
December  7,  1850. “ 
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by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress  as  a permanent 
settlement  of  the  slavery  question*  The  resolutions  were, 
of  course,  unsat5.sfactory  to  the  abolitionists  of  the 
North  and  to  the  fire-eaters  of  the  Soufchj  but  these 
groups  were  in  the  minority.  In  this  period  of  relative 
tranquility,  Hilliard  delivered  two  brief  speeches.  The 
occasion  of  his  first  remarks  was  the  discussion  on  the 
policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians,  Talcing  the 
rostrum  on  February  20,  1851,  Hilliard  asserted  tliat  the 
United  States  had  almost  completely  disregarded  the  rights 
of  a feeble  and  defenseless  people.  He  appealed,  there- 
fore, for  a conciliatory  Indian  policy  based  upon  the 
precepts  of  Christianity, 

The  second  address  was  a vindication  of  Webster, 
During  the  discussion  on  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  due 
to  Mexico,  the  Free  Soilers,  still  chafing  under  the 
sentiments  of  the  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  made  a surprise 
personal  attack  upon  Webster,  This  occasioned  a response 
from  Hilliard,  Tims,  in  Ills  farewell  speech  to  Congress, 
delivered  February  25,  Hilliard  assumed  the  role  which  he 
had  played  on  his  entxy  into  the  House,  He  came  forth  as 
a Southerner  to  defend  the  personal  character  and  public 

®^Cong,  Globe  and  Appendix,  31st,  Cong..  2nd.  Sess.. 

621-622, 
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record  of  Webster,  who,  in  1351  as  in  1346,  was  the 
target  of  Northern  malcontents*  Hilliard  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  as  ho  said: 

I cannot  but  believe  that  it  was  because  of  the 
grand  and  patriotic  position  into  which  that  states- 
man ^Webster]  threw  himself  at  that  moment  in  our 
history  with  so  much  peril  to  himself  that  he 
encountered  the  hostility  which  has  expended  itself 
this  evening*  The  world  will  come  to  this  conclusion* 
He  placed  everything  at  stake  for  the  cause  of  his 
country,  and  notwithstanding  attacks  of  this  kind  ' 
against  him,  the  fame  which  was  resplendent  before, 
will  go  down  to  posterity  with  a still  richer  lustre 
than  it  could  have  obtained  but  for  the  courage  which 
he  displayed  upon  that  occasion*  He  stands  out  before 
the  eyes  of  mankind  now  in  a more  glorious  and  far 
grander  position  than  he  could  have  occupied  but  for 
the  stand  which  he  took  at  that  darkest  moment  of 
our  fortunes.  For  one,  as  an  American,  I thank  him 
for  Ills  courage?  as  a southern  man,  I am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  , . .35 

With  those  remarks  in  vindication  of  his  long-time 
friend,  Hilliard  completed  nis  speech-making  in  Congress* 
His  six  years  in  Washington  had  been  marked  by  a series  of 
crises:  the  Oregon  controversy,  the  War  with  Mexico,  the 

Wilraot  proviso,  and  the  compromise  measures*  At  the  center 
of  each  crisis  was  the  irrepress  ible  slavery  issue. 

Fraught  with  danger  to  the  Union,  slavery  became  the  major 
speech  preraise  of  congressional  orators*  That  this  issue 
overshadowed  all  other  national  and  international  questions 
of  the  period  is  evidenced  by  Hilliard’s  own  analysis  of 
his  course  in  Congress*  As  a key  figure  in  the  House  for 
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three  successive  terns,  he  had  participated  freely  in  the 
discussion  of  all  leading  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
questions.  Yet,  when  ho  reviewed  his  activities,  he  spoke 
only  of  the  position  which  he  had  taken  on  slavery: 

In  reviewing  my  course  in  Congress  I wish  to 
state  that  during  the  excited  discussion  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  I never  at- 
tempted to  argue  It  as  a moral  question.  I forbore 
to  treat  It  in  that  light,  without  any  reference  to 
my  sentiments  in  regard  to  it,  but  upon  the  ground 
that  to  argue  slavery  as  a moral  question  before 
Congress  would  be  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
body  over  the  subject.  I took  the  ground  that  the 
institution  of  slavery  existed  within  the  Southern 
States  before  the  organization  of  the  general 
government,  and  that  it  was  Independent  of  its 
control.  Ho  power  conceded  to  the  government 
granted  to  it  any  jurisdiction  over  that  question. 
Powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the' 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  3tates, 
were  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people.  Always  regarding  this  fundamental 
provision  in  the  Constitution  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  States  throughout  the  Union,  and 
especially  to  the  States  of  the  South.  I steadily- 
adhered  to  it.  I never  conceded  the' right  of  Congress 
to  treat  slavery  as  a moral  question,  or  to  discuss 
Its  policy.  Always  ready  to  recognize  and  uphold 
the  powers  of  the  general  government  in  their  fullest 
exercise,  and  believing  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  South  were  safer  within  the  Union  than 
they  could  be  outside  of  it,  I regarded  It  as  the 
truest  policy  to  resist  firmly  on  every  occasion  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  transcend  the 
authority  which  it  derived  from  the  Constitution.36 

The  above  statement,  corroborated  by  numerous  Congressional 

speeches,  campaign  addresses,  and  lectures,  serves  aa  an 

appropriate  susmiary  for  Hilliard's  Ideas  on  slavery. 


°^Killiard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  247-248* 
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Thus  Hilliard  v/as  a devotee  of  the  Union  as  well 
as  of  Southern  rights.  Ills  services,  along  with  those 
of  Toombs,  were  essential  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
compromise  measures.  His  vociferous  opposition!©  the 
V7i hoot  proviso  in  December  and  in  February  helped  prevent 
the  radicals  of  the  North  from  gaining  control  of  the 
legislative  program.  Finally,  his  endorsement  of  the 
whole  group  of  compromise  resolutions  in  the  late  summer 
of  1851  helped  influence  wavering  Southerners,  When  the 
measures  ?/er©  eventually  passed,  he  spoke  in  the  North  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a national  sentiment.  In  short, 
Hilliard  ranked  with  Toombs  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
Southern  Whigs  in  the  House  during  the  six  years  from 
1345  through  1851,  While  numerous  factors  contributed  to 
this  effectiveness,  HHliard*s  careful  analysis  of  the 
Southern  mind  and  his  oratorical  ability  played  the  leading 
roles.  Throughout  the  crisis  he  spoke  often  and 
vehemently.  Recognized  as  one  who  could  place  issues  in 
their  perspective,  he  ms  heard  with  interest  by  the 
conservative  elements  of  the  North  as  well  as  those  of  the 
South, 


CHAPTER  IX 


HILLIARD  Vs,  YANCEY:  PRELUDE  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  enactment  of  the  compromise  measures  In 

* 9 

September,  1850,  by  no  means  settled  the  great  sectional 
controversy.  The  heated  congressional  debates  lasting 
for  nearly  a year  had  so  stirred  the  emotions  of  the 
people  of  the  Lower  South  that  they  were  likely  to  move 
for  Southern  Independence,  To  check  and  control  this 
movement  was  the  task  of  Southern  Whigs  and  moderate 
Democrats,  In  the  state  of  Alabama,  where  the  seces- 
sionist spirit  was  perhaps  strongest,  Hilliard  championed 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  Whether  or  not  Alabama  was  to 
secede  depended  largely  upon  his  efforts. 

Secessionist  sentiment  began  to  emerge  in  Alabama 
in  the  winter  of  1848  when  Yancey  wrote  the  Alabama  plat- 
form denouncing  the  aggressive  doctrine  Inherent  In  the 
Wilmot  proviso.  The  movement  received  an  added  Impetus 

during  the  congressional  campaign  of  1849,  So  serious  had 

* ¥ 

the  danger  of  secession  become  by  July,  1350,  that  the 
..aeon  Republican  filled  its  columns  with  arguments  in 
support  of  the  compromise,  and,  in  doing  so,  urged  the  women 
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readers  to  develop  an  Interest  In  politics,1 2  In  October, 
Yancey,  the  relentless  champion  of  Southern  rights,  left 
no  doubt  where  he  stood  on  the  compromise.  He  told  the 
leaders  of  Butler  Gounty: 

Congress  has  proceeded  as  calmly  and  deliberately 
to  consumnate  this  great  fraud  upon  the  South  as  if 
the  people  had  never  remonstrated  against  the  wrong 
— -in  fact,  as  if  it  was  in  full  accord  with  our 
wishes.  Congress  has  boldly  tendered  it— submission 
or  secession,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
as  boldly  met  by  the  people;  and  that  being  denied 
equality  in  the  Union,  they  will  maintain  independence 
out  of  it.  But  we  can  do  nothing  save  through  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  States.  . , ♦ I am 
for  action,  gentlemen,  and  not  talking.  At  this 
time,  action  is  eloquence.  Our  most  efficient  means 
of  action  will  be  found  in  the  organization  of  the 
people  In  Southern  Rights  Clubs. 2 

The  fire-eaters  of  southeastern  Alabama,  led  by  the 
"Bufaula  Regency,"  went  even  further  than  Yancey  had  sug- 
gested, A group  of  professional  men  and  planters,  as- 
sembling at  Eufaula  on  October  22,  demanded  that  the  state 
legislature  be  called  in  special  session  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  steps  that  would  protect  the  rights  of  Alabama.3 

Hilliard  and  other  unionist  leaders  of  Alabama 

✓ 

viewed  these  events  with  alarm.  On  November  14,  Hilliard 
wrote  the  following  warning:  "Farther  agitation.  . . 


•^Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  July  25,  1850. 

2Huntsville  Democrat.  October  17,  1850. 

3Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  November  5,  1850. 
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must  mean  either  repeal  or  revolution.  In  my  judgment 
the  Southern  people  should  undertake  neither.  ...  It 
is  far  more  important  to  uphold  the  great  principles  of 
the  government,  than  it  is  to  succeed  in  any  temporary 
struggle, "4 

As  discussion  continued  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  new  party  alignments  were  being  formed.  The 
traditional  parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats,  no  longer 
represented  the  true  sentiments  of  the  voters  of  Alabama. 
Thus,  confronted  with  a choice  between  unionism  and 
secession  the  people  crossed  over  party  lines  in  their 
desire  either  to  uphold  or  to  condemn  the  compromise. 

Those  who  favored  the  adjustment  formally  organized  a 
Union  Party  on  January  9,  1851.  The  Southern  ultras,  on 
the  other  hand,  joined  forces  to  form  a Southern  Rights 
Party  in  early  February. 

The  Union  Party  Convention,  comprised  primarily 
of  residents  from  the  Black  Belt  counties,  passed  reso- 
lutions on  January  9 endorsing  the  compromise  and  de- 
nouncing the  theory  of  secession.  To  protect  themselves 
against  the  possible  charge  of  submission,  however,  they 
upheld  the  right  of  revolution.4 5  One  month  later 

4Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  November  14,  1850. 

5Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  49. 
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ninety-seven  delegates,  most  of  whom  were  Democrats  from 
the  Black  Belt, 6 net  at  the  first  Southern  Rights  Party 
Convention*  The  position  of  the  convention  with  respect 
to  secession  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolution 
supposedly  written  by  Yancey: 

We  would  not  now  declare  that  Alabama  should 
secede  at  any  particular  time,  but  simply  that  it 
is  her  duty  to  prepare  for  secession;  anu.  that  if 
any  other  Southern  state  secedes,  good  faith  to 
such  State  requires  that  we  should  sustain  her  by 
all  means  within  our  power,  and  should  likewise 
secede. ^ 

When  the  Southern  Rights  Party  convened  in  Montgomery  in 
the  following  May,  Yancey  placed  the  question  of  secession 
in  clearer  focus  by  claiming  "that  the  only  issue  before 
the  people  was  secession. 

In  the  spring  of  1361,  therefore,  the  issue  was 
clear  in  Alabama.  The  voters  had  to  choose  between  two 
alternatives.  Either  they  would  express  confidence  in  the 
national  government  by  endorsing  the  compromise  pro- 
visions, or  they  would  follow  the  example  of  the  leaders 
of  South  Carolina  and  prepare  to  secede  from  the  Union*6 7 * 9 

6Ibid. 

7 Huntsville  Democrat.  April  10,  1351. 

- / 

°Hodgson,  The  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  304-305. 


9 Ibid.,  305. 
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Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  the  leading  figures  in 
tills  ponding  contest — one  which  may  aptly  be  called  a 

prelude  to  the  Civil  War*  In  view  of  their  renowned 

• * 

political  experience  and  rhetorical  skill,  they,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  urged  to  run  for  a new  term  in  Congress* 
But  both  refused*  On  December  3,  1350,  Hilliard  sent  a 
letter  to  ills  constituents  informing  them  of  his  plan  to 
return  to  private  life*  Believing  that  the  slavery 
question  had  been  completely  settled,  he  felt  that  his 
obligations  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  had  been  fulfilled.10 

There  wero  other  reasons  why  Hilliard  did  not 
choose  to  be  a candidate  for  a fourth  term.  He  told  Nathan 
Appleton  on  December  the  20ths 

I am  so  tired  out  with  the  House  that  I thought 
it  best  to  announce"  In  a positive  way  my  determination 
to  retire  from  it.  If  at  some  future  day  I am  to  be 
sent  to  the  Senate— I shall  very  cheerfully  return  to 
Congress,  otherwise  I am  done  With  it.  The  discomfort 
of  living  in  Washington  Is  not  small,  and  one  cannot 
very  well  arrange  to  take  a House  for  a single  session 
or  two.* 11 

Moreover,  he  had  a strong  desire  to  return  to  Diplomatic 
service.  As  early  as  November  he  had  written  Fillmore 

10Hilliard,  "Address  to  Constituents," 

Washington  National  Intelligencer.  December  7,  1850* 

> <■  / 

11Hilliard  to  Apploton,  Washington,  December  20, 
1850,  Appleton  Papers* 
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requesting  an  appointment  to  a foreign  mission.12  In 

* «r 

March,  1851,  he  repeated  this  request  In  letters  not  only 
to  Fillmore  hut  to  Webster,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Webster  replied  on  April  7th  saying 
that  the  only  vacancy  existing  in  Europe  was  the  minister- 
ship  to  Russia,  But,  since  Pennsylvania,  a great  sup- 
porter of  the  Whig  cause,  had  no  representation  In  the 
diplomatic  field.  It  seemed  expedient  to  appoint  someone 
from  that  state.  Obviously  attempting  to  soothe 
Hilliard’s  feelings,  Webster  then  added: 

Will  you  allow  mo  to  further  suggest.  My  Dear  Sir, 
that  this  term  of  adraini  strati  on  is  already  half  out. 
If  you  should  now  be  appointed,  and  the  next  election 
should  bring  a political  change  you  might  be  recalled 
before  you  were  v;ara  In  your  seat,  We  have  another 
struggle  to  go  thro l In  that  contest  you  will  be 
needed,  you  will  be  wanted  in  the  election  and 
ospecially  wanted  in  the  convention,  by  which  a 
candidate,  under  whatever  title,  may  be  designated. 

You  need  not  doubt,  that  so  far  as  depends  on  me, 
if  success  attends  our  efforts,  you  will  be  put  In  a 
better  situation,  than  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia.13 

Nevina  has  regarded  this  letter  as  a desire  on 
Webster’s  part  to  advance  Ms  own  political  fortunes.1* * 


^Hilliard  to  Millard  Fillmore,  Petersburg, 
Virginia,  November  5,  1850,  Correspondence  received  by 
Millard  Fillmore,  as  Vice-President  and  President,  March- 
1349,  to  March  1853;  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo, 
New  York.  Cited  hereafter  as  Letters  to  Fillmore. 

13Daniei  Webster  to  Hilliard,  New  York,  April  7, 
1851,  In  Daniel  Webster.  Writings  and  Speeches.  18  vols. 
(Boston,  1903),  XVI,  607.  

* * 

1*Allan  Nevins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  2 vols. 

(New  York,  1947),  II,  23; 
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Webster  respected  Hilliard’s  campaign  ability,  and, 
consequently,  felt  that  the  Alabamian  would  be  of  greater 
service  to  the  Whig  cause  if  he  were  to  remain  in  this 
country,  Hilliard  apparently  felt  otherwise.  He  replied 
to  Webstar  in  a bitter  vein: 

For  years  past,  I have  borne  the  heaviest  part  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Alabama,  and  I 
have  contributed  more  to  its  triumphs  than  any  other 
person  in  tho  State— This  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
shorn.  In  the  late  canvass  for  the  Presidency  before 
the  Convention  met — in  Convention — and  after  that 
body  disbanded,  my  services  were  such  as  to  give  me  a 
relation  to  the  Administration  which  no  other  man  in 
Alabama  holds.  During  General  Taylor’s  Administration, 
leading  men  of  the  Whig  Party  throughout  the  United 
States  In  conversation  and  letters  expressed  to  me  and 
to  others,  their  sense  of  my  services  and  their  wish 
that  I should  receive  a mission. *5 

He  then  maintained  that  if  he  were  forced  to  relinquish 

politics  altogether  and  return  to  law,  his  influence  on 

behalf  of  tho  Whig  Party  would  of  necessity  be  greatly 

lessened. 

The  next  day  Hilliard  wrote  to  Fillmore  expressing 
similar  views.  He  complained  that  Alabama  had  been 
grossly  neglected— not  a single  citizen  held  a position 
of  dignity  out  of  the  State,  In  answer  to  the  argument 
that  he  was  needed  in  the  coming  election,  Hilliard  replied: 


^Hilliard  to  Webster,  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
April  21,  1851,  Daniel  'Webster  Papers,  Hew  Ilampshire 
Historical  Society,  Concord,  Hew  Hampshire. 
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"If  I were  abroad  my  influence  would  be  quite  as  potential, 
as  it  can  be  if  I am  to  remain  at  home  and  engage  In  the 
labors  of  ray  profession*  I confidently  state  that  my 
influence  over  the  press  of  this  State  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  publio  man;  and  this  influence  can  be 
exerted  quite  as  efficiently  while  I am  in  Europe. 

Prom  this  correspondence  it  seems  clear  that 
Hilliard  was  concerned  about  his  political  future*  Ap- 
parently he  had  resigned  his  congressional  seat  thinking 
that  he  would  receive  some  type  of  foreign  mission— 
preferably  the  one  to  St.  Petersburg*  Hilliard  sincerely 
believed  that  his  services  to  the  Whig  Party  had  earned 
for  him  the  right  to  serve  again  his  country  abroad. 
Possessing  a high  degree  of  vanity,  he  perhaps  was 
flattered  by  Webster*s  insistence  that  he  was  needed  in 
the  coming  campaigns.  But  he  was  confronted  with  a 
vexing  problem*  How  was  he  going  to  earn  a livelihood? 
Either  he  had  to  return  to  the  bar  or  re-enter  the 
diplomatic  service*  And  the  bar,  as  has  been  noted,  had 
little  appeal  for  him*  As  Hilliard  awaited  a decision  on 
this  vital  matter,  he  was  unaware  that  he  would  soon  engage 
in  the  bitterest  political  struggle  of  his  career* 

*LUHllliard  to  Fillmore,  Montgomery,  Alabama* 

April  22,  1851,  Letters  to  Fillmore. 
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In  April,  1351,  the  District  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Rights  Party  met  in  Clayton  and  nominated  lane ey 
for  Congress.17  But  Yancey,  devoted  as  he  was  to  the  South, 
had  no  desire  to  accept  a public  office*  Consequently,  the 
Southern  Rights  Party  selected  another  secessionist,  John 
Cochran,  to  be  its  standard-bearer*  In  the  meantime,  the 
Unionists  had  nominated  James  Abercrombie,  a Whig,  to  be 
Hilliard’s  successor*  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that 
these  nominees  were  to  play  but  minor  roles  in  the  important 
struggle.18  After  an  extensive  survey  of  the  district,  the 
Unionists  felt  that  they  could  not  cope  with  the  secessionist 
sentiment  unless  they  employed  the  services  of  Hilliard.19  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Hilliard  was  discouraged  with  his 
political  status,  he  consented  to  help.  Within  a few  days  he 
published  a list  of  twelve  speaking  appointments.20 


17Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  502. 

18When  the  discussions  between  Hilliard  and  Yancey 
began  a short  while  later,  "the  two  candidates  for  Congress," 
observed  Hilliard,  "stood  aside,  and  were  never  present •" 
Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  254. 

19 Ibid.,  250. 

^Montg  ornery  Alabama  Journal.  June  21,  1051,  observed 
that  ’Mr.  Hilliard,  .“".“may  bo  expected  to  address  the  Iteople 
upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country  at  the  following 
places:  Union  Springs,  Macon  Co.,  Tuesday,  July  8;  Enon, 

Macon  Co.,  Wednesday,  July  9;  Glennvllle,  Barbour  Co.,  Thurs- 
day, July  10 ; Camp  Ground,  Henry  Co.,  Monday,  July  14; 
Columbia,  Henry  Co.,  Wednesday,  July  16;  Woodville,  Thurs- 
day, July  17;  Abbeyville,  Henry  Co.,  Saturday,  July  19; 
Skippersville,  Dale  Co.,  Tuesday,  July  22,  Louisville,  Bar- 
bour Co.,  Wednesday,  July  23;  Clayton,  Barbour  Co.,  Thurs- 
day, July  24;  Feagan’s,  Barbour  Co.,  Saturday,  July  26; 
Missouri,  Pike  Co.,  Tuesday,  July  29. 
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As  soon  as  the  itinerary  was  announced,  the 
Southern  Rights  leaders  urged  Yancey  to  meet  Hilliard 
in  debate.  Hilliard  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  entering  a heated  contest,  since  he  was  not 
a candidate  for  office.  This  prompted  the  secessionist 
organ,  the  Montgomery  Atlas  and  Banner,  to  denounce 
Hilliard's  position  as  "the  miserable  language  of  the 
sneaking,  designing,  unprincipled  demagogue,  whose  sole 
object.  • . is  to  dupe,  to  cheat,  bamboozle,  and  mislead 
the  people  in  reference  to  the  leading  questions  now 
before  the  country."21  The  Alabama  Journal  was  quick  to 
reply  that  "those  who  think  that  he  [Hilliard]  can  be 
intimidated,  will  find,  as  they  often  have  found  that 
they  have  caught  a Tartar.  "22 

While  the  controversy  among  the  looal  editors 
continued,  Hilliard  delivered  an  address  in  Chambers 
County,  in  which  he  established  the  position  he  was  to 
take  during  the  campaign.  In  his  introductory  remarks  he 
belittled  those  who  had  criticized  him  for  refusing  to 
engage  in  discussion  with  an  opponent.  Arguing  that 
personal  contests  wore  in  themselves  disagreeable,  he 


^Montgomery  Atlas  and  Banner-  auoted 
Spirit  of  the  South.  July'  STTBoT; 

22Montg ornery  Alabama  Journal.  July  12, 


in  Eufaula 
1851. 
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observed  that  only  those  who  were  candidates  for  office 
saould  be  obliged  to  participate  in  joint-debate. 2*3 
Following  these  preliminary  observations,  he  turned  to 
the  two  pressing  issues  of  the  campaign:  the  compromise 

measures  and  South  Carolina's  threat  to  secede. 

Ho  first  examined  the  Ordinance  of  1737,  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  territorial  establishment  of 
Oregon  with  the  Wilnot  proviso.  Hilliard  pointed  out  that 
he  had  voted  against  the  Oregon  Bill  because  the 
"obnoxious”  proviso  had  been  attached  to  it.  It  was  not 
a question  of  whether  or  not  slavery  should  be  extended  to 
this  territory,  he  thought,  but  rather  a proposition  of 
the  right  of  Congress  to  control  territories.  Actually, 
Hilliard  believed  that  slavery  could  not  go  to  Oregon, 
but  he  contended  that  Congress  was  not  empowered  to 

legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  for  the  territories. 

* 

When  he  turned  to  the  question  of  California, 
Hilliard  knew  that  he  had  to  explain  away  an  apparent 
inconsistency  in  his  own  record,  since  he  had  voted  against 
California's  application  for  statehood.  In  defending  this 
action  on  the  grounds  that  California  had  presented  herself 

23Lafayette  Chambers  Tribune.  June  20,  1051.  This 
account  of  the  Chambers  spee'cli  and  all  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  Hilliard-Yancey  debates  In  1351  are  paraphrased 
versions.  The  complete  speeches  were  not  recorded. 
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while  yet  In  a state  of  immaturity,  he  argued  that  the 
probationary  period  should  have  been  extended.  Hilliard 
made  it  clear,  howevor,  that  the  Constitution  adopted  by 
the  people  of  California  was  a bona  fido  one,  and  then 
askedi— If  we  reject  a state  for  excluding  slavery, 
could  not  we  also  reject  a state  for  adopting  it? 

Hilliard’s  third  consideration  dealt  with  the 
acts  providing  territorial  governments  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  He  maintained  the  acts  stipulated  that  the 
subject  of  slavery  should  be  decided  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  those  territories.  He  was  quick  to  add,  however,  that 
the  action  which  they  take  should  be  consonant  with  the 

laws  which  operate  on  those  areas.  Here,  Hilliard  again 

✓ 

was  faced  with  a difficult  problem;  for  the  Mexican  law, 
having  Jurisdiction  over  those  territories,  forbade 
slavery.  He  tried  to  answer  his  secessionist  critics 
by  asking  a rhetorical  question:  Yfoat  right  do  you  have 

to  destroy  a government  because  of  the  existence  of  a law 
which  you  have  heretofore  denied  as  being  valid?  "If  the 
Mexican  law  is  the  governing  law,”  he  concluded,  "gentle- 
men should  have  provided  against  Its  operation  at  the 
proper  time."  "Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  enactment," 
he  added,  "it  could  not  be  charged  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional."^ 


24Ibid. 
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What  should  be  the  Southern  attitude  toward  the 
Texas  boundary  dispute?  was  the  next  question  to  be 
answered*  Texas,  had  claimed  as  one  of  her  boundaries  the 
Rio  Grande,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  Although 
Hilliard  had  supported  her  in  this  claim,  ho  felt  that  the 
matter  should  be  settled  tirough  compromise*  This  was 
particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
Texas  had  dooidoG  overwhelmingly  to  cede  this  disputed 
territory  to  Hew  Mexico  for  the  sun  of  ten  million  dollars* 
Such  action,  doclared  Hilliard,  did  not  impair  the  South* s 
right  to  gain  four  slave  states  out  of  the  Texas  Terri- 
tory* 

Hilliard  next  discussed  the  provision  vrhich  called 
for  the  abolition  of  the  3lave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia*  Opponents  of  this  bill,  he  thought,  had  failed 
to  recognize  that  it  was  merely  a police  regulation.  It 
simply  M prevents  the  introduction  of  slaves  'for  the  pur- 
pose of  salel,,,25  whenever  a master  violated  this  law, 
he  would  be  penalized  by  forfeiting  his  slave.  There  was 
nothing  in  this  act,  therefore,  which  interfered  with  the 
right  of  slavery  in  the  District,  Since  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  was  the  sole  legislative 

^Ibld. 
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power  in  the  District,  Hilliard  concluded  that  no  one  in 
the  South  had  a right  to  object  to  such  police  action. 

A final  provision  of  the  compromise  measures 
remained  to  be  discussed — the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Hilliard 
believed  that  this  congressional  enactment  had  been  enforced. 
He  asserted  that  the  law  was  both  just  and  constitutional. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a recognition  by  Congress  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  slaveholder  must  be  protected. 

In  summary,  Hilliard  not  only  pointed  out  how,  in 
his  opinion,  the  compromise  measures  were  constitutional, 
but  showed  how  they  tended  to  advance  the  position  of  the 
South  as  far  as  slavery  was  concerned. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  his  speech  he  analyzed 
the  dangers  inherent  in  the  doctrine  of  secession. 

Asserting  that  no  state  had  a lawful  right  to  secede  from 
the  Union,  he  warned  South  Carolina  of  her  pending  de- 
struction. To  add  emphasis  to  Ms  description  of  South 
Carolina's  plight  if  she  were  cut  off  from  the  Union, 
Hilliard  borrowed  the  language  used  by  Burke  during  the 
Warren  Hastings  Trial.  In  describing  the  condition  of  a 
portion  of  India,  Burke  had  said:  "The  eyes  rested  on 

H 'no  man,  no  woman,  no  child,  no  aniraal--no  living  thing; 
but  all  was  bleak  and  silent  desolation. » "26 

26Ibld. 
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Hilliard's  audience,  comprised  of  unionists  and 
fire-eaters  alike,  reacted  favorably  to  the  speech.  The 
Chambers  Tribune,  not  at  all  sympathetic  to  the  Unionist 
cause,  observed  that  "we  never  saw  an  audience  give  more 
undivided  attention  to  any  speaker."27 

Encouraged  by  his  success  at  Chambers,  Hilliard 
proceeded  to  his  first  scheduled  appointment  at  Union 

¥ 

Springs.  When  he  arrived  lie  found,  much  to  his  surprise, 
that  Yancey,  along  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  on  the 
grounds  clamoring  for  a ci^ance  to  reply.  Confronted  with 
such  a demand,  Hilliard  suggested  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  work  out  the  details  for  debate.  After  minutes 
of  animated  discussion  it  was  decided  that  each  speaker 
should  have  an  hour  and  three  quarters  for  his  constructive 
speech  and  a half  an  hour  for  the  rebuttal.  Further 
difficulty  occurred,  however,  over  the  speaking  order. 

Both  men  wanted  the  closing  speech.  But,  since  it  was 
Hilliard's  appointment,  Yancey  finally  yielded. 

As  the  speakers  mounted  the  platform  "the  sun  shone 
with  splendor  upon  a beautiful  landscape,  and  large  numbers 
of  carriages  were  drawn  near  the  stand,  while  the  impro- 
vised seats  were  filled  with  people."23  To  discerning 

27 Ibid. 

28- 

ililllard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  251-252. 
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listeners  it  seemed  clear  that  the  speakers,  the  issue, 
a. id  t. ic  audience  on  this  occasion  were  conducive  to 
produce  vehement  oratory.  Alabamians  were  fond  of  camoaign 
eloquence.  For  ten  years  they  had  listened  with  interest 
to  the  appeals  of  Hilliard  and  Yancey.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, a spirit  of  enthusiasm  permeated  their  thinking  as 
they  awaited  the  start  of  the  first  joint  discussion 
between  the  two  men  regarded  as  the  foremost  orators  of 
the  State.29 

In  his  introduction  Yancey  chided  Hilliard  for  his 
reluctance  to  engage  in  debate.  Similarly  he  complained 
that  the  speaking  order  should  be  reversed  since  it  was 
his  rather  than  Billiard’s  duty  to  tear  down  or  refute. 
Launching  into  the  body  of  his  speech,  Yancey  opposed  the 
compromise  uxlls  en  masse.  He  took  issue  with  the  arguments 
of  Hilliard’s  Chamber’s  Speech— particularly  to  the  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  South ’3  advancement.  To  support 
this  point  of  view  he  quoted  Webster  as  saying  that  the 
South  had  lost  everything  in  the  compromise  except  her 
honor.  Providing  two-thirds  of  the  fighting  forces  in  the 
Lexlcan  «ar,  the  South,  said  Yancey,  had  not  received  two- 
thirds  of  the  acquired  territory.  Under  such  circumstanoes, 

I 1 87  BOSQ'  — -Llfe  and  ^3  21  William  L.  Yancey. 
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ho  continued,  the  time  for  immediate  secession  had 
arrived. 

Not  content  to  rely  on  the  issues  alone,  Yancey 
next  attacked  his  opponent  for  possessing  a friendly 
attitude  toward  leaders  of  the  North,  He  reminded  his 
audience  that  on  the  night  in  Washington  when  the  abolition 
guns,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  celebrated  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  measures,  Hilliard  was  in  the  company  of 
Daniel  Webster  "congratulating  the  abolition  procession. 033 
As  Yancey *s  time  expired  he  closed  by  saying,  "Well,  . . 

I have  said  enough  for  Mr.  Hilliard  to  chew  on  for  ton 
hours. 

Hilliard  began  his  reply  by  reasserting  his 
original  desire  to  speak  without  encountering  an  antagonist, 
and  declared  that  the  discussion  had  been  forced  upon 
against  his  better  judgment.  He  cited  the  various  acts 
of  Congress  from  1787  through  1850  which  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  slavery*  In  his  analysis  of  the  Oregon  contro- 
versy he  paused  to  emphasize  the  point  that  Yancey  had 
voted  for  the  Oregon  Bill  notwithstanding  tile  fact  that  the 
anti-slavery  Wilraot  proviso  was  attached  to  it.  Turning 
to  the  compromise  measures,  he  asserted  that  these  bills, 

30£ufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  15,  1851. 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  July  12,  1351. 
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when  considered  in  entirety,  guaranteed  to  the  South 
greater  rights  than  she  had  held  during  the  last  ten 
years*  In  a pathetic  strain,  Hilliard  concluded  that 

0 

Yancey  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
but  that  such  action  could  not  help  but  end  in  a bloody 
Civil  War.  And  such  a war,  if  it  came,  would  destroy  the 
freest  government  on  earth. 

Commenting  on  the  debate,  a Chuny  Nuggee  farmer 
observed  that  ”Mr.  Yancey  was  completely  over  crapped.  w32 
The  Spirit  of  the  South,  however,  felt  that “Yancey * s 
triumph  was  complete*”33 

On  the  following  day  when  the  speakers  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Snon  which  was  located  about  twenty- 
five  miles  away,  they  were  greeted  by  a larger  and  more 
enthusiastic  crowd.  Yancey *s  friends  Immediately  renewed 
their  demand  to  have  their  speaker  close  the  debate;  but 
Hilliard  was  adamant.  As  a result,  the  discussion 
proceeded  on  the  same  terns  as  those  at  Union  Springs  the 

day  before. 34 

52Ibld. 

33Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  15,  1851. 

^Throughout  the  campaign  the  same  speaking  order 
was  followed;  ililllard,  feeling  that  the  appointments 
were  nis,  insisted  tliat  he  should  be  allowed  to  close  the 
debate.  Yancey‘s  followers  vigorously  protested  in  each 
instance,  but  they  were  forced  to  yield  in  the  end. 
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Yancey  once  again  charged  that  the  compromise 
measures  violated  the  constitution,  and  brought  op- 
pression to  the  South*  While  he  admitted  that  slaves 
could  be  carried  to  California,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  or 
even  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  denied  that  they 
could  be  sold  in  any  of  these  areas  as  slaves.  Nor 
could  they  be  taken  from  these  territories  as  slave 
property.  He  therefore  challenged  Hilliard  to  show 
explicitly  how  fee  South  had  gained  from  these  measures* 

In  making  this  challenge,  Yancey  insisted  that  Hilliard 
should  not,  like  the  schoolboy,  MSkip  the  hard  places”3® 
in  giving  his  answer, 

Yancey  then  pointed  out  that  a State  had  an 
abstract  right  to  regain  the  power  which  it  had  delegated 

to  the  Union,  The  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  he 

¥ 

added,  had  clearly  demonstrated  the  desire  of  the  free 
states  to  strengthen  the  central  government  for  the  sole 

purpose  of  destroying  the  slave  states.  Under  such 

0 

conditions  action  must  be  taken,  said  Yancey,  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  central  government.  If  that  failed, 
Alabama  would  then  have  a constitutional  right  to  secede. 
In  refutation,  Hilliard  reaffirmed  his  position 
that  the  compromise  bills  were  in  accord  with  the  sentiment 

35Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  22,  1851, 
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of  the  constitution.  Accepting  Yancey’s  challenge  not 
!,to  skip  the  hard  places,”  he  examined  each  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  in  an  effort  to  substantiate  Ills  claim 
that  the  South  had  profited.  Moreover,  he  again  read  from 
the  Globs  to  show  that  Yancey  had  voted  for  the  Oregon  Bill, 
which  as  has  been  noted,  was  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Wllmot  Proviso,  Obviously  pleased  with  the  reaction 
produced  by  this  reference,  Hilliard  stressed  its  signifi- 
cance, How  could  a man  who  poses  as  the  true  friend  of  the 
South,  he  asked,  vote  for  a Proviso  which  Calhoun  had 
called  the  greatest  of  all  the  aggressions  against  the 
South? 

Hilliard  next  turned  to  an  important  constitutional 
question — whether  or  not  a State  had  a right  to  secede. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution  which  guaranteed  that 

" - 

right,  he  argued.  Of  course,  he  added,  the  people  could 
not  stand  idly  by  while  the  charter  of  their  liberties  was 
violated.  Undoubtedly  they  should  demand  their  rights, 

<r 

and  if  that  demand  were  not  met,  it  would  be  incumbent 
upon  them  to  overthrow  their  government,  Hilliard  did  not 
believe  that  this  action,  violent  as  it  may  seem,  was 
unconstitutional.  He  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  a 
state  attempted  to  take  from  the  government  those  powers 
which  it  had  previously  delegatad  to  that  government,  the 
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constitution  would  be  violated,  Hilliard  then  concluded 
that  if  "Alabama  be  called  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
South  Carolina  he  for  one,  would  remember  he  had  a double 
to  perform — a duty  to  his  Stats  and  a duty  to  the  Union,"56 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  both  sides  claimed 
victory.  The  Spirit  of  the  South  confidently  asserted  that 
"if  ever  a man  was  annihilated  by  argument— If  ever  a man 
was  crushed  by  proofs — that  man  was  Henry  W,  Hilliard,  "37 
The  Journal  replied  that  "the  defeat  of  Yancey  was  total 
— 'it  was  a Waterloo!"58 

The  two  contestants  left  Enon  and  headed  toward 
Glennville  for  their  third  meeting.  At  ten  o'olock  the 
next  morning,  a procession  of  more  than  two  hundred  on 
horseback  met  Hilliard  a few  miles  from  town.  With  "a 
noble  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  at  their 
head,"3®  the  Unionists  led  their  champion  into  town.  In 
the  meantime,  Yancey  had  arrived,  and  necessary  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  the  debate. 

36du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 

1 , 2 64 .  *  1 **■*  nl  T ”rr  — ' 

o7Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  July  15,  1851. 

30Montgomery  Alabama  Journal . July  19,  1051, 

39 


Ibid.,  July  2G,  1851 
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Until  now  the  speakers  had  adopted  a conciliatory 

* 

attitude  toward  each  other.  It  seemed  evident,  however, 
that  as  Yancey  opened  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  the 
friendly  spirit  would  no  longer  prevail.  Chafed  at  Hil- 
liard^ repeated  references  to  the  Oregon  vote,  Yancey 
tried  to  explain  his  stand  by  saying  that  he  had  voted 
merely  to  admit  that  territory.  Yancey  had  doubtless 
intended  to  use  the  word  organize,  but  had  inadverdently 
substituted  the  word  admit  instead.  Wien  Hilliard 
replied  he  alluded  to  his  opponents  statement.  Yancey, 
not  realizing  that  he  had  said  admit,  leaped  to  his  feet 
and  emphatically  stated  that  the  charge  was  false.40 
Partisan  feeling  was  strong,  and  for  a moment  it  appeared 
that  a riot  would  ensue.  But  Hilliard  succeeded  in 
calming  the  crowd,  observed  one  eye  witness,  and  turned 
to  Yancey  and  quietly  rebuked  him  for  Ms  offensive 
mannor.4^  Fortunately,  the  debate  was  concluded  without 
any  further  Interruptions. 

Eufaula  was  the  next  stop  on  Hilliard's  list  of 
speaking  appointments,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 

40Sufaula  Shield,  quoted  in  ibid..  July  26,  1851. 

41Benjamin  Gardner  to  Miss  Toccoa  Cozart,  April  7, 
1901,  Hilliard  Papers,  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Montgomery. 
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fourth  encounter  would  take  place  there.  The  debates  by 
now  had  attracted  widespread  interest  which  extended 
southward  to  the  Florida  line  and  eastward  into  Georgia* 
llany  people  from  these  remote  areas  arrived  in  Eufaula 
almost  tv/enty-four  hours  before  the  discussion  was 
scheduled  to  begin.  That  night,  however,  when  the 
committees  met  to  work  out  plans,  it  was  learned  that 
Hilliard  had  withdrawn  from  the  contest.  Disturbed  by 
the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  Hilliard  asserted  that 
he  would  not  engage  in  further  joint  discussions  unless 
Yancey  publicly  apologized  for  his  actions  at  Glennville. 
But  Yancey  was  in  no  mood  to  placate  his  rival.  Ee  re- 
torted tnat  truth,  not  offensive  language,  had  pierced 
through  "the  cassock  to  his  [Hilliard  »£J  heart.  tt42 
"Never, " observed  Du  Bose,  "was  an  audience  doomed  to 

Km 

greater  disappointment."43 

Dor  the  next  few  days  editorials  appeared  in  the 
opposing  newspapers  under  the  caption,  "Who  backed  out?" 
Hilliard  was  accused  of  a "craven  heartedness,  worthy  of 
the  cause  he  advocated."44  Yancey  was  berated  for  his  use 

42Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  15,  1351. 

I 265  43du  Bose#  B1/e  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 

44Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  15,  1351. 
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of  uncouth  language  and  Me  inability  to  take  criticism.45 
While  the  editors  hurled  epithets  with  increasing  fury, 
Hilliard  and  Yancey  met,  and,  much  to  the  delight  of 
partisans  on  both  sides,  adjusted  their  difficulties. 

Not  much  was  new  in  the  mode  of  reasoning  or  in 
the  nature  of  evidence  as  the  speakers  reiterated  their 
cases  in  the  ensuing  weeks.  Hilliard  appealed  for  action 
wMch  would  save  the  Union;  Yancey  pleaded  for  an  equitable 
settlement  based  on  southern  rights.46  As  the  canvass 
drew  to  a close,  the  Spirit  of  the  South  said  of  Hilliard: 
”His  eulogies  on  the  Union  were  exceedingly  eloquent--we 
have  never  heard  anyone  perform  in  that  way,  better. 

Daniel  Webster  plays  pretty  well  on  the  Union  key,  but 
In*.  Hilliard  beats  Mm  all  hollow,  and  when  the  former 
gentleman  becomes  weary  of  playing  the  same  tune,  we  can 


45Eufaula  Shield,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Alabama 
Journal,  July  26,  IS51. 

46According  to  Mitchell  this  theme  of  Southern 
rights  seems  to  have  been  Yancey* s major  emphasis  through- 
out Ms  career.  In  this  connection,  Mitchell  points  out: 
"An  analysis  of  Ms  available  speeches  and  the  reports 
of  others  indicates  that  he  {Yancey"]  devoted  little  time 
to  the  theory  and  right  of  secession  and  much  to  an 
exposition  of  southern  rights  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  being  violated;  little  to  urging  secession,  and  much 
to  advocating  an  uncompromising  stand  on  constitutional 
rights.  He  stressed,  not  the  glories  of  Independence,  but 
the  degradation  of  inequality  within  the  Union.  It  is 
true  that  he  early  despaired  of  securing  these  rights  and 
thought  secession  would  result  from  an  insistence  upon 
them.  ...  I prefer  to  style  him  »The  Orator  of  Southern 
Constitutional  Rights.*"  Rexford  S.  Mitchell,  "William 
Lowndes  Yancey:  Orator  of  Southern  Constitutional  Rights," 

unpublished  doctoral  dissertation.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
1937.  * 
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recommend  him  to  employ  Mr.  Hilliard  as  a substitute."47 

Although  the  pattern  of  the  discussion  varied 
little  during  the  closing  weeks,  there  was  a noticeable 
change  in  the  pre-debate  festivities . Lively  campaign 
songs  were  sung  by  the  followers  of  both  parties  as  they 
escorted  their  speakers  to  the  field,  and  much  confusion 
resulted  when  the  two  groups  tried  to  sing  their  respective 
theme  songs  at  the  same  time.  Success  in  this  musical 
endeavor,  of  course,  was  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
crowd,  which,  in  turn,  affeoted  the  volume. 

Not  content  to  rely  on  singing  alone,  the 
Southern  Rights  adherents  employed  a band  from  Bufaula 
which  appeared  at  all  subsequent  mootings.  As  the  band 
played,  the  secessionists  rent  the  air  with  words  set  to 
the  tune  of  the  popular  song,  "Do  Come  Along  My  Sandy  Boys." 

4 

"The  'Parson'  Diilllard3  is  an  artful  man, 

I hope  you  laiow  him  well. 

For  if  you  don't,  I am  not  sure 
I can  his  virtues  tell. 

(Refrain) 

"He  made  good  speeches  for  the  South, 

Prov'd  clearly  we  were  right. 

And  said  that  we  must  have  our  due 
Or  else  there 'd  be  a fight. 

(Refrain) 

47Eufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  July  22,  1851. 
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"His  acts  were  very  different  from. 

The  brave  words  in  his  mouth. 

For  all  his  votes  went  to  the  North, 

His  speeches’  to  the  South."48 

(Refrain) 

Yancey  and  Hilliard  concluded  their  joint  discus- 
sion in  Montgomery  a few  days  before  the  election.  They 
engaged  in  an  animated  debate,  encompassing  all  the 
issues  of  the  campaign.  Commenting  on  this  meeting,  the 
Alabama  Weekly  Journal  observed  that  "the  debate  was  one 
of  great  interest,  holding  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
audience  for  five  hours.  It  was  a struggle  of  giants — 
both  were  worthy  champions."  The  writer  then  added  that 
"every  thing  was.  . . in  the  best  feeling  between  the 
gentlemen. "49 

That  Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  able  to  remain  close 
friends^  throughout  these  weeks  was  Indeed  surprising. 


48Ibld.,  July  29,  1851. 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  August  9,  1851. 

50While  Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  engaged  in  a 
pleasant  conversation  prior  to  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
debates,  Yancey  said:  "Mr.  Hilliard,  shall  we  have  a 

friendly  debate  today?".  To  this  Hilliard  replied:  "Mr. 

Yancey,  I must  mention  your  vote  on  the  Oregon  question; 

I cannot  overlook  it  to-day."  Hilliard,  Politics  and 
Pen  Pictures.  254.  Later  Hilliard  observed  that  "the 
personal  relations  between  Mr.  Yancey  and  myself  continued 
good  up  to  the  day  of  his  death."  Ibid..  258. 
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Few,  if  any,  contests  in  the  history  of  Alabama,  observed 

s 

0 

the  Macon  Republican,  had  been “carried  on  with  more  heat, 
more  rancour,  more  bitter  personal  malice,"  In  sane 
districts  throughout  the  state,  the  editor  continued: 

It  was  gravely  proposed  by  the  disunionlsts, 
that  no  sort  of  intercourse  whatever,  either 
political,  industrial,  or  professional,  should  be 
had  with  the  opposite  party.  That  they  would  trade 
with  no  "submission"  merchant,  employ  no  "submission" 
factor  or  ware-house  man;  nor  any  lawyer,  physician, 
or  even  clergyman,  we  believe,  who  belonged  to  the 
opposite  party.  Resolutions  to  that  effect  wore 
Introduced  at  various  meetings,  and  at  some  of  them 
they  vre re  passed.51 

When  the  exciting  contest  between  Hilliard  and 
Yancey  had  ended,  the  people  of  Alabama  reflected  not  only 
on  the  Issues,  but  on  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers  as 
well.  They  began  to  draw  comparisons.  Yancey  was 
characterised  as  the  "Demosthenes  of  fiery  and  impetuous 
speech  and  Mr.  Hilliard  as  the  polished,  faultless  Cicero."52 
Yancey  excelled,  observed  one  contemporary,  "in  all  that 
was  fierce,  stormy,  vituperative,  denunciatory,  impetuous, 
and  scornful."  Hilliard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  un- 
questionably better  "in  all  that  was  soft  and  smooth  and 
©asy*  graceful  and  persuasive."53  Possessing  vastly 


olTuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  August  21,  1851. 

52Joel  Bartlett,  "Recollections  of  William  L. 
Yancey,"  Montgomery  Dally  Advertiser.  July  13,  1914.  The 
same  article  appears  in  the  Alabama  hist.  Quarterly.  II 
(Fall  Issue,  1940),  331. “ 

53 

^Smlth,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  223. 
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different  speaking  styles,  each  orator,  nevertheless,  was 
considered  equally  effective.54  in  short,  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  "there  was  no  match  for  the  one  save  in 
the  other. "55 

But,  while  the  voters  had  difficulty  in  determining 
the  superiority  of  a particular  debater,  they  had  relative 
ease  in  making  a choice  between  unionism  and  secession. 

The  Unionist  Whig,  James  Abercrombie,  received  7,598  votes 
while  the  secessionist,  John  Cochran,  received  5,911. 

This  was  a greater  margin  of  victory  than  Hilliard  had 


achieved  in  any  of  the  three  previous  congressional 
contests. 56  in  the  opinion  of  Craven,  the  Union  orator  had 

54Shortly  after  Hilliard's  death,  a writer  in  the 
Montgomery  Dally  Advertiser.  December  25,  1892,  said  that 
xie  recalls  the  opinion  of  'those  who  were  familiar  with 
these  times, ' that  Mr.  Yancey  usually  'got  the  best  of  Mr. 
Hilliard. ' I think  that  there  is  some  room  for  a difference 
o f opinion.  Public  sentiment  in  that  day  was  divided.  To 
tiie  States  Rights  Democrats,  Mr.  Yancey,  appealing  in 
ringing  tones  to  the  God  of  Battles  in  defense  of  Southern 
Rights,  v/as  a navfo  om  Demos  thanes.  Mr.  Hilliard  pleading 
in  matchless  words  of  persuasion  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  in  the  estimation  of  the  Whigs  a revivified 
Cicero.  Yancey  showed  best  when  he  had  the  field  to  him- 
self. He  was  too  sensitive  for  debate."  Similar  obser- 
vations showing  that  Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  evenly 
matched  as  orators  are  expressed  in  the  following  works: 
Brown,  The  Lower  South  American  History.  136;  Mellon, 
Henry  w.  Hilliard  mid  ITlHam  L.  Yancey,  loc.  oit.i  The 

I5§57  jfA^gYBulldinS  ££  12  vol~(nTo5nSnd7“ 


I,  137. 


55Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 
56Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  180. 
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“crowded  Yancey  into  silence* “^7 

Hilliard  and  Yancey  were  to  meet  often  during  the 
next  decade,  but  none  of  their  meetings  compared  in 
interest,  in  ardor,  and  in  drama  with  the  canvass  of  1851, 
Called  the  “Battle  of  the  Giants,"  the  contest  was 
remembered  "with  lingering  delight"  forty  years  after  its 
completion, 58 

The  question  naturally  arises:  What  were  the 

factors  responsible  for  Hilliard* s decisive  victory  over 
the  leading  orator  of  Southern  rights?  First,  it  should 
be  noted  that  at  the  time  of  the  congressional  canvass  in 
the  summer  of  1851,  some  of  the  Southern  states  had 
already  taken  action  against  imediate  secession.  Par- 
ticularly was  this  true  in  Georgia  where  the  conservative 

✓ 

leaders  of  that  state,  led  by  Toombs  and  Stephens,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  “Georgia  Platform"  in  December,  1850, 
Accepting  the  compromise  as  a final  settlement  of  the 

J y ■ , 

slavery  question,  the  “Georgia  Platform"59  dealt  the 
secession  movement  in  the  South  a severe  blow,  A second 
possible  cause  of  Hilliard's  success  was  that  his  speeches 

57 Avery  Craven,  The  Repress ible  Conflict.  1330- 
1361  (Baton  Rouge,  1939)73. 

58Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L, 

Yancey,  I,  265. 

59Richard  H,  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in 
1350  ( Philadelphia,  1926),  332': “ — 
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were  delivered  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Belt,  the  home 
of  wealthy  planters*  Admittedly,  these  planters  looked 

to  the  Union  for  protection  of  their  property  rights* 

* * 

lloither  of  the  above  reasons,  however,  are 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  explain  the  results  of  the 
Hi lliard-Yancey  debates*  While  it  is  true  that  the  action 
of  the  Georgia  legislature  doubtless  softened  the  strong 
secessionist  feeling  in  some  sections,  it  did  not  affect 
the  thinking  of  Yancey  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  "Eufaula 
Regency."  Both  Yancey  and  the  "Regency,"  maintaining 
close  contact  with  the  legislators  of  South  Carolina, 
resisted  every  attempt  to  force  the  compromise  measures 
upon  the  South*  Consequently,  they  fought  the  campaign 
of  1851  on  the  issue  of  secession.  Nor  could  the  fact 
that  the  planters  were  concentrated  in  the  Black  Belt 
region  be  the  deciding  factor.  For  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama  was  likewise  the  home  of 
Southern  ultras.  So  evenly  divided  were  these  two  groups 
— the  Whig  planters  and  the  Democrat  small  farmer— that 
no  one  could  accurately  predict  the  outcome  of  an  Important 
election. 

Since  the  influences  which  favored  the  compromise, 

¥ 

were  negated  considerably  by  forces  advocating  secession, 
the  determining  factor  of  the  crucial  contest  in  1851  was 
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effectiveness  in  debate.  As  orators,  Hilliard  and 
Yancey  were  evenly  matched.  In  the  field  of  debate, 
however,  Hilliard  had  an  edge.  Dignified  and  poised,  he 
maintained  his  composure  at  all  times  when  speaking  to  his 
constituents.  Though  irked  at  unfair  attacks  made  upon 
his  character  or  record,  he  always  had  command  of  his 
logic.  This  healthy  emotional  state,  combined  with  the 
use  of  strong,  logical,  and  emotional  appeals,  and 
adeptness  in  refutation,  made  Hilliard  one  of  the  most 
effective  debaters  of  his  time,  Yancey,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  fared  better  when  he  had  the  field  to 
himself.  He  chafed  under  the  attacks  of  those  who 

disagreed  with  his  views  or  who  pointed  out  the  weaknesses 

* 

of  his  public  record.  Aware  of  this  Yancey  shortcoming, 

* 

Hilliard  exploited  It,  By  doing  so,  he  lessened  the  power 
of  Yancey *s  eloquence,  and  thereby  scored  the  most  sig- 
nificant political  victory  of  his  career. 


CHAPTER  X 


ORATOR  OF  A EYING  PARTY*  1852  - 1856 

It  has  bean  said  that  Hilliard  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  oratorical  career  in  1851. 1 This  view  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  never  again  equalled  the 
brilliant  success  which  he  achieved  In  his  contest  with 
Yancey.  On  the  surface,  such  a conclusion  seems  valid. 

For  in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  banner  of 
the  Whig  party  trailed  In  the  dust.  Only  fragments  of  a 
once  proud  national  organization  remained  by  the  middle 
1850 *s.  With  nowhere  to  go,  loyal  adherents  to  the  Whig 
cause  went  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another  in 
search  of  a body  of  principles  upon  which  they  could 
stand.  Faced  with  the  almost  Impossible  task  of  creating 
a coaesive  party  out  of  heterogeneous  elements,  conserva- 
tive Whigs  of  the  North  and  the  South  often  sacrificed 

principles  on  the  altar  of  expediency.  Caught  in  this 

* 

dilemma,  Hilliard,  for  a period  in  1355  and  1856,  went 

against  the  doctrine  of  tolerance  which  he  had  preached 

* 

from  the  rostrum  in  Congress,  in  the  Church,  and  on  the 
_ MlIenlT  W.  Hilliard  and  William  L.  Yancey" 

lOC  a Clt » f 49  + 9 
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stump. 

Despite  these  conclusions,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
assume,  however,  that  Hilliard’s  effectiveness  diminished 
during  this  period  of  party  vacillation.  True,  he  wavered 
in  his  party  loyalty,  and  on  occasion  demonstrated  racial 

4 

and  religious  intolerance,  but  he  remained  at  all  times 
loyal  to  the  South  and  to  the  Union,  In  fighting  for  this 
two-fold  cause— a fight  which  had  marked  his  political 
career  from  the  beginning — he  contributed  significantly  to 
the  delay  of  the  secessionist  movement  In  the  South,  and 
aidec.  in  maintaining  the  semblance  of  a national  organi- 
zation which  might  perpetuate  the  fraternal  relationship 
between  the  North  and  the  South, 

Although  the  Southern  Unionists  won  a decisive 

4 

battle  in  the  campaign  of  1851,  they  by  no  means  won  the 
war  with  the  compromise  measures.  The  strength  of  the 
Southern  Unionist  movement  was  Its  weakness.  Comprised  of 
members  of  both  major  political  parties,  the  Unionists 
lacked  the  cohesive  quality  needed  to  hold  an  organization 
together.  Before  the  fruits  of  victory  could  be  ( athered 

* 4 * 

unionist  Party  of  Alabama,  for  example,  began  to  lose 

4 

its  identity.  Unionist  Democrats,  whose  services  rore 

4 

essential  in  turning  back  the  secessionist  tide,  drifted 
back  Into  the  Democratic  harbor.  Thus,  when  the  Unionists 
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met  In  Montgomery  in  December,  1851,  the  delegates  were, 
for  the  most  part,  ex-membors  of  the  Whig  Party*  Despite 

tills  affinity  with  the  Whigs,  the  delegates  were  determined, 

* 

however,  to  perpetuate  the  party  alignment  which  had  scored 
such  a signal  victory  on  the  compromise  measures*  A 
leader  of  the  meeting,  Hilliard  moved  that  "the  Chairman 
appoint  thirty  delegates  to  represent  the  county  of 
Montgomery  in  the  Union  State  Convention  to  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Montgomery  on  the  2d  Monday  in  January,  1352, "* 2 
The  resolution  was  carried  and  Hilliard  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention, 

The  delegates  who  attended  the  January  meeting 
entertained  the  hope  that  a National  Union  Convention  would 
be  called  by  conservative  leaders  of  both  sections* 
Accordingly,  they  passed  resolutions  recommending  such  a 
move,3  The  action  was  designed  to  rally  the  friends  of 
the  compromise  to  continue  the  war  against  the  secessionists 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  abolitionists  on  the  other*4 

While  the  Unionists  were  planning  for  a Convention 
which  was  never  to  materialize,  the  Democratic  Party  In 
Alabama  was  reorganizing  in  order  to  recoup  the  losses 

o 

Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  January ‘8,  1852, 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  Januarv  22.  1852. 

4IIodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  322, 
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which  had  occurred  in  the  summer  of  1851.  Back  into  its 
fold  came  the  state  rights  leaders  along  with  numerous 
Unionist  Democrats.  When,  in  January,  they  appointed 
delegates  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  in  June,  Hilliard  wrote  Fillmore: 

Tills  winter  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
Democratic  party-reorganized,  with  delegates  appointed 
to  the  Baltimore  Convention.  Our  friends  believe  it 
to  be  important  to  preserve  this  Union  name  and 
organization  and  they  will  probably  send  no  delegates 
to  the  Whig  Convention,  but  propose  to  hold  a Union 
Convention;  this  I have  opposed,  but  it  is  so  decided. 
I have  no  expectation  of  seeing  a Union  National 
Convention— both  candidates.  Whig  and  Democratic,  will 
be  Union  men,  and  our  electors  must  choose  between 
them— It  is  probable  we  can  carry  Alabama  for  the 
Whig  candidate  as  a Union  man,  if  a Judicious 
selection  shall  be  made,  as  there  is  some  dissension 
in  the  Democratic  ranks. 5 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Hilliard »s  opposition  to  the 
National  Union  Convention  increased.  The  hope  of  the 
conservatives,  he  was  coming  to  believe  with  greater 
intensity,  lay  in  the  restoration  of  the  Whig  party.  At 
a Macon  Meeting  in  April,  he  delivered  a "short,  but 
patriotic  and  eloquent  speech"^  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  sending  delegates  to  the  Whig  National  Convention.  "He 
made  the  Justice  and  propriety  of  such  a cause  so  clear," 
commented  the  Macon  Republican,  "that  if  there  were  any 


or  1aKo  to  Millard  Fillmore,  Montgomery,  January 

26,  1252.  .setters  to  Fillmore. 

6Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  April  15,  1852, 
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doubters  before,  they  must  have  been  convinced  after 
hearing  his  argument ."* 7 * 

In  the  ensuing  weeks,  Hilliard  continued  to  write 
letters  In  support  of  Alabama  representation  In  the 
National  Whig  Convention.  "The  truth  is,"  he  said  in  May, 
"that  tiie  only  place  where  we  can  serve  our  country,  by 
helping  to  give  it  a sound  administration,  is  the  Whig 

Convention. "8  later  he  set  forth  the  reasons  for  this 

■«**  " 

belief  In  a letter  to  Daniel  Sayre,  Whig  editor  of  the 
Macon  Republicans  "To  remain  out  of  the  National 
Convention,  Is  at  once  to  abandon  the  field  to  the  enemies 

* 0 

of  the  Compromise  measures,  and  we  shall  then,  as  Whigs, 
be  forced  to  the  alternative  of  casting  our  votes  for 
gentlemen  chosen  by  a democratic  convention,  or  by  a Whig 

convention  In  whose  deliberations  we  took  no  part."9 

* 

Such  sectional  action  upon  great  national  questions, 
thought  Hilliard,  would  "surely  bring  about  an  overthrow  of 
the  Republic. "10  That  Hilliard »s  efforts  were  not  In  vain 
is  Indicated  by  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  Fillmore  on 
the  first  of  Junes 

■■■  ■ 

7 Ibid. 

3IIontgomery  Alabama  Journal.  May  11,  1352. 

9Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  May  20,  1852. 

10Ibid. 
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Some  time  since  I wrote  to  you  that  I was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  political  state  of  affairs 
in  Alabama,  and  that  I should  endeavor  to  have  the 
Whigs  of  this  State  represented  in  this  national 
Convention.  I am  happy  to  say  that  I have  succeeded 
in  that  object — we  shall  bo  represented  in  the  Whig 
Convention,  and  the  entire  delegation  will  cast  their 
votes  for  you,  as  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency.11 

The  desire  of  the  Alabama  delegation  to  push  the 
nomination  of  Fillmore  was  part  of  a general  movement 
throughout  the  South.12  Although  Fillmore  was  a northern 
man,  he  had  been,  in  the  opinion  of  Southern  conservative 
leaders,  tested  and  tried  on  the  slavery  question  and  had 
been  found  not  wanting.  Hor  did  this  Fillmore .boom  in 
the  South  lose  any  of  its  impetus  when  the  Democrats 
nominated  Franklin  Pierce  Instead  of  James  Buchanan. 
Encouraged  by  this  choice,  Hilliard  wrote  Fillmore!  -'The 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  has  caused  much 
disappointment  here— Buchanan  was  the  favorite— It  is 
really  my  belief  that  if  you  should  be  chosen  by  the  Whig 
convention,  we  can  make  a close  contest  even  in  Alabama.”13 

When  the  delegates  of  the  V/hig  party  assembled  in 

* 

Baltimore  in  June  to  select  a presidential  nominee, 

Hilliard  was  not  present.  He  had  been  urged  to  attend  by 


1852. 


1852. 


^Hilliard  to  Hillard  Fillmore,  Montgomery.  June  1. 
Letters  to  Fillmore. 

12Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  322. 

IS 

Hilliard  to  Millard  Fillmore,  Montgomery,  June  9. 
Letters  to  Fillmore* 
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his  friends,  but  had  declined  because  of  some  important 
law  engagements  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama*14  This 
was  the  first  time  since  1842  that  Hilliard  did  not  have 
a diplomatic  or  political  office;  thus,  he  had  to  rely 
upon  his  legal  practice  for  a means  of  livelihood.  Never- 
theless, he  had  led  the  successful  fight  for  Alabama  Whig 
representation,  and  had  secured  Alabama's  supoort  for 
Fillmore* 

In  addition  to  Fillmore,  two  other  prominent 
Whigs  were  making  a bid  for  the  presidential  nomination* 
General  Winfield  Scott  and  Daniel  Webster.  Of  almost 
greater  importance  than  the  candidates  themselves,  however, 
vtas  the  platform.1®  This  was  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  Whig  party,  for  in  previous  elections  the  men  had 
overshadowed  the  issues.  In  one  important  respect,  how- 
ever, the  1852  campaign  was  different*  While  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  olause  In  the  compromise  measures  had  proved 
to  be  a palatable  dish  to  the  Southerners,  it  had  not  yet 
been  swallowed  by  the  Seward  Whigs  of  the  North.  Whether 
or  not  the  Whigs  were  to  maintain  a national  party,  there- 
fore, depended  largely  upon  the  action  which  they  could 

14 Id.  to  Id.,  Montgomery,  June  1,  1852.  Ibid. 
15Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  1850. 
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take  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  provision,  Shortly  after 
the  Convention  opened.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
final  decision  rested  neither  with  the  state  rights 
leaders , nor  with  the  abolitionists,  but  rather  with  the 
large  group  of  northern  moderates  who  were  in  the 
majority.  Convinced  that  the  future  of  the  party  would  be 
in  doubt  if  unfair  concessions  were  made  to  either  of  the 
extreme  wings,  the  controlling  group  of  northern  conserva- 
tives were  cautious. 

To  bridge  the  gap  between  the  almost  irreconcilable 
factions,  the  Convention  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
compromise.  The  platform  was  designed  to  please  the  South. 
The  c idee  of  the  presidential  nominee,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  made  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Seward  Whigs. 

i . , 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention  a platform  was  sub- 
mitted which  had  the  approval  of  the  Southern  delegates, 
of  Webster,  and  of  his  followers.16  The  most  important 
resolution,  dealing  with  the  compromise  measures,  declared: 

That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-first  ' 
Congress— the  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
included — are  received  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  Whl^ 
i arty  of  the  United  States  as  a settlement  in 
principle  and  substance,  of  the  dangerous  and 
exciting  question  which  they  embrace;  and  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  we  will  maintain  them  and  insist 
upon  their  strict  enforcement,  until  time  and 
experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  further 


15 


Ibid. 
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legislation  to  guard  against  the  evasion  of  the  law 

on  the  ono  hand,  and.  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on 
the  other,  not  Impairing  their  present  efficiency; 
and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the 
question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace 

• • . • 17 

While  such  a platfonn,  admittedly,  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  Free  Soil  advocates,  neither  could  the  selection  of 
Scott— who  won  the  nomination  on  the  fifty-third  ballot— 
be  satisfactory  to  the  delegates  from  the  South,  Not- 
withstanding the  endorsement  which  Scott  had  given  to  the 
compromise  measures,  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a foil 
for  reward.  Consequently,  nls  nomination  not  only  produced 
little  enthusiasm  among  Southern  Whig  leaders,  but  also 

: • . . . X*  Is  j) 

failed  to  arouse  the  conservative  business  men  of  the 
North,  On  the  tliird  of  July,  an  address  was  issued  by 
i-.obort  Toombs,  Alexander  Stephens,  James  Abercrombie  of 
Montgomery,  and  four  other  Whig  representatives,  “in  which 
they  flatly  refused  to  support  Scott."!8  The  businessmen 
of  New  York  City,  moreover,  "disliked  the  nomination,  as 
they  were  afraid  of  Seward* s influence, "i9 

Hilliard  could  not  hide  his  disappointment  when  he 
learned  of  Scott’s  victory.  On  June  23,  ho  told  Fillmore: 

17Xirk  H.  Porter,  National  Party  Platforms  (New 
York,  1924),  37,  

18Rhodes,  History  of  tjie  United  States  from  1850. 

I,  262,  11  ~  *  1 

19 Ibid..  262-263. 
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"The  result  of  the  Convention  is  known  to  us,  and  it  is 
with  the  Southern  Whigs  a matter  of  deep  regret.  You 
wore  their  first  choice;  Mr,  Webster  was  their  second; 
either  would  have  received  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
support,"20  Despite  Ms  disappointment,  however,  Hilliard 
was  not  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  aggressive 
Southern  Whig*  by  withholding  his  support  of  Scott.  In  a 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Alabama  Journal , he  defined 
his  position: 


The  Convention  which  assembled  in  Baltimore  was 
an  able,  dignified  and  patriotic  body.  . . , I have 
not  for  a moment  hesitated  as  to  my  own  course.  Upon 
learning  the  action  of  the  Convention,  I promptly 
avowed  my  purpose  to  give  whatever  aid  I could  offer 
towards  making  good  its  nomination  before  the  country, 
I shall  continue  to  do  so  and  I firmly  believe  that 
in  thus  contributing  whatever  of  influence  or  ability 
I may  bring  to  the  support  of  General  Scott,  I shall 
be  performing  a high  duty  which  I owe  to  my  country 
« . • • The  Whig  party  must  be  a national  party;  it 
must  hold  opinions  which  embrace  the  interests*1  of  the 
North  and  South  alike,  , , • The  great  evil  of  our 
times  is  the  tendency  of  parties  to  sectional 
degradations,2! 


Notwithstanding  the  patriotic  tone  in  Hilliard's 
remarks,  he  was  accused  of  standing  behind  the  national 
Whig  party  so  that  he  could  gain  a political  office.  The 
Spirit  of  the  South  had  said  in  May  that  the  hope  of  spoils 


20 


c,  -_ro  Hilliard  to  Millard  Fillmore,  Montgomery,  June 
<-o,  loo*-.  Letters  to  Fillmore, 

^Montgomery  alabama  Journal.  July  12,  1332; 
Tuskeegee  Macon  Repub  11  can , Julr  2'J . 1352. 
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was  very  "potent  in  stimulating  abroad  a national  and 
expansive  patriotism  in  the  breasts  of  politicians# m22 
Following  the  publication  of  Hilliard’s  letter  in  July, 
this  charge  was  renewed  by  the  Locofoco  leaders  of 
Alabama#  The  Macon  Republican  was  quick  to  come  to 
Hilliard's  defense  in  denying  that  he  would  be  an  applicant 
for  office  in  case  of  Scott's  election.  The  Whig  Journal 
declared; 

Mr.  Hilliard  is  not  greedy  of  the  spoils.  He 
lias  nevor  asked  any  thing  of  the  people  idiich  he  did 
not  get,  nor  lias  he.  • • ever  asked  anything  of  the 
government  which  he  did  not  get.  On  the  contrary  he 
has  held  office  from  the  hands  of  both,  and  has 
voluntarily  declined  to  continue  in  them.  ...  In 
fact,  we  know  of  no  public  man  in  the  country  who 
has  been  more  modest  in  office-seeking  than  the  Hon. 
Henry  W.  Hilliard.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  public  man 
better  qualified  to  adorn  office  than  he.  With  good 
natural  abilities  which  have  been  well  cultivated, 
great  intelligence  and  energy  in  business,  an 
affability  of  manners  that  is  never  at  fault,  an 
evenness  of  temper  that  is  rarely  equalled,  a 
familiarity  with  the  history  of  the  country  that  is 
not  often  excelled,  and  a knowledge  of  public  affairs 
which  not  every  public  man  can  boast,  we  undertake  to 
say  that  few  men  in  the  country  are  better  qualified 
to  serve  it.  • . . Both  as  a private  citizen  and  a 
public  man  he  is  beyond  reproach. 23 

Apparently  the  Democrats  understood  Hilliard's 
intention  better  than  did  Daniel  Sayre,  editor  of  the 
Macon  Republican.  In  his  extended  correspondence  with 


22Sufaula  Spirit  of  the  South.  May  IS,  1852. 
^Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  July  29,  1852. 
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Fillmore,  Hilliard  had  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that 
he  hoped  to  get  an  office  under  the  Whig  administration. 

For  that  reason  he  had  refused  to  run  for  a fourth  term 

' ¥ 

in  Congress.  Thus,  in  February,  1852,  more  than  one 
year  after  he  had  first  inquired  about  a diplomatic 
appointment,  he  wrote  Fillmore:  "I  have  not  felt  at 

liberty  to  press  my  wishes  upon  you,  but  I have  felt 
assured  that  you  would  not  fail  to  name  me.  • • if  a 
vacancy  occurred. H ^4  reenforce  his  request  he  then 
said:  "Our  minority  in  Alabama,  excludes  me  from  the 

Senate,  but  it  ought  not  to  exclude  me  from  Executive 
favor.”25  Six  months  later,  he  expressed  a similar 
sentiment:  "My  taste  for  political  life  is  I suppose 

pretty  decided,  but  I am  not  disposed  to  enter  the  House 


of  Representatives  again.  I should  on  every  account 
greatly  prefer  a return  to  diplomatic  life— if  I am  ever 
again  to  hold  any  political  position."26  At  the  close  of 
the  Whig  convention  he  reiterated  his  desire  to  receive  an 
executive  appointment  with  more  earnestness  than  over: 

I have  repeatedly  made  known  to  you  my  earnest 
wish  to  reenter  the  diplomatic  life  to  which  my 


24Hilliard  to  Millard  Fillmore, 
February  13,  1852.  Letters  to  Fillmore. 


Montgomery, 


25Ibid. 

2gId«  to  Id.,  Montgomery,  June  9,  1852.  Ibid. 
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acquaintance  with  Europe,  and  with  public  affairs 
perhaps  adapts  me  better  than  to  other  pursuits 
• ...  I think  from  what  I learn,  that^  the  Mission 
to  Russia,  is  to  be  vacant,  if  so  that  cost  would 
be  especially  pleasant--and  desirable*2' 

Anticipating  the  objection  that  ills  services  would  be 

needed  in  the  coming  presidential  contest,  Hilliard  then 

saidt  11 1 am  very  willing  to  be  absent  from  the  country 

during  the  present  campaigns,  though  while  I remain  I shall 

do  my  duty  to  the  Whig  cause ,”28 

By  August,  Hilliard’s  anxiety  over  some  type  of 
Federal  appointment  was  such  that  he  asked  to  have  his 
"name  considered  in  connection  with  the  vacant  place  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  ”29  haVe  long  iooked  at  that 
station,  no  said,  as  one  of  the  most  desirable,  to  which 
an  honorable  and  just  ambition  could  aspire. "30  such 

a request  would  Impair  his  chances  for  an  appointment  to 
the  diplomatic  service,  however,  Hilliard  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  adds  "As  to  a Diplomatic  appointment,  it  would 
really  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  return  to  that  career 
. ...  It  may  be  that  Berlin  will  be  vacant — if  so  I shall 
rely  with  entire  confidence  upon  your  favorable  consider- 
ation of  my  wish  to  go  there. "31  in  pressing  his  claims 

27 

Id.  to  Id.,  Montgomery,  June  23,  1852.  Ibid. 

28Ibld. 

29Ibid..  Montgomery,  August  3,  1852. 

30  Ibid. 

31  ibid. 
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further,  Hilliard  reviewed  his  services  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  pointed  up  the  difficult  task  which  had  long 
confronted  the  Whigs  in  Alabama: 

v/e  are  contending  and  have  long  been  contending, 
with  a powerful  majority.  Por  years  past  I have  led 
a steady  assault  upon  that  majority,  and  although  we 
swept  the  Southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  State,  the 
Democracy  of  the  mountain  still  holds  the  sway*  so 
that  a seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
only  high  station,  which  a Whig  can  reach— I do  not 
desire  to  return  there,  as  you  may  imagine— the 
Senate  is  closed  ¥o  us.  To  continue  here  from  year 
to  year,  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect  to  one  who  has 
borne  some  share  in  public  life,  and  who  feels  an 
honorable  ambition  still  impelling  him  to  the  service 

of  his  country, 32 

So  determined  was  Hilliard  to  receive  the  appointment  to 
Berlln33  that  he  wrote  Fillmore  on  August  11:  ”1  have  in 

my  possession  letters  from  Mr.  Wlnthrop,  Mr.  Appleton, 

Mr.  (Vinton),  expressing  a wish  that  I should  be  appointed 
to  fill  the  Mission.H34 

The  foregoing  correspondence  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Hilliard  wanted  and  expected  a Federal  office.  Despite 
his  long  entreaties  for  such  a position,  however,  it  would 
take  considerably  more  evidence  than  is  at  hand  to  prove 
that  he  rendered  his  services  in  the  campaign  of  1852  for 


32Ibld. 

33Fillmore  had  written  Hilliard  on  July  20.  that 
he  probably  would  be  appointed  to  the  position*' in  Berlin. 
See  Id,  to  Id.,  Montgomery,  August  11,  1852.  Ibid. 

54  Ibid. 
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the  sole  purpose  of  winning  the  favor  of  the  administration. 
Such  a charge  would  presuppose  a basic  insincerity  in 
Hilliard *s  thinking.  The  record  of  his  public  career  both 
before  and  after  1852  is  a convincing  refutation  of  this 
point  of  view. 

Thus,  while  the  letters  to  Fillmore  cast  no 
reflection  on  Hilliard* s party  and  national  loyalty,  they 
show  a weakness  in  personality  which  could  not  go 
unnoticed  by  his  political  opponents.  Impressed  with  his 
own  powers  and  accomplishments,  Hilliard  possessed  a degree 
of  vanity  which  often  made  him  restless  and  ambitious. 
Success  had  crowned  his  efforts  in  Congress;  but  the  House, 
after  six  years,  no  longer  held  a challenge  to  him. 

Doubtless  he  would  have  turned  to  the  Senate,  but  the  Whig 
minority  in  Alabama  militated  against  such  a move.  For 
that  reason,  he  yearned  to  re-enter  the  diplomatic  service. 
At  first,  the  prospects  for  an  appointment  seemed  good* 
Fillmore  had  promised  that  it  would  only  be  a question  of 
time  and  place.  As  the  months  passed  with  still  no 
settlement,  Hilliard  became  impatient.  He  prodded  Fillmore 
not  to  forget  the  Whigs  of  Alabama.  With  little  reticence, 
he  pointed  out  his  qualifications  and  evaluated  his 
influence. 

In  pressing  his  claims,  Hilliard  revealed  an  under- 
tone of  anxiety.  Confronted  with  the  possibility  of  not 
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receiving  a foreign  appointment,  he  feared  that  he  would 
be  consigned  to  political  obscurity.  For  nine  years  he 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  national  government.  With 
his  most  productive  years  ahead,  he  had  little  desire  now 
to  put  aside  Ms  national  political  rob©  for  the  garb  of 
a local  attorney  at  law.  A position  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  of  course,  would  have  been  in  keeping  with  Ms 
desire  to  gain  a place  of  permanent  digMty.  But  this  was 
far  removed,  he  thought,  from  the  aspirations  of  a common- 
place lawyer. 

WMle  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  concerning  Ms 
future,  Hilliard  divided  Ms  time  between  law  and  politics. 
Late  in  the  stumer  of  1352,  he  was  chosen  an  elector  for 
tlie  state-at-large  on  the  Wlilg  electoral  ticket.35  Ac- 
cepting the  office,  he  nevertheless  gave  but  limited 
service  to  the  Whig  cause  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
campaign.  TMs  was  due  more  to  Ms  economic  difficulties 
than  to  a feeling  of  apathy  toward  Scott,  Hilliard  was 
noiv  dependent  upon  law  as  a means  of  temporary  security. 

As  a result,  Ms  political  activities  were  curtailed  when- 
ever the  Circuit  Court  was  in  session.  Against  Ms  personal 
preference,  therefore,  he  often  was  forced  to  cancel 
speaking  appointments.  At  the  close  of  a meeting  in  which 


35Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  September  9,  1352, 
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Hilliard  failed  to  appear,  a reporter  “heard  many 
complaining*  • • at  their  disappointment  in  not  hearing 
*the  Parson*’"38 

In  early  September,  Hilliard  journeyed  to  Columbus, 
Georgia,  to  give  perhaps  his  most  elaborate  argument  in 
support  of  the  Whig  ticket*  In  maintaining  that  the  Whig 
platform  was  adopted  before  the  candidate  was  nominated, 
Hilliard  stressed  the  fact  that  in  the  vote  upon  the 
Democratic  platform,  some  voices  were  "heard  in  the 

negative*"3,7  He  next  considered  the  position  of  Scott  and 

^ * 

Pierce  before  the  two  conventions*  "Scott,"  he  said, 

"stood  prominently  before  the  Whig  convention  from  the 
beginning  of  the  ballotlngs,  and  was  never  for  a moment 
abandoned  by  his  supporters  until  he  was  unanimously 
nominated*"38  Pierce,  on  the  other  hand,  "was  not  thought 
of  until  Cass,  Buchanan,  Douglas,  and  Indeed  all  the  great 
men  of  the  party,  had  failed  to  carry  a majority  of  two- 

thirds,  and  was  only  selected  to  save  the  democracy  from 
dissolution* "39 


36Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette. 
September  1,  1852.  

37Columbus  Southern  Sentinel,  auoteri  In  Mnnhc?™*™ 
Advertiser  and  Gaze  We.  U eo  t emShV  Mr  Montgomery 

38Ibld. 

39 Ibid, 
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Earning  to  the  personal  claims  of  the  two  candi- 
dates, Hilliard  asked,  "who  is  Franklin  Pierce?"4^  Ac- 
cording to  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Sentinel.  "This  was 
the  first  happy  hit  the  speaker  had  made,  and  was  greeted 
with  great  applause."41  In  answering  his  rhetorical 
question,  Hilliard  noted  that  Pierce  was  supposedly  a 
"Northern  man  with  Southern  principles."  Such  a combination, 
thought  Hilliard,  was  morally  impossible,  for  "all  Northern 
men  are  necessarily  opposed  to  slavery."42  With  greater 
enthusiasm  then  he  had  shown  thus  far,  he  then  asserted: 

"You  had  as  well  call  a nutmeg  a nutmeg,  because  came 
f-ron  Connect  lout  and  expect  us  to  believe  it,  as  to  try  to 
impress  us  with  the  belief  that  Franklin  Pierce,  the 
yankee  of  yankees,  is  friendly  to  the  South  and  her 
institutions*"43  In  his  attempt  to  prove  further  Pierce’s 

unsoundness  on  the  slavery  question,  Hilliard  read  from  the 

* 

records  of  the  Now  Hampshire  Legislature,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  abolition  meetings  held  in  the  State,  and 
from  messages  of  Governors.  Following  this  array  of  testi- 
mony Indicting  Pierce,  Hilliard  observed  that  Scott  was 

40  Ibid. 

41  Ibid. 

42Ibid. 

43ibia. 
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sound  on  the  slavery  issue.  The  closing  appeal  contained 
a "brilliant  and  effective"  description  of  Scott’s  military 
career.44 

The  analysis  of  Hilliard’s  address  given  by  the 
Southern  Sentinel  is  important  to  the  rhetorical  critic. 

It  demonstrates  clearly  the  effect  which  the  size  and 
nature  of  an  audience  tended  to  have  upon  Hilliard’s 
speaking. 

•«e  regret  that  a misunderstanding  as  to  when  Mr. 

Hilliard  proposed  to  address  the  people,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  prevented  a great  many 
persons  from  attending,  and  that  the  audience  which 
assembled  at  Temperance  Hall  on  Friday  night  was 
small.  It  doubtless’  acted  as  a damper  upon  the 
spirits  of  the  speaker,  as  we  regretted  to  notice  a 
great  want  of  enthusiasm  on  his  part,  as  well  as  in 
the  audience,  and  an  absence  of  the  flow  of  hamoni- 
nous  periods,  and  flashes  of  brilliant  fancy  which 
usually  characterize  the  forensic  efforts  of  the 
honorable  gentleman.  It  may  be,  however,  that  his 
cause  was  difficult  to  manage;  at  any  rate,  we  assure 
our  citizens  that  if  they  have  never  before  heard 
Mr.  Hilliard,  they  can  form  no  proper  opinion  of  his 
oratorical  ability,  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion. 

He  did  great  Injustice  to  himself.45 

During  the  next  few  weeks  Hilliard  spoke  somewhat 
infrequently  for  the  Whig  candidates.  At  Macon  County 
early  in  August,  he  delivered  a speech  "in  his  usual  able 
manner,  sound,  brilliant,  and,  at  times,  humurous."46  In 


44Ibid. 

45Ibld. 


45Tuslceegea  Macon  Republican.  October  14,  1852 
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the  opinion  of  the  Macon  Republican  it  was  an  address 
"calculated  to  do  great  good,  and  to  tell  upon  the 

* 

election* ”47  But  in  the  apathetic  campaign  of  1852,  it 
took  more  than  stimulating  oratory  to  arouse  the  people* 
Neither  Pierce  nor  Scott  had  the  glamor  and  political 
prestige  which  had  marked  the  candidates  of  earlier 
presidential  contests*  So  great  was  the  apathy  in 
Alabama,  for  example,  that  "not  less  than  15,000  Democrats 

failed  to  vote  for  Pierce,  and  not  less  than  15,000  Whigs 

* 

failed  to  vote  for  Scott."48  In  brief,  thirty  thousand 
Alabamians  who  had  voted  either  for  Polk  in  1344  or  for 


Taylor  in  1843,  stayed  away  from  the  polls  in  1052. 49 

In  addition  to  his  forensic  and  deliberative 

speeches,  Hilliard  delivered  two  important  epideictic 

addresses  in  the  closing  months  of  1352  which  were  also 

* 

political  in  nature.  The  deaths  of  Clay  and  Webster, 
coming  a few  months  apart,  made  a profound  impression 
upon  the  Union*  Public  meetings  in  honor  of  the  last  two 
members  of  the  great  triumvirate  were  held  in  almost 
every  State.  On  the  10th  of  September,  three  months  after 
tne  death  of  Clay,  the  people  of  Montgomery  paid  an  eloquent 


47Ibld* 

^Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  337, 

m . . '49Pierce  received  a total  of  26,381  votes  in 
Alabama,  wnile  Scott  received  15,038.  In  the-  contest  of 
1343,  on  the  other  hand,  Polk  had  received  37,740  votes 
compared  to  Cass » 31,363.  Ibid.  9 
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tribute  to  his  memory.  f,The  streets  were  draped  in 

¥ 

mourning, " observed  the  Alabama  Journal,”  and  at  the 
proper  hour  a procession  was  formed  under  the  direction 
of  General  James  Carroll,  composed  of  City  authorities, 
benevolent  institutions,  military  companies  and  citizens, 
v.'hica  proceeded  to  Gilmer’s  large  new  warehouse,  where  a 
large  concourse  had  already  assembled,  composed  princi- 
pally  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country ^ The  feature  event  of  the  occasion  was  the 
lengthy  eulogy  presented  by  Hilliard— still  the  most 
popular  Whig  orator  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

If  fill  Hard  had  lacked  enthusiasm  In  his  stump 
orations  on  behalf  of  Scott,  he  felt  its  invigorating 
power  in  his  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of  Henry 
Olay,  his  polituoal  idol.  Inspired  by  the  splendor  of  the 
occasion  and  the  size  and  sympathy  of  the  audience,  he 
warmed  to  his  subject  as  he  said: 

I am  not  to  speak  of  a military  chieftain,  the 
recital  of  v/hose  great  deeds  In  anas  would  arouse 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  yet  I am  to  speak  of  one  who 
reached  a still  loftier  eminence  than  can  be  at- 
tained in  tae  field  of  battle;  whose  majestic 
cii&racter  lifts  its  summit  to  the  heavens  In  the 
clear  light  of  peace;  whoso  hand  was  raised  to 
bless,  and  not  to  destroy;  whoso  name,  for  years 
past,  lias  nover  been  uttered  in  assemblies  of  the 
people  without  calling  out  shouts  of  enthusiasm; 

Montgomery  Alabama  Journal . September  11,  1852. 
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and  whose  renown  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits 

of  the  civilized  world,  I am  to  speak  of  HENRY 

CLiiY.51 

In  the  first  iialf  of  the  argument  which  followed,  Hilliard 
combined  the  chronological  and  selective  methods  of 
organization  In  discussing  the  leading  events  of  Clay's 
private  and  public  life.  After  tracing  his  formative 
years  in  Virginia  and  in  Kentucky,  he  described  Clay's 
major  services  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Senator  from  Kentucky,  To  place  into  clearer  focus 
the  basis  of  Clay's  reputation,  Hilliard  analyzed  the 
debates  on  the  Missouri  question  in  1320,  the  tariff 
controversy  in  1833,  mid  the  compromise  measures  of  1350, 
Clay's  herculean  efforts  in  bringing  about  a settlement 
of  these  explosive  sectional  Issues,  concluded  Hilliard, 
won  for  him  lasting  fame  not  only  as  the  great  compro- 
miser and  conciliator  but  as  the  saviour  of  the  Union, 
Alluding  to  the  passage  of  the  compromise  resolutions  of 
1350,  Hilliard  saldj 

hr.  Clay  is  eminently  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
the  success  of  the  great  measures  which  rescued  the 
country  from  its  perils.  , . , The  great  task  which 
he  had  undertaken  upon  entering  the  Senate  was 
accomplished.  He  had  saved  the  republic  for  the 
third  time.  It  was  the  boast  of  Antony  over  the 
body  of  Ceasar,  that,  although  he  had  fallen  under 

51 “The  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  Clay,M  in 
Hilliard,  Speeches  and  Addresses,  412-413, 
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tho  avenging  dagger  of  Brutus,  he  had  thrice  refused 

a kingly  crown*  Bow  trans Cendant ly  does  the  form  of 
hr.  Clay  rise  above  that  of  the  Homan  when  wo  fix 
our  eyes  upon  him  in  the  last  great  act  of  his  career, 
and  soe  him  as  lie  stands  in  the  sublime  attitude  of 
an  American  senator  who  had  thrice  saved  his  country 
from  civil  war!  Themistlcles  earned  imperishable 
fame  by  the  victory  which  he  achieved  over  the 
Persians  in  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  but  what  was  3uch  a 
victory,  brilliant  as  it  was,  compared  with  that 
great  civic  achievement  of  Mr.  Clay  which  crowned 
his  long  and  illustrious  life?5^ 

The  second  half  of  Hilliard’s  argument  dealt  with 

the  source  of  Clay’s  power.  One  fountain  from  which  he 

* 

tapped  much  of  his  strength,  felt  Hilliard,  was  his  spirit 
of  nationality.  Possessing  a ’’profound  and  unconquer- 
able”5'5 attachment  to  the  Union,  Clay  was  "the  noblest 
illustration  of  a national  spokesman  which  his  country 
has  ever  produced."54  Not  pretending  to  analyze  their 
merits,  Hilliard  cited  the  American  System  and  the  theory 
of  Internal  Improvements  as  a lasting  monument  to  Clay’s 
nationalistic  views. 

Hilliard  next  praised  Clay  for  his  boldness  of 
nature  and  his  intellectual  strength.  Closely  related  to 
these  traits  was  hie  power  of  eloquence,  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  single  factor  was  the  secret  of  Clay’s 
Influence.  "As  an  orator,"  declared  Hilliard,  "Mr.  Clay 


5L>Ibld..  440-441. 
53Ibid.,  447. 

54 Ibid..  444. 
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stood  unrivalled  among  the  statesmen  of  our  times 
«55 

♦ • ♦ ♦ 

Hilliard  concluded  his  eulogy  with  the  bold 
assertion  that  it  was  perhaps  well  that  Clay  had  died 
without  reaching  the  presidency*  "hr*  Clay's  fame  is 
imperishable ; no  office  could  have  added  to  its  towering 
grandeur,  or  have  shed  upon  it  any  additional  lustre*  It 
was  becoming  that  lie  should  die,  as  he  had  lived,  'The 
Great  Commoner, * "56 

Following  the  speech,  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
and  State  Gazette*  apparently  shotting  little  interest  in 
the  public  ceremony  honoring  the  great  Whig  leader,  ob- 
served that  wwe  did  not  hear  the  eulogy,  but  understand 
it  was  long."57  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  reference  to 
the  length  snould  be  made,  for  the  address,  occupying 
forty-five  pages  in  Hilliard’s  Speeches  and  Addresses,  is 
Iiis  longost  printed  speech.  The  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Journal  summed  up  his  reactions  as  follov/s: 

" 4 

The  eulogy  upon  the  life,  character  and  services 
of  the  lamented  Clay  was  most  eloquently  pronounced 
by  the  lion.  Henry  w.  Hilliard,  in  which  his  life  was 
reviewed  with  the  hand  of  the  master,  from  Ills 'boy- 
hood to  the  hour  of  his  death.  It  was,  indeed,  an 
able  and  impartial  history  of  the  great  statesman, 
and  fully  sustained  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  when  all  will  have  the 

55Ibld.,  450.  %bid.,  455, 

57 Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette. 
September  8,  1852. * 
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opportunity  and  the  pleasure  of  its  perusal.58 

The  occasion  of  Hilliard* a last  public  address  in 
1352,  was  a meeting  of  the  Literary  Club  and  citizens  of 
Montgomery  in  honor  of  Webster,  who  had  died  in  October. 
The  speech,  delivered  in  December,  was  much  more  compact 
and  non-oolitlcal  than  was  the  eulogy  on  Clay.  Using  the 
topical  approach,  Hilliard  dealt  only  with  Webster's 


character  and  the  loading  elements  which  constituted  his 
strength.58 

The  years  of  1853  and  1354  represent  a period  of 
disintegration  of  the  Whig  party  throughout  the  Uni  chi* 
During  these  transitional  years,  in  which  new  party 
alignments  were  being  formed,  Hilliard  had  little  hope  for 
maintaining  ^no  Whig  organization  in  Alabama.  Consequently, 
he  took  little  part  in  politics.  Devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  his  law  practice,  he  declined  to  be  a candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  spring  of  1353. 50  lie  did,  however,  attend 
the  Whig  State  Convention  in  June  as  a delegate  from 
Montgomery.81  Following  the  decisive  victories  of  the 
Alabama  Democrats  in  the  c ongres sional  and  gubernatorial 


58Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  Septenher  11,  1852. 

59  «r 

. view  of  clie  fact?  fch&t  the  soeecii  was  lai*pelv 

a tribute  to  Webster's  oratory  and  hence" constitutes*^ 
elomenvs  of  Hilliard's  concepts  of  rhetorical  criticism, 
it  will  be  analyzed  in  Chapter  XIII  of  this  study. 

60Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  April  7,  1853. 

Sllbid..  June  9,  1353. 
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elections  of  1353,  Hilliard  virtually  withdrew  from  the 
political  arena.  Significantly  enough,  he  did  not  even 
participate  in  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy  over 
the  passage  of  the  Kansss-Nobraska  bill,  which  became  a 
law  in  May,  1354. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  1354  did  Hilliard »s  name 
again  appear  in  the  Montgomery  newspapers  with  any  degree 

of  regularity.  On  July  2,  he  delivered  one  of  his  first 

* 

major  addresses  since  the  eulogy  on  Webster  in  December, 
1852.  The  occasion  was  the  commencement  program  at  La 
Grange  Female  College  in  La  Grange,  Georgia,  and  was  with- 
out political  implications.  A reporter  sent  the  following 
account  of  the  speech  to  the  Alabama  Journal; 

Mr.  Hilliard,  our  distinguished  follow  townsman, 

delivered  che  annual  address  to  the  graduating  class 
— consisting  of  23  in  number.  His  subject  was 
woman — her  character,  duties  and  capabilities, — and 
TFwas  handled  In  a masterly  manner.  His  thoughts 
were  clothed  in  the  richest  drapery  of  the  language 
and  abounded  in  classical  allusions,  and  historical 
illustrations,  which  rendered  the  speech  highly 
interesting  and  held  a previously  wearied  audience 
spellbound  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 62 

In  August  and  September  several  of  the  few 
remaining  xoyal  w/hig  papers  in  Alabama  initiated  a movement 
calling  for  the  nomination  of  Fillmore  and  Hilliard  on  the 

^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  July  22,  1854. 
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national  Whig  ticket  in  1856*  “With  the  name  of  Millard 
Fillmore  for  President,  and  Henry  W.  Hilliard  for  Vice 
President,"  said  the  Alabama  Journal , wwe  could  go  forth 
to  battle  with  an  assurance  that  our  cause  must  triumph 
over  all  opposition, 1,63  Three  weeks  later  the  Huntsville 
Advocate,  asserting  that  Ma  better  ticket  could  not  be 

proposed,"  declared  that  Hilliard  and  Fillmore  were  "both 

' - 0 * 

able  men,  pure  men,  national  men,  and  true  patriots, 

The  Troy  Advocate  awaited  "with  unmingled  pleasure  the 
final  announcement  of"  Hilliard’s  "name  as  a candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency, "65  The  ill-timed  boom  had  reached 
Sc.c  i proportions  by  late  September  that  even  the  far  away 
New  York  Express  gave  its  support  to  the  movement:  "We 

should  be  proud  indeed  to  see  that  gallant  and  sterling 
Whig,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  statesman,  Henry  W, 
Hilliard,  on  tne  same  ticket, These  proposals,  though 
popularly  received  in  some  quarters,  proved  to  be  another 


futile  attempt  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  dying  Whig  party. 


1854, 

1854, 

1854. 


65Ibld.,  August  7,  1854, 

64IIuntsvllle  Advocate,  quoted  in  ibid.,  August  28, 
65Troy  Advocate,  quoted  in  ibid.,  September  20, 
66New  York  Express,  quoted  in  ibid.,  September  27, 
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In  the  winter  of  1355  Hilliard  was  urged  to  enter 
the  gubernatorial  race  as  an  independent  candidate.67 
One  week  after  this  second  Hilliard  boom  began,  it  was 
suggested  that  he  ” could  be  induced  to  take  the  field  if 
a proper  demonstration  were  made  to  call  him  out.”63  The 
writer  further  declared  that  the  people  of  Alabama  needed 
a man  like  Hilliard  r'to  arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.”69 

Another  Alabamian  observed  that  3ince  “the  distinction 

¥ 

between  the  old  parties  are  being  well  nigh  effaced,”  the 
voters  of  Alabama  would  readily  accept  the  national 
conservative  ideas  of  Hilliard,70  The  candidacy  was  cut 
short,  however,  when  Hilliard  stated  In  a letter,  in 
February,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  oppose  those  who  wore 
in  sympathy  with  his  own  views.  He  therefore  declined 
“being  considered  amongst  the  number  of  aspirants  for 
that  station.”7^ 

During  this  period  of  political  inactivity  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1855,  Hilliard  delivered  two  special 

07 Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  January  13,  1855, 
63Ibld.»  January  20,  1855* 

69Ibld« 

" " ' " 11  0 

70Ibid.,  February  10,  1855, 

71Ibid. 
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non-political  addresses  which  added  to  his  reputation  as 
a scholar,  The  first  of  these  speeches  was  a lecture  on 
John  Milton,  presented  before  the  Literary  Club  of 
Montgomery . Commenting  on  the  nature  and  effectiveness 
of  the  lecture,  the  Alabama  Journal  said: 

It  was  marked  by  a critical  and  just  analysis  of 
character  and  a fidelity  of  its  description;  while 
it  was  ornamented  by  all  the  adornments  with  which 
a cnaste  imagination  could  Invest  a subject  of  such 
absorbing  Interest,  while  the  pleasing  intonations 
of  txie  voice  of  the  lecturer,  and  his  graceful 
elocution,  added  new  charms  to  a theme  ever  fresh 
and  ever  new*  * * 

The  occasion  for  Hilliard’s  second  epideictic  address, 
delivered  in  early  April,  was  the  laying  of  the  Corner- 
stone of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Female  College  in 
Tuskeegeo.  His  thesis  was  “Female  Education. " *i  must 
say,  I have  witnessed  his  efforts  in  many  a field,  and 
listened  often  to  his  burning  eloquence,”  said  an  eye- 
witness, “but  on  this  occasion  I do  think  he  was  more 
than  himself.  His  cnaste  style  and  eloquent  manner  never 
impressed  me  so  forcibly  before. **73 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that ' Hilliard  had  withdrawn 
from  politics  in  1853  and  1854;  for  during  these  two 
years,  in  which  he  concentrated  primarily  upon  law,  he 


^Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  February  3,  1855. 
73 
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had  an  opportunity  to  assemble  his  most  important  public 
addresses  in  book  form.  Published  in  1355  undor  the 
title  of  Speeches  and  Addresses,  the  book  contributed 
significantly  to  Hilliard's  national  reputation  as  an 
effective  orator.  Of  the  twenty-eight  speeches  which 
Hilliard  chose  for  publication,  seventeen  were  delivered 
in  Congress.  The  titles  and  dates  of  the  remaining 
eleven  addresses  are  as  follows : 

Ilon-C ongr es slonal  deliberative  addresses 

(1)  "The  Sub -Treasury  System."  A Speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama. 
January,  1839. 


"Address  to  Constituents."  A Paper  addressed 
to  the  People,  cf  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Alabama,  declining  a re-election  to  Congress,  December  3d, 
1850.  9 

(3)  "General  Taylor's  Claims  to  the  Presidency.” 

A Speech  delivered  at  the  Buena  Vista  Festival  in  the 
Chinese  -uuseum,  Philadelphia,  February  2 2d,  1848* 


(4)  Massachusetts  and  the  Union,"  A Speech 
delivered  at  a Dinner  given  to  a Committee  of  Congress  by 
tne  City  Council  of  Boston,  March  13th,  1848. 

(5)  "American  Industry."  A Speech  delivered 
before  tne  American  Institute  at  Castle  Garden,  How  York. 
October  14th,  I860. 

* t/6]  IP1!  Government."  A Speech  delivered 

in  uhe  Music  Fund  Hall,  Philadelphia,  January  3d,  1851. 


Eulogies  on  public  figures 

* i1]  IP-?-  Carroll,  of  Carrollton."  An  Oration 

delivered  in  the  Representative's  Hall,  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama  and  the  Citizens  of  Tuscaloosa, 
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December  17,  1332. 

(2)  "The  Death  of  President  Harrison,"  An' 
Oration- delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  April  21st,  1341. 

(3)  "The  Life  and  Character  of  Henry  Clay.”  An 
Oration  delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  September,  1052. 

(4)  "Daniel  Webster--His  Genius  and  Character." 
An  Address  before  the  Literary  Club  and  Citizens  of 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  December,  1852. 


Speeches  of  celebration 

(1)  "woman — Her  True  Sphere.*1  An  Address  delivered 
at  the  Commencement  of  La  Grange  Female  College,  La  Grange, 
Georgia,  July  12th,  1854. 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  student  of 
Southern  history  is  the  fact  that  Hilliard *s  book  was 
published  by  Harper  and  Brothers  in  New  York.  During  the 
1350 * s , Southern  writers  found  it  difficult  to  interest 
Northern  publishers  in  their  works.  Hilliard’s  strong 
nationalistic  views,  however,  had  won  the  respect  of 
conservative  leaders  in  the  North,  thus  making  it  rela- 
tively easy  for  him  to  find  a sponsor.  In  reviewing  the 
work,  the  National  Intelligencer  said; 

Mr.  Hilliard  is  a leading  advocate  of  Whig 
measures,  both  in  the  Legislature  of  Alabama  and  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  political 
career  lias  been  marked  by  a frank  and  manly  support 
of  his  views  on  the  great  question  of  national 
policy;  and  the  grave  and  dignified  tone  of  his 
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style  is  in  full  keeping  with  the  decorum  gracing 
the  halls  of  a Legislative  Assembly.  The  speeches 
and  addresses  embraced  in  this  volume  are  the  most 
valuable  fruits  of  the  author’s  public  labors  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  show  forth  extensive 
research,  profound  knowledge,  and  a chaste  and 
natural  eloquence  of  expression.7^ 

A far  more  extensive,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  biased 

analysis  of  Hilliard’s  work  appears  in  Harper’s  Hew  Monthly 

Magazine.  *ln  this  volume,’*  observed  the  editor,  "a 

distinguished  public  man  of  Alabama  has  given  to  the 

world  a collection  of  the  occasional  performances  which 

have  established  his  reputation  as  a vigorous  thinker  and 

an  eloquent  debater,  both  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in 

the  legislative  halls  of  his  own  State, 1,75  After  describing 

the  content  of  the  text,  the  critic  then  added: 

The  publication  of  the  volume  will  open  a 
wider  sphore  for  the  fame  of  the  author,'  It  will 
add  to  his  celebrity  as  a politician  the  distinction 
of  learning,  profound  thought,  and  vigorous  and 
polished  eloquence.  It  is  rarely  that  speeches 
uttered  in  the  heat  of  political  debate,  often, 
perhaps,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and,  in  many 
cases,  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest,  are  worthy 
of  preservation  in  a collected  form.  Their  value 
passes  away  with  the  occasion  that  called  them 
forth.  They  are  speedily  banished  to  some  dusty 
nook  of  the  library,  where  they  are  covered  with 
cobwebs  that  no  curious  hand  disturbs.  Not  so  with 
the  present  volume.  It  is  worthy  to  occupy  a place 
by  the  side  of  the  collections  of  statesmanship  and 
eloquence  which  have  recently  done  so  much  for  the 


^Washington  National  Intelligencer.  August  9,  1855. 
75 


260. 


harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  XI,  (July,  1855), 
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illustration  of  American  literature#  Its  various 
contents  are  uniformly  marked  by  extensive  research, 
solidity  of  argument,  and  dignity  and  force  of 
expression#  Wherever  the  subject  admits,  a great 
wealth  of  historical  reference  is  brought  to  Its 
elucidation,  enforcing  the  points  at  issue  by 
analogy  as  well  as  by  logical  deduction#  The 
eulogies  on  eminent  Americans  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  greatest  Interest  for  the  general  reader, 
and,  we  think,  will  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  excel- 
lent specimens  of  cordial  but  not  indiscriminate 
panegyric.7** 

During  the  months  in  which  Hilliard  labored  to 
produce  his  Speeches  and  Addresses,  the  political  picture 
in  Alabama  and  throughout  the  Union  was  rapidly  changing. 
The  almost  extinct  national  Whig  party  was  being  supplanted 
by  two  radical  groups:  the  American  or  Know-Nothing 

adherents  and  the  free  coil  Republicans.77  The  Know- 


Nothing  Movement,  first  Initiated  In  the  North  in  1349, 
opposed  the  further  Immigration  of  foreigners  Into  the 
United  States  and  attacked  the  Catholics  within  the 
country.73  There  were  three  degrees  in  the  organization 
of  the  party.  To  be  a member  of  the  first  degree  one  had 
to  be  "American  bom  and  wholly  unconnected  by  family  ties 
with  the  Roman  catholics."79  The  members  of  this  rank. 


76Ibld.«  260-261. 

^The  name  "American"  was  used  Interchangeably 
with  the  name  "Know-Nothing."  * * 


73Rhodes,  A History  of  tho  United 
tso  of  13507  77770-577 


States  from  the 


Compromise 

^Charming,  A His  tor:/  of  the  United  States.  VI, 
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occupying  the  lowest  position  in  the  hlarachy,  promised 
to  vote  as  the  society  determined*  Those  belonging  to 
the  second  group  differed  from  their  colleagues  of  the 
first  degree  in  that  they  were  eligible  for  office 
holding  within  the  order.  Too  intellectual  force  behind 
the  movement  were  the  tiiird  degree  members  who  alone 
were  "competent  to  be  nominated  for  office  outside  of  the 
order.  In  describing  this  new  and  somewliat  mysterious 
party*  C banning  observed: 

There  was  just  enough  a^rstery  and  formality  to 
excite  curiosity  and  desire.  They  were  supposed  to' 
have  a grip,  a certain  formula  of  vocal  recognition, 
their  meetings  were  summoned  in  a peculiar  manner, 
and  everywhere  was  the  denial  of  knowledge  which  won 
for  them  their  name *31 

One  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Know-Nothing  party  was  held  in  Cincinnati  in 
November,  1334.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  convention  was  the  inauguration  of  the  third, 
or  Union  degree.  "After  the  candidate  should  take  an 

«r 

oath,  as  strong  as  words  could  make  it,  that  he  would 
xaithfully  defend  the  Union  of  the  States  against  assaults 
from  every  quarter,"  points  out  Rhodes,  "he  would  be 
admitted  to  the  brotherhood  of  the  order  of  the  American 

30Ibid. 

1 11  * 

81 lb if..  134. 
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Union.”82  Six  months  after  the  Union  degree  was 
instituted,  approximately  one  and  one-half  million  men 
had  taken  the  degree. 


Tlie  Know-Nothing  movement  entered  Alabama  in  the 
early  months  of  1854.  Despite  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  two  percent  of  the  population  of  the  state  were 
foreigners  or  catholics,  the  new  party  attracted  many 
people.  With  only  678  members  in  June,  the  City  of  Mobile 
could  boast  of  an  increase  to  throe  thousand  by  December.84 
In  the  fall,  "the  Know-Nothings  were  elated  by  the  election 
of  C.  R,  Hansford  as  mayor  of  Montgomery  by  a vote  of  339 

OR 

to  134.”  Encouraged  by  these  early  local  successes  the 
Americans  began  to  plan  for  the  state  ©lections  of  1855. 

When  the  National  Council  of  the  American  Party 
mot  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1855,  the  Southern  delegates 
seized  control.  Ousting  the  founder  of  the  Society  from 
the  Presidency,  they  put  a Kentuckian  in  hie  place.  More 
important,  they  adopted  a resolution  stating  that  the 
National  Council  has  deemed  it  “the  best  guarantee  of 


CoTOromisaRS?dlSg§OT  ITT^  ~ ~ 

^ib id..  88 

_84W’illlam  Darrell*  Overdyke,  Know-Nothing  party  inth* 
Soutn  (Baton  Rouge,  1950),  63.  * 
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common  justice  and  future  peace  to  abide  by  and  maintain 
the  existing  laws  upon  the  subject  of  slavery."86  The 
resolution  declared,  furthermore,  that  Congress  had  no 
right  to  legislate  against  slavery  in  the  States  or  in 
the  territories,8? 

One  week  later  150  delegates,  most  of  whom  were 
Whigs,  assembled  in  a state  convention  in  Alabama, 
Nominating  George  D,  Short ridge,  an  ex-Democrat  from 
Shelby  County,88  as  the  gubernatorial  candidate,  the 
Americans  incorporated  the  following  provisions  into 
their  platform: 

(1)  Native  Americans  alone  should  be  elected  to 

office. 

(<^)  Paupers  and  criminals  should  be  prevented 
from  immigrating  into  the  United  States, 

(3)  Prior  to  their  naturalization,  foreigners 
in  any  of  the  territories  should  not  be  granted  political 
franchise. 


(4)  While  freedom  of  worship  is  a right 
guaranteed  to  all,  no  one  should  be  elected  to  a public 
office  mho  holds  that  a political  power  of  a particular 
church  may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States, 

(5)  'The  federal  government  should  not  intervene 
w.-th  slavery,  except  for  the  protection  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  South. 


86Channing,  A History  of  the  United  States.  VI.  136. 
3?  Ibid. 

..  * ?8lt  has  besn  P°lnted  out  that  "as  a general  rule 

-no  Americans  nominated  former  Democrats  in  those  districts 

c strength,  and  former  Whigs  in  the  Whig 
Overdyke,  Know-Nothing  party  in  the  South, 

123.  «.  """  ’ 1 1 
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(6)  The  Union  should  be  perpetuated  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution. 

(7)  Law  and  order  should  be  enforced.^ 

One  of  the  most  Important  Whig  leaders  In  Alabama 
to  throw  his  energies  behind  the  Know-Nothing  cause  was 
Hilliard.  For  almost  three  years  he  had  avoided  partici- 
pating in  any  political  discussions.  By  the  sunnier  of 
1855,  however,  Hilliard,  confident  that  the  Americans 
would  enlist  the  support  of  conservatives  throughout  the 
South,  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  return  to 
the  political  arena  in  which  he  had  exerted  so  much 
influence  in  the  past.  In  a lengthy,  animated,  speech 
presented  at  Concert  Hall  in  Montgomery  in  early  July, 
Hilliard  placed  himself  firmly  behind  the  tenets  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party.  In  doing  so,  he  nevertheless  acknowl- 
edged  his  loyalty  to  the  Whig  banner,  asserting  that  wif 
today  the  circumstances  existed  to  require  it  to  be 
brought  out,  he  would  be  ready  to  surround  himself  with 
the  'old  guard*  and  meet  its  assailants* "90  Pleading  for 
a unity  which  transcended  mere  party  issues,  he  said  in 
essence: 

It  was  no  longer  a discussion  as  to  the  manner 
of  conducting  a government:  but  our  country  and  our 

39Troy  Independent  American.  June  12,  1355* 

"Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  July  21,  1855* 
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altars  demanded  our  services,  and  all  who  loved 
republican  liberty  and  the  Protestant  cause  should 
abandon  old  party  alliances  and  come  up  to  tie 
support  of  the  young,  patriotic,  and  powerful 
organisation  called  the  American  party,  bet  us 
catch  the  spirit  of  ancient  republican  Rome* 
quarrels  between  patricians  and  the  people,  how- 
ever fiercely  they  raged,  were  bashed  so  soon  as  a 
foreign  standard  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  citys 
and  every  bosom  glowed  with  a burning  desire  to 
defend  Rome,9! 

Hilliard  proceeded  to  state  four  propositions  as 
the  basis  for  his  argument  in  support  of  the  platform  of 
the  American  party.  In  the  first  place,  he  argued, 
“Americans  must  rule  America,”  In  defense  of  this 
principle  Hilliard  maintained  that  since  a man*s  political 
philosophy  is  formed  in  his  youth,  a person  reared  under 
a monarchial  system  of  the  old  world  oould  not  be  as  well 
qualified  to  hold  an  office  of  public  trust  as  could  one 
“whoso  eyes  first  beheld  the  light  under  our  skies,”  and 
who  had  “been  trained  under  our  fine  institutions,”92 
Alluding  to  his  favorite  source  of  evidence— the 
Constitution— he  pointed  out  the  limitations  which  that 
document  had  placed  upon  foreign  influence.  He  cited  the 
requirements  pertaining  to  a Representative,  a Senator, 
and  a Vice  President  and  President  of  the  United  States, 
Why  does  the  Constitution  specify  that  only  native  bom 

93- Ibid, 

92Ibid, 
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citizens  can  qualify  for  the  two  highest  executive  offices? 
Hilliard  asked.  He  answered  his  own  inquiry  bj  declaring: 

Our  fathers  saw  that  no  man  ought  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  first  offices  of  the  republic  who  was  born 
under  the  monarchial  systems  of  Europe,  or  who  was 
not  reared  under  our  own  free  institutions.  We  claim 
tnen  tnat  the  platform  of  the  American  party  rests 
upon  the  great  principles  of  the  American  Constitution. 

'levelled  at  our  principles  proclaimed 
at  Philadelphia,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


Hilliard  next  considered  the  surprisingly  large 
number  of  letters  and  speeches  which  had  claimed  that 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  Morris  were  foreigners: 

We  would  pluck  up  those  great  names  from  the 
place  where  they  had  been  cast,  and  restore  them  to 
t-ne  splendid  galaxy  of  American  heroes  and  statesmen 
where  they  properly  belonged.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
foreigner I Never!  Robert  Morris,  a foreigner J 
never i Because  Hamilton  and  Morris  were  born  in 
!f?es  follow  that  they  were  foreigners? 

At  tnat  time  the  dominion  of  England  embraced  this 
country.  At  that  time  the  American  government  did 
not,  exxst.  How  then  could  these  men  be  foreigners? 

A x or signer  is  one  who  is  born  outside  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  government  but  our  government  had  not 
then  been  created. 94 

Upon  claiming  that  the  secrecy  of  the  order  no 
longer  existed,  Hilliard  turned  to  his  second  major 
contention,  namely,  that  "this  is  a Protestant  country, 
and  must  ever  remain  to  be  such."  Levelling  hi a attack 
against  the  Pope,  Hilliard  asserted  that  the  Reformation 

93Ibld. 

94Ibid. 
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'’emancipated  the  mind  of  Europe  from  bondage.  . . and 
taught  all  mankind  that  no  Priest  had  the  right  to  stand 
between  man  and  his  maker ."95  Aware  that  he  might  be 
opening  himself  to  the  charge  of  religious  bigotry, 

Hilliard  tried  to  clarify  his  positions 

We  make  no  war  on  Catholics— far  from  it;  we 
welcome  then  to  our  shores;  we  invite  them  to  our 
hospitalities;  we  see  their  churches  go  up  without 
molestation:  we  attend  their  service  even  when  they 

celebrate  high  mass:  we  admire  the  splendid 

decorations  of  temples*  we  admire  the  fervent  piety 
of  many  of  their  worshippers;  but  we  deny  the  right 
of  Pope  or  Priest  to  touch  the  conscience;  we  distrust 
a politico-religious  organization  with  the  head  of  the 
church  a temporal  Prince  hurling  thunders  against 
heretics;  denouncing  the  open  Bible.  * . ; we  dread 
the  intolerant  spirit  thus  displayed — a spirit 
manifested  in  our  own  country  by  the  attempts  made 
in  Hew  York  and  elsewhere  to  shut  the  Bible  out  of 
the  public  schools;  and  failing  in  that,  attempting 
to  divide  the  school  fund  that  schools  might  be 

formed  from  which  our  body  is  to  be  excluded we 

droad  the  ascendancy  of  such  an  organization,  and 
when  Brownson,  one  of  their  own  writers,  savs  that 
tlais  shall  be  a Catholic  country.  . . we  reply, 
never,  if  we  can  help  it  l96 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Hilliard,  who 
had  preached  tolerance  from  the  pulpit,  from  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  on  the  hustings  in  Alabama,  could  now  take  stch 
an  illiberal  position  v/ith  respect  to  foreigners  and 
catholics.  Rich  in  knowledge  and  experience  gained  at 
home  and  abroad,  he  hardly  could  have  believed  that  tho 

95Ibld. 

96Ibid. 
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Pope  had  evil  designs  on  America.  In  1843,  Hilliard  had 
rebuked  a colleague  in  Congress  who  opposed  the  recognition 
of  the  Vatican  by  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year, 
moreover,  lie  had  sought  to  give  aid  to  the  starving  people 
of  Ireland,  and  had  given  moral  support  to  the  republican 
leaders  of  Prance,  One  can  only  conclude  that  these 
unconvincing  arguments  based  upon  religious  and  racial 
intolerance  represent  but  another  desperate  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  ex-WMg  leaders  to  maintain  a national 
conservative  party. 

If  III  11  lard  stood  on  weak  logical  ground  in  his 
first  two  arguments,  he  improved  Ms  position  immeasurably 
as  he  turned  to  Ms  final  two  propositions.  He  contended 
In  Ms  third  argument  that  the  American  party  was  a 
national  orgaMzatlon  designed  to  protect  not  only  the 
rights  of  the  Union  but  of  the  South  as  well.  Arguing  that 
Americans  were  safer  on  the  slavery  question  than  were  the 
Democrats,  he  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the 
Abollt ioMsts  and  Free  Soilers  had  walked  out  of  the 
American  Party  convention  in  Philadelphia : 

Generous,  gallant,  young  Giant,  the  American 
party  stands  today,  like  Sampson  in  his  youth,  his 
Invincible  locks  streaming  In  the  winds  of  heaven* 

Ms  limbs  unbound  glowing  with  ardor  and  hope:  you 

cannot  bind  him  with  cords,  you  cannot  contain  him 
within  walls:  He  will  burst  through  the  gates  of 
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Gaza  and  bear  i* *nem  away  upon  his  broad  shouldersi 
You  call  upon  us  to  quit  this  platform  because 
Northern  abolitionists  abandon  it.  To  my  mind 
that  is  a conclusive  reason  why  Southern  men  could 
stand  upon  it  and  defend  it*97 

Hilliard’s  final  contention  was  that  the  "AmerioSh 
party  deserves  our  support,  because  it  se  ks  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  and  preserves  the  Federal  Union."  To 
substantiate  this  argument  he  reiterated  his  belief  that 
slavery  is  "safer  in  the  Union  than  it  would  be  out  of  it." 
Appealing  for  widespread  support  of  the  Know -nothing  party, 
he  said  in  conclusion:  "»Ve  honor  Whigs  who  support  it; 

but  much  more  do  we  honor  the  democrats  who  come  up  to  its 
support,  for  they  abandon  a party,  in  the  full  plenitude 
of  its  powers,  and  prove  that  they  love  their  country  more 
than  their  party. 

i 

ihe  Alabama  Journal  was  enthusiastic  about  Hilliard’s 
first  effort  on  behalf  of  the  American  party  cause: 

For  more  than  two  hours  the  eloquent  gentleman 
spoke,  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  in  explanation 
and  advocacy  of  the  platform  and  principles  of  the 
"American  Party";  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech, 
the  cheers  of  the  large  and  excited  audience  were  al- 
most deafening.  —We  have  heard  speeches  from  many 
distinguished  men  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but 
never  did  we  hear  a speech  equal  to  this  noble  effort. 99 

'’ot  so  laudatory  was  the  editor  of  the  Montgomery 


97Ibld. 

• 9 8 Ibid, 
"ibid. 
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Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  who  said;  wMr.  Hilliard’s 
remarks  were  often  conceived  with  imaginative  beauty  and 
handsomely  expressed.  But  his  argument  was  deplorably 
weak,  and  never  have  we  known  so  able  a man  completely 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  crushing  weight  of  a cause 
utterly  indefensible#n100 

Hilliard’s  next  political  address  v.’as  delivered 
in  late  July  before  two  thousand  people  in  the  town  of 
Nixburg.  Of  the  speech  and  its  effect,  the  Wetumpka 
Spectator  wrote  the  following  accounts 

lir.  Hilliard  then  addressed  the  assemblage  with 
his  usual  eloquence  and  ability;  in  fact  his  audience 
were  at  times  completely  carried  away  in  raptures# 

Ho  took  up  the  platform  of  the  American  party,  section 
by  section,  and  answered  and  refuted  all  of  the 
objections  Mr.  Graham  had  made.  . . .Mr.  Hilliard 
continued  in  a most  convincing  manner,  to  defend  the 
American  party  until  dinner  was  announced  at  2 
o’clock.  ...  At  3 o’clock  Mr.  Hilliard  proceeded 
and  enchained  and  delighted  the  audience  (not  having 
left  the  ground)  until  near  five,  when  he  brought 
his  remarks  to  a close— to  the  regret  of  nine-tenths 
of  his  hearers.  X have  often  heard  Mr.  Hilliard 
speak,  and  never  with  more  confidence  in  the  justness 
of  his  cause. 

The  first  major  test  between  the  Democrats  and  the 

Americans  in  Alabama  occurred  in  the  state  elections  of 

*■  * * 

August,  1855.  The  results,  surprisingly  enough,  gave 


100iiontgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette.  Julv 
18,  1355.  

101Wetumpka  Spectator,  July  29,  1855,  quoted  in 
Montgomery  Alabama  journal.  August  4,  1855. 
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encouragement  to  both  sides,  Winston,  the  Democratic 

* 0 

candidate  for  Governor,  received  43,926  votes,  while 
George  D.  Shortridge,  his  American  opponent,  received 
32,133  votes.  Since  the  “American  vote  for  Shortridge 
was  the  largest  opposition  vote  that  had  been  cast  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,”  it  appeared  that  "the  dissolution  of 
the  Whig  party  in  1852  had  not  discouraged  nor  dis- 
heartened the  conservatives  of  the  South. "102 

Shortly  after  the  elections,  Hilliard  was  offered 
the  presidency  of  Emory  College  in  Georgia,  Convinced 
that  the  position  was  tendered  to  Hilliard  because  of  his 
"sound  Judgment,  finished  scholarship  and  chaste  manners," 
the  Alabama  Journal  declared  that  "no  one  is  better  fitted 

for  so  responsible  a station."103  But  Hilliard  was  not 

— * 

ready  to  leave  the  political  battlefield  to  which  lie  had 
returned  so  recently.  Consequently,  ho  declined  the 
position. 

While  the  parties  were  reorganizing  for  the 
presidential  contest,  Hilliard  received  his  second  invi- 
tation to  speak  in  Boston,104  in  Novenfcer,  the  Alab«™« 
Journal  carried  the  following  notice* 

102Iiodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  362. 

103IIontgomery  Alabama  Journal.  August  25,  1855. 

104 

Hilliard  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Montgomery,  October 
30,  1855.  Appleton  Papers. 
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As  Ms  already  been  announced,  this  distinguished 
gentleman  Hilliard  Ms  been  invited  to  deliver  one 
of  the  course  of  lectures  some  time  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  in  Boston,  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  that  he  has  accepted  the 
invitation.  • • . Mr.  Hilliard,  wo  understand,  will 
present  the  subject  to  his  audience  in  its  threefold 
aspect— its  moral,  its  actual  or  practical,  and  its 
political;  and  we  are  confident  that  he  will  do  it 
full  justice.  We  presume  the  time  of  the  de lively  of 
Mr.  Hilliard’s  lecture  will  be  published,  and  we 
sMll  look  for  a report  of  it  with  great  anxiety.105 

Unfortunately,  the  address  was  never  delivered. 
Owing  to  illness,  Hilliard  was  unable  to  make  the  trip  to 
Boston.  In  his  letter  of  apology  to  Appleton,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  could  present  the  lecture  at  a 
later  date.106  This  speaking  opportunity  which  never 
materialized  is  important  to  the  student  of  ante-bellum 
history.  That  Hilliard  was  asked  to  speak  in  the  North 
at  a time  when  abolitionism  was  ready  to  divide  the 
American  party  is  significant.  That  he  was  to  discuss 
the  moral,  practical,  and  political  aspects  of  slavery 
is  still  more  surprising.  Clearly  the  Northern  conserva- 
tives saw  in  Hilliard  In  1856— as  they  Md  seen  in  1848 
and  1849  and  were  again  to  see  in  1860— a stabilizing 
influence  so  badly  needed  to  counteract  the  teachings  of 
the  abolitionists. 


105Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  November  3,  1855. 

106IIilliard  to  Nathan  Appleton,  Montgomery, 
January  23,  1056.  Appleton  Papers. 
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The  year  of  1856  was  perhaps  the  busiest  politi- 
cal period  which  Hilliard  had  experienced  since  1851# 

1 > » 

Early  in  February  the  Americans  met  in  Montgomery  to 

choose  delegates  for  the  National  Convention  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  on  February  22,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  1856  campaign.  Chosen  an  elector  for  the  state- 
at-large,  Hilliard  delivered  a speech  in  Estelle  Hall  a 

9 * ’ * 

few  days  later  upholding  the  principles  of  the  American 
party.  He  maintained  that  the  Kansas -Nebraska  bill 
authorized  the  squatters  in  a territory  tc  exclude 
slavery  property  if  they  so  desired.  Denouncing  the 
doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  as  being  more  detri- 

* 

mental  to  the  South  than  was  the  infamous  Wilmot  proviso, 

* 

Hilliard  said: 

By  the  exercise  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  the 
people  would  know  at  the  outset  that  they  could 
not  remove  with  their  slaves  to  a territory,  but 
by  being  subjected  to  squatter  sovereignty  the 
tenure  of  their  property  would  be  left  to  the 
accidents  of  the  hour,  and  to  the  whims  of 
political  hirelings  who  might  be  sent  to  the 
territory,  not  as  actual  residents  and  permanent 
citizens,  but  to  accomplish  the  success  of  a 
certain  political  party, 107 

Seated  In  the  audience  as  Hilliard  spoke  was 
Yancey,  who  was  soon  to  be  chosen  to  serve  on  the  Demo- 
cratic electoral  ticket.  But  Yancey's  presence  did  not 

l07 Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  353# 
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deter  Hilliard  from  pointing  out  the  inconsistency  of  the 
slavery  position  taken  by  the  Alabama  platform  in  1848, 

He  argued  that  the  "batteries  which  Mr.  Yancey  levelled 
against  Case  and  Buchanan  in  *48*  because  of  their  belief 
in  squatter  sovereignty  was  "directed  against  Pierce  in 

'56. "108  Aware  of  the  fact  that  the  recent  Democratic 

<■% 

state  convention  had  endorsed  Yancey* a resolutions  of 
1848,  Hilliard  declared  that  the  national  party,  under 
Buchanan’s  leadership,  would  uphold  the  doctrine  of 
Douglas.  For  that  reason  Hilliard  believed  that  the 
"American  party  of  Alabama  occupied  the  advanced  position 
on  the  question  of  slavery* "109 


Mall,  an  ardent  American  party  supporter, 
disagreed  with  Hilliard’s  assertion  that  the  Kansas- 


Nebraska  act  recognized  the  doctrine  of  "Squatter 
Sovereignty*  "HO  The  editor  also  took  issue  with  the 

m. 

claim  that  Fillmore  should  be  the  presidential  candidate. 
These  differences  on  vital  points  ultimately  knocked  the 

American  party  "into  a Babylonian  oonfusion*"Hl 

-*  > * 

During  the  first  week  of  April,  the  people  of 


^Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  quoted  in  Montgomery 
Advertiser.  February  1$,  135^ 

109 Ibid* 

HQIbld* 

mTusoumbia  Enquirer.  February  27,  1856,  quoted 
in  Montgomery  Advertiser.  March  4,  1856. 
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southern  Alabama  forgot  their  political  differences  long 
enough  to  give  their  blessings  to  the  Kansas  expedition 
planned  by  Jefferson  Buford,  a lawyer  from  Bufaula. 

Forming  a company  of  five  hundred  young  men,  Buford 
purposed  to  settle  in  Kansas  "for  the  advancement  of  the 
Southern  cause  there. *112  Upon  their  arrival  in 
Montgomery  on  the  first  leg  of  their  journey,  the  emigrants, 
received  a public  welcome.  At  a farewell  service  given  in 
the  Baptist  church,  each  emigrant  received  a Bible  or  the 
means  to  purchase  one.  The  group  then  "formed  a line,  by 
companies,  and  wended  their  way  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
steamer  Messenger  was  lying  to  take  them  to  Mobile."^-'5 
Arriving  at  the  wharf  they  heard  a short  but  eloquent 
speech  delivered  by  Hilliard.  In  summarizing  Hilliard's 
arguments  on  this  occasion  the  Advertiser  said: 

Hon,  Henry  W,  Hilliard  addressed  thorn  in  a 
few  pointed  remarks — setting  forth  the  right  of  the 
Southerners,  relying  for  protection  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  to  enter  the  territory  of 
Kansas  with  their  institutions  and  property  and  to 
claim  protection  therefore  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  counselled  a spirit  of  peace  and  concili- 
ation-~to  act  on  the  defensive— and  remarked  that 
he  was  glad  to  see  them  go  armed  with  the  Word  of 
Truth  and  the  Constitution,  rather  than  with 
Sharpe's  rifles.  He  avowed  his  confidence  in  the 
success  of  their  mission,  and  felt  satisfied  that  by 


H%u  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 
Yancey,  I,  233* 

113wontgomery  Advertiser.  April  9,  1356. 
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no  act  of  theirs  would,  the  South  have  cause  to 
blush  for  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
defense  of  their  interests*!!^ 

One  statement  contained  in  Hilliard’s  remarks  shows  how 

far  he  had  swung  in  the  direction  of  Southern  rights* 

0 

The  cotton  bale  which  he  used  as  a podium  for  his  speech, 
pointed  out  Hilliard,  typified  the  supremacy  of  the  white 
race.  "Providence  raay  change  our  relations  to  the 
inferior  race,”  he  added,  "but  the  principle  is  eternal— 
the  supremacy  of  the  white  race.  "^-5 

The  1856  campaign  in  Alabama  began  in  earnest 
following  the  Democratic  state  convention  in  May,  Yancey 
was  chosen  an  elector  from  the  state-at-large,  and  his 
Alabama  Platform  of  1048  was  adopted.  Meanwhile,  the 
incidents  of  violence  in  Kansas  were  viewed  with  alarm  by 
leading  Democrats  throughout  the  country.  Thus,  the 
delegates  at  the  national  convention  in  June  passed  over 
Pierce,  who  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  conditions 
in  Kansas*  They  selected,  instead,  the  always  available, 
yet  safe  James  Buchanan,  To  oppose  Buchanan  and  Fillmore 
the  newly  organized  republican  party— setting  itself 
firmly  against  the  extension  of  slavery — nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  of  California  on  June  17, 

114Ibid. 

^■^Hodgson,  Cradlo  of  the  Confederacy,  353, 
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Hilliard  entered  the  contest  for  Fillmore,  the 
American  nominee,  with  a vigor  reminiscent  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  stump  orations 
in  1S49  and  in  1851,  Speaking  often  to  crowds  numbering 
four  and  five  thousand.,  he  canvassed  the  Black  3elt 
region  throughout  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September,13-6  In  almost  every  speech  he  denounced  the 
doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  praised  the  virtues  and 
qualifications  of  Fillmore,  and  criticized  Buchanan's 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
Typical  of  the  reaction  of  the  American  party  press  to 
Hilliard's  speaking  at  this  time  can  be  found  in  the 
following  account  which  appeared  in  the  Troy  Independent 
American! 

Hon,  Henry  W,  Hilliard  has  spoken— On  Tuesday 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  South  held  forth,  on  tho 
subject  of  politics,  in  this  place.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  sketch  his  inimitable  speech,  Ha  spoke  as 
only  Mr*  Hilliard  can  speak,  occupying  noble,  manly 
and  patriotic  ground,  reaching,  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, the  hearts  of  many,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
gushing  of  the  unbidden  tear.  We  never  listened  to 
a more  powerful  effort;  and  we  only  regret  that 
every  man  in  Pike  was  not  present  on  tho  occasion.11? 


11%’or  brief  accounts  of  these  speeches  see  ' 
Montgomery  pally  Mail.  July  12,  19,  31,  August  16,  26, 
1356}  Troy  xnap pennant  American.  August  16,  September  17, 
1856;  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal,  August  23,  30,  1356; 
Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican'.  ' ‘August  21,  September  11,  1356} 
Montg ornery  Advertiser . An. ~ug t 27,  1356* 

iJ-??roy  Independent  American.  September  17,  1856* 


In  August  the  people  or  central  Alabama  road 
with  pleasure  the  announcement  that  Hilliard  and  Yancey 
would  renew  their  Joint  discussions*  In  publicizing  the 
long  awaited  event,  the  Montgomery  Dally  Mall,  showing 
an  objectivity  which  did  not  often  characterize  its  views, 
said: 


Those  who  love  to  hear  political  debate  between 
strong  men,  who  know  each  other  thoroughly,  and  are 
conversant  with  the  whole  subject  in  debate,  will  do 
well  to  attend  the  Barbecue  at  Mount  Meigs,  next 
Tuesday,  the  19th  inst.,  when  they  will  be  gratified 
by  being  present”  at  a political  discussion  between 
Hon,  Henry  IV.  Hilliard  and  Hon.  William  L.  Yancey. 

These  gentlemen  will  say  all  that  can  be  Bald  on 
their  respective  sides.  There  will  be  argument, 
satire,  wit  and  humorous  illustration. 118“ 

Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  large  audience  which 

had  assembled  at  Mount  Meigs  on  the  19th,  Yancey  was 

* * 

unable  to  appear.  A few  days  later,  however,  the  two 
contestants  met  in  Montgomery.  The  Advertiser  declared 
that  both  had  been  heard  to  make  better  speeches:  "Yancey, 

to  be  conciliatory  of  those  who  differed  with  him,  filed 
his  spirit  down;  Hilliard,  desirous  of  conciliating  those 
with  whom  he  agreed,  forced  Ids  spirit  up."li9  Despite 
these  below  par  performances,  however,  the  debate  made  a 


113Montg ornery  Dally  Hall.  August  16,  1856. 

119I!ontgomery  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Du  Bose,  The 
Life  and  Times  of  ’..ill lam  b.  Yancey.  I,  311.  
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profound  impression  on  the  auditors. 

As  the  campaign  drew  to  a close,  the  hopes  of  the 
Americans  began  to  sag.  Establishing  himself  increasingly 
as  a friend  to  the  South,  Buchanan  attracted  large  numbers 
from  the  opposition  party  in  Alabama.  The  effect  of  this 
trend  on  Millard’s  oratory  Is  indicated  by  the  tenor  of 
his  speech  at  Mount  Meigs  on  August  13.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  "as  fair  and  mild  as  he  could  well  have  been," 
wrote  the  Advertlsor.  "in  extolling  Fillmore  and  depreci- 
ating Buchanan. "120 

Besides  marking  his  return  to  politics  and  the 
renewal  of  his  debates  with  Yancey,  the  campaign  of  1356 
held  additional  significance  for  Hilliard.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  a 
political  subject  to  the  people  of  North  Alabama,  In  1356 
Hilliard  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a spirited 
attempt  to  crack  the  Democratic  stronghold  of  the  north. 
Announcing  a list  of  speaking  appointments  extending  from 
Florence  to  Huntsville,  Hilliard  challenged  General  L.  p. 
Walker,  a member  of  the  Buchanan  electoral  ticket,  to  meet 
him  in  debate.  In  their  first  encounter  at  Florence, 

Walker  was  unsparing  in  his  attack  on  his  American  opponents. 

^Montgomery,  Advertiser.  August  27,  1356. 
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Notwithstanding  the  unfriendly  surroundings,  Hilliard, 
in  rising  to  reply,  boldly  asserted  that  "if  the  gentle- 
man supposed  that  I could  be  taken  at  a disadvantage 
because  I appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  assembled  to  hear  us,  he  would  discover 
that  his  course  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  ungenerous,  and 
that  he  would  encounter  a signal  defeat. "121  Walkor 
immediately  arose  and  disclaimed  any  purpose  on  his  part 
to  conduct  the  discussions  in  an  unfriendly  manner. 

Perhaps  Hilliard's  most  important  speech  on  his 
northern  tour  was  the  address  delivered  at  Huntsville  in 
September.  Speaking  of  the  occasion  and  the  setting, 

Hilliard  said: 

I was  impressed  by  the  appearance  of  the  audience: 
gentlemen  of  both  political  parties,  ladies  in  great 
numbers,  eminent  men,  political  leaders,  were  before 
me.  It  was  a typical  Southern  assemblage;  wealth, 
culture,  and  elegance  greeted  my  sight  on  every  side. 

On  my  right  sat  ex-Sonator  Clemens,  a brilliant  and 
distinguished  statesman,  whose  powerful  eloquence  had 
often  elggtrified  audiences  at  home  and  in  the 

Although  Hilliard,  in  the  body  of  his  speech,  attempted  to 
fasten  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  upon  Buchanan, 
no  did  not  question  his  "fidelity,  nor  abuse  or  berate  him*"-^® 

■^Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  272* 

122 Ibid* 
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In  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Fillmore  he  declared  that 
the  ex-Whig  president  "was  safe  for  the  South.”124 
Hilliard* 1 s desire  and  ability  to  tie  in  the  physical 
surroundings  with  a point  in  his  Huntsville  speech  is 
indicated  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Politics  and 
Pen  Pictures : 

Huntsville  is  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  in  the  course  of  my  speech  I said  it 
sometimes  happened  that  a great  man  was  not  fully 
understood;  the  exhibitions  which  he  made  from  time  ' 
to  time  were  imperfectly  seen,  and  that  Mr.  Fillmore, 
to  be  appreciated,  must  be  seen  In  his  fullest 
proportions:  Just  as  sometimes,  when  looking  out 

upon  the  landscape  which  surrounds  this  beautiful 
place,  a morning  mist  shuts  out  the  loftiest  peak  of 
a mountain,  leaving  only  its  base  visible,  but  when 
the  sun  advances  in  his  course  and  the  cloud  Is 
lifted,  revealing  Its  entire  height,  it  then 
Impresses  us  with  Its  grandeur  and  majesty. 125 

In  most  of  Hilliard's  addresses  thus  far,  little 
reference  was  made  to  Fremont's  candidacy.  Hilliard  told 
iiis  Huntsville  audience,  however,  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  the  Republican  party  platform.  He  maintained  that  If 
the  South  submitted  to  further  aggressions  upon  her  rights, 
she  would,  in  effect,  be  consenting  " bo  change  her  social 
condition— that  Is,  abolish  her  domestic  institution. "126 
Since  the  election  of  Fremont  would  constitute  aggression. 


124Ibid. 

125HiiHard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  273. 
126IIuntsville  Southern  Advocate.  October  2,  1056. 
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in  Hilliard’s  opinion,  he  favored  under  such  circumstances 
a policy  of  open  resistance#  This  was  doubtless  Hilliard’s 
most  aggressive  sectional  statement  since  his  congressional 
debates  on  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  it  shows  clearly  his 
gradual  transition  to  the  strong  Southern  rights  position 
which  he  was  to  take  in  the  late  1350 's# 

The  Southern  Advocate#  a Democratic  supporter 
since  1355,  not  only  liked  Hilliard’s  "courteous  and 
dignified"  manner,  but  praised  the  sentiments  which  he 
expressed*  "We  wore  especially  pleased  to  hear  the  high 
Southern  ground  taken  by  Hr.  Hilliard,  so  far  ahead  of  any 
Know-Nothing  speaker  wo  have  heard."127  Despite  Hilliard’s 
support  of  Fillmore,  the  editor  believed  "that  when  the 
struggle  comes  as  it  may  come,  he  [Hilliard]  will  be  found 
at  his  post  true  to  the  South  and  ready  to  imperil  all  to 
secure  her  safety."128 

Shortly  after  Hilliard’s  successful  North  Alabama 
tour,129  he  was  invited  to  attend  a mass  meeting  in 

127  Ibid#  128  Ibid# 

129The  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal.  October  11,  1856, 
observed  that  the  Alabama  press  of  all  parties  warmly 
praised  Hilliard’s  North  Alabama  speeches#  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Hilliard's  acknowledged  intention  in  the  1356 
campaign  wa3  to  promote  a spirit  of  nationalism,  Dorman  has 
pointed  out  that  "The  speeches  made  in  North  Alabama  by 
Yancey  and  Hilliard  were  important  for  later  developments# 
They  brought  about  a better  political  understanding  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  state,  and  made  advocates  for 
Southern  Rights  in  a section  where  unionism  load  previously 
been  very  strong."  Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama,  133. 
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Atlanta  given  by  the  friends  of  Fillmore,  Seated  on  the 
platform  was  Benjamin  H,  Hill  who,  along  with  Hilliard, 
was  scheduled  to  speak.  As  Hilliard  rose  to  address  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  numbering  25,000130  he  was  ’’exhilarated 
by  the  spectacle.”131  Praising  Pillmore*s  loyalty  to  the 
Union,  he  told  his  sympathetic  audience  that  a spirit  of 
nationalism  was  needed  in  order  to  save  the  country,  ”At 
the  conclusion  of  my  address,”  observed  Hilliard,  ”the 
whole  assemblage  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered  me  with 
unsurpassed  ardor  ,f'132 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  American  party  orators 
the  Democrats,  largely  owing  to  their  strong  appeal  to 
the  conservatives  of  the  South,  won  a decisive  victory  in 

Alabama  in  November,  By  amassing  46,000  votes  out  of  a 

¥ * 

possible  74,000,  they  won  44  of  52  counties,  Buchanan 

¥ 

received  6,000  more  votes  than  Winston  and  gained  in 
1855, 133  Hilliard  could  receive  a modicum  of  satisfaction, 
however,  from  the  fact  that  the  Americans  polled  their 
largest  vote  in  the  counties  around  Montgomery  where  he 
made  numerous  speeches  for  the  ticket.  ”This  defeat 

130Troy  Independent  American.  Octdjer  15,  1856, 

131 

Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures,  274, 
132Ibid, 

133Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama,  133. 
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marked  the  end  of  the  American  Party  in  Alabama," 
according  to  Dormarx,  "though  the  Americans  continued  to 
hold  some  of  the  county  offices.  "-1- 34 

The  yoars  from  1852  through  1856  were  not  so 
fruitful  for  Hilliard  as  were  the  ones  covering  his  terns 
in  Congress*  That  this  was  due  more  to  a change  in 
political  alignment  than  to  a decrease  in  oratorical 
effectiveness  no  one  can  doubt*  With  the  disintegration 
of  the  Whig  party  and  its  offspring— the  Americans  or 
Know-Nothings — came  a rejuvenated  national  Democratic 
party  built  upon  conservative  principles.  Confronted 
with  a choice  between  two  conservative  groups,  the  people 
of  Alabama  had  little  difficulty  in  choosing  to  follow  the 

Democrats— by  far  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Black 
Republicanism. 

In  the  face  of  hopeless  odds,  Hilliard  tried 
valiantly  to  perpetuate  the  life  of  the  dying  Whig  party. 
True,  he  had  shown  some  degree  of  apathy  in  the  colorless 
campaign  of  1852;  but  he  had  stumped  his  state  with  con- 
siderable vigor  in  1855  and  in  1856.  The  audiences  to 
which  he  spoke  responded  with  an  enthusiasm  that  was 
reflected  at  the  polls*  In  brief,  it  would  appear  that  the 
limited  success  which  the  Whigs  and  Americans  enjoyed  in 

134Ibid*.  135. 
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Alabama  in  the  middle  1850’s  was,  to  a largo  extent,  the 
result  of  Hilliard’s  forceful  stump  oratory# 


I 


CHAPTER  XI 


YEARLING  DEMOCRAT:  1857  - 1859 

The  presidential  election  of  1856  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  the  American  party.  Born  of  expediency, 
and  comprised  of  heterogeneous  elements,  the  party  could 
not  hope  to  survive  the  decisive  Democratic  victory.  As 
the  crucial  year  of  1857  approached,  therefore,  two 
possible  courses  of  action  were  open  to  the  Southern  Know- 
Nothing  leaders.  First,  they  could  assay  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  organization  around  a nucleus  of  ex-?<hlgs 
and  Americans.  Secondly,  they  could  cooperate  with  the 

Democrats  by  giving  their  support  to  the  Buchanan  adminis- 
tration. 

The  first  alternative,  to  stand  by  the  American 
party,  held  little  promise  for  future  success.  Badly 
divided  over  the  slavery  issue,  the  Americans  had  lost 
muen  Oa  tneir  xnlluence  in  the  latter  months  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  The  issue  which  had  all  but  alienated 
the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the  party  now  stood  as 
a wedge  preventing  a reconciliation.  Faced  with  sueh  a 
dilemma,  the  party,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Republicans  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Democrats  on  the 
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other,  was  reduced  to  an  Impotent  sectional  organization 
which  could  not  expect  more  than  local  success. 

To  a surprisingly  large  number  of  thoughtful 
Southern  American  party  leaders,  the  second  alternative, 
to  join  forces  with  the  Democrats,  seemed  sound, 

Buchanan  had  won  the  election  on  the  basis  of  his  strong 
conservative  views.  If  that  moderate  position  was  to  be 
maintained  against  the  increased  onslaughts  of  the  Black 
Republicans,  the  new  President  could  well  use  the  support 
of  the  defected  Americans,  Under  such  circumstances 
numerous  ex -Whig  adherents,  hoping  to  preserve  some  type 
of  national  conservative  party,  sincerely  believed  that 
they  could  actively  cooperate  with  the  Democrats  without 
sacrificing  their  own  political  principles.  Those  who 
held  such  a view  were  strengthened  in  their  conviction 
following  the  inaugural  address  of  Buchanan.  For  the 
sentiments  which  Buchanan  expressed  relative  to  slavery 
were  beyond  the  fondest  expectations  of  the  Southern 
leaders.  After  pointing  out  that  men  held  different 
opinions  as  to  the  time  when  the  people  of  a territory 
should  decide  for  slavery  or  freedom,  the  new  President 
declared: 

This  is,  happily,  a matter  of  but  little 
practical  importance.  Besides,  it  is  a judicial 
question,  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  before  whom  it  is  now 
pending,  and  will,  it  is  understood,  be  speedily  and 
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finally  settled.  To  their  decision,  in  common  with 
all  good  citizens,  I shall  cheerfully  submit,  whatever 
this  may  be,  though  it  has  ever  been  ray  individual 
opinion  that,  under  the  Ilebraska-Kansas  Act,  the 
appropriate  period  will  be  when  the  number  of  actual 
residents  in  the  Territory  shall  justify  the  formation 
of  a constitution  with  e view  to  its  admission  as  a 
State  into  the  Union.-1- 

As  Buchanan  delivered  hie  address,  he  knew  that 
the  Supreme  Court  "was  about  to  decide  that  slavery  should 
range  freely  through  any  Territory  until  the  moment  came 
for  its  admission  to  the  Union. "2  Thus,  his  statement 
"amounted  to  a cool  proposal  that  the  Republican  Party, 
built  on  a demand  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all 
Territories,"  states  levins,  "should  disband;  it  amounted 
to  an  equally  cool  proposal  that  the  Douglas,  or 
squatter  sovereignty,  wing  of  the  Democracy,  built  on  the 
demand  for  early  territorial  autonomy,  should  give  up 
its  basic  tenet. "3 

The  effect  of  Buchanan’s  inaugural  address  upon 
Hilliard  is  indicated  by  the  following  remarks  of 
Benjamin  Uardner,  a staunch  Whig  who  for  years  had  edited 
the  Eufaula  Shield; 

James  Buchanan,  The  Works  of  James  Buchanan. 

12  vols . (Philadelphia,  moTTXT  V5g=WT;  

2Nevlns,  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln.  I,  89. 
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In  March  1857  directly  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr*  Buchanan  Mr*  Hilliard  came  to  Troy  to  attend 
circuit  court  when  I met  him  — he  asked  me  If  I 
had  read  Mr*  Buchanan’s  Inaugural  address.  I told 
him  I had}  he  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Con- 
servative Address,  and  declared  his  purpose  to 
support  the  Administration  of  Mr*  Buchanan  on  the 
strength  of  that  address.  I replied  that  I thought 
he  could  do  so  without  a ny  sacrifice  or  change  of 
political  principles  and  while  in  Troy  he  wrote  an 
Address  to  the  people  announcing  his  purpose  to 
support  the  administration  as  an  ally' of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  He  never  admitted  that  he  was  a 
democrat  tho’.  . , 

In  the  letter  which  Hilliard  wrote  on  this  occasion,  he 
tried  hard  to  show  that  his  sudden  switch  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  meant  no  change  in  his  fundamental  political 
concepts.  ‘'There  is  not  in  Mr*  Buchanan’s  Inaugural 
Address,"  he  said,  “a  single  sentiment,  which  is  In 
conflict  with  my  votes  and  speeches,  during  my  entire 
term  of  service  in  Congress.''^  Nor  was  there  any  state- 
ment which  was  In  opposition  to  the  stump  orations  which 
he  had  given  first  as  a Whig  and  then  as  an  American* 

In  the  campaign  of  1356,  for  example,  Hilliard  had  cried 
out  against  two  evils : Black  Republicanism  and  the 

doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  as  taught  by  Douglas. 

As  has  been  stated,  Buchanan,  by  concurring  with  the  Dred 


4Benjamin  Gardner  to  Miss  Toccoa  Cozart,  April  7, 
1901,  .111 Hard  Papers,  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  Montgomery* 

^Montgomery  Dally  Mall,  April  1,  1857. 
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Scott  decision,  took  a similar  stand.  In  summing  up  the 

4 . « ■ 

reasons  for  taking  his  new  position  Hilliard  emphasized 
the  importance  of  a unified  Souths 

The  time  has  come  for  the  South  to  unite,  and 
surely  no  fitter  occasion  for  It  ever  appeared  In  our 
history.  . . . The  party  which  elected  Mr,  Buchanan 
to  the  Presidency , has  achieved  a great  triumph  over 
the  enemies  of  the  South  . . . and  so  long  as  that 
party  maintains  its  proud  position,  and  adheres  to 
the  principles  announced  In  the  Inaugural  Address,  I 
am  prepared  to  cooperate  with  it#  It  is  a national 
party.  , . .6 

As  soon  as  Hilliard's  letter  of  explanation  appeared 
In  the  Montgomery  newspapers  a howl  of  protest  was  voiced 
by  the  Whigs  arid  Americans.  ttIt  is  impossible  that  Mr. 

t , 

Hilliard  should  ever  have  on  the  Democratic  'Wedding 
Garment,' H said  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Mail.6 7 *  v/ith  still 
more  bitterness,  the  Macon  Republican  declared  that  "Mr. 
Hilliard  never  belonged  to  but  one  party  in  his  life, 
and  that  is  the  Hilliard  party. ,,c  Similarly,  an  Old  Line 
Whig,  regretting  that  Hilliard  had  not  returned  to  the 
full-time  ministry  following  Fillmore's  defeat,9  believed 


6Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 

QTuskeegee  Ha con  Republican.  April  23,  1357. 

9At  the  Alabama  Methodist  Conference  held  in 
December  1856,  It  was  generally  believed  that  Hilliard 
would  returnto  the  active  ministry.  See  Tuskeogee  Macon 
Republican,  January  1,  1857;  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal".™’ 
January  1C,  1857.  
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that  the  inscription  on  Hilliard's  tomb  would  read: 

"Here  lie  the  manes  of  a Minister  of  the  Cross,  who  chose 
rather  to  be  a subaltern  of  James  Buchanan  than  a mission- 
ary at  the  altar  of  hie  country's  God."10  Nor  was  the 
opposition  to  Hilliard's  defection  limited  to  the  Whig 
and  American  supporters.  The  Aberdeen  Sunny  South . a 
Democratic  paper  in  Mississippi,  sarcastically  said: 

Too  Late.— Henry  W.  Hilliard,  the  self-conceited 
coxcomb  of  Alabama,  has  written  a long  letter,  giving 
in  his  adhesion  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and  his  Inau  gural. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Hilliard  turns  a beautiful  somerset  into 
the  Democratic  ranks.  He  has  the  agility  of  an  India 
rubber  raan,  and  would  make  a capital  performer  as  Mr. 
Merriman  in  the  ring.  ...  We  have  no  room  in  our 
household  for  eleventh  hour  saints.  Mr.  Hilliard  is 
just  six  months  too  late.  The  Democratic  Church  is 
full  to  overflowing,  and  the  door  was  closed  last 
November. H 

Not  all  of  the  Alabama  editors,  however,  agreed 
with  the  above  sentiments.  The  Tuscaloosa  Observer. 
referring  to  the  so-called  political  change  as  "no  change 
at  all, " pointed  out  that  Hilliard  had  "ever  been  true  to 
the  South;  ever  speaking  in  the  interest  and  prosperity 
of  his  State  and  section."12  This  defense,  along  with 


lOMobile  Advertiser,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Daily 
Mall.  May  20,  18571  — t 

!lAberdeen  (Miss.)  Sunny  South,  quoted  in 
Montgomery  Dally  Mall.  April  15,  T5577 

1 ^Tuscaloosa  Observer,  quoted  in  Tuskeegee  Macon 
Republican.  May  21,  lfiS7.  
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others  of  a similar  nature,  failed  to  still  the  tempest 
which  raged  with  increased  fury  throughout  the  spring  of 
1857,  In  April,  Hilliard  spoke  In  Tuskeegee,  hoping  to 
clarify  further  his  position.  While  the  address,  his 
first  as  a sympathizer  of  the  Democratic  party,  was  large- 
ly an  amplification  of  his  letter,  it  contained  the 
important  assertion  that  the  American  party  "at  the  North, 
was  the  ally  of  the  Democracy  in  the  late  canvass, As 
to  the  effect  of  the  remarks,  the  Daily  Mall  happily 
reported  that  "the  slight  applause  it  elicited  sounded 
like  the  falling  of  clods  upon  a coffin. ”14 

A few  days  later  Hilliard  delivered  a similar 
address  at  Estelle  Hall  in  Montgomery.  Describing  the 
scene  as  the  speaker  ascended  the  platform,  the  Dally 
M&llt  still  chafing  under  the  loss  of  the  American  party’s 
most  effective  orator  In  Alabama,  observed; 

Mr.  Hilliard,  graceful  in  the  garlands  with  which 
he  was  adorned,  walked  up  to  the  Democratic  altar, 
in  Estelle  Hall,  last  Saturday,  with  quite  a firm 
tread  — as  we  have  understood  — and  exhibiting  only 
a very  slight  degree  of  emotion.  Every  thing  had 
been  provided  in  a careful  and  orderly  manner;  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  desire  to  add  to  the  intensity 
of  the  agony  whloh  the  mere  necessities  of  the 
occasion  required.  It  was  enough  that  the  man  of 
fine  intellect  and  facile  address  — with  considerable 



^Montgomery  Dally  Mall.  April  17,  1857. 
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reputation  abroad  and  some  at  hone  — should  be 
compelled  to  bow  his  proud  neck.  In  abject  humiliation, 
before  the  enemy  he  had  defied  a thousand  times,  with- 
out expressing  by  external  signs  the  emotions  excited 
by  such  a scene.15 

A clue  to  th®  reaction  of  the  Democrats  can  be  found  in 
the  Mail>s  assertion  that  they  "listened  respectfully 
. . . and  at  such  points  as  Mr.  Hilliard  evidently  in- 
tended should  be  cheered,  they  did  cheer."16  "When  we 
reflect  on  what  he  has  sacrificed  to  Join  their  triumphant 
host,"  continued  the  editor,  "we  must  admit  that  these 
minor  observances  of  the  proprieties  were  the  very  least 
due  to  the  victim,"17 

Not  content  to  answer  merely  those  critics  of  his 
own  state,  Hilliard  set  forth  his  views  to  the  editors  of 
the  National  Intelligencer  in  late  May* 

You  refer  to  me  as  one  "whose  former  political 
associations,  at  least  while  he  co-operated  with  the 
Whig  party,  had  warranted  us  in  supposing  him  the 
advocate  of  conservative  opinions  and  prudent 
counsels.  In  this  you  do  me  Justice,  and  I assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  I am  not  less  the  advocate  of 
conservative  principles  and  counsels  which  I esteem 
prudent  to-day,  than  when  you  and  I stood  together 
under  the  standard  of  that  grand,  national,  patriotic 
£afty,\;  • ““  the  WhiS  party,  so  long  as  it  main- 
tained its  organisation  I shared  its  fortunes.  . . , 

But  the  groat  contest  through  which  the  country  has 
just  passed  brought  about  a change  in  party  alliances. 


l5Ibld. . April  20,  1857. 
16Ibid. 


17 Ibid. 
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and  men  hitherto  sundered  and  antagonist! cal  found 
themselves  brought  into  new  relations  to  each  other. 

* • • My  old  Whig  partialities,  my  personal  regard 
for  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  my  confidence'  in  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism  . . . led  me  to  the  ranks  of  his 
supporters;  but  I always  insisted  that  the  Government 
might  be  entrusted  safely  either  to  him  or  to  Mr. 
Buchanan, IQ 

From  the  standpoint  of  logic  Hilliard  had  fully 
vindicated  himself  for  having  changed  his  party  affili- 
ations • While  it  is  true  that  he  had  deserted  the  party 
which  he  had  led  so  long,  he  had  not  deserted  his  princi- 
ples. He  still  remained  true  to  the  three  cardinal  tenets 
which  had  characterized  his  thinking  for  more  than  twenty 
years i loyalty  to  the  South;  to  the  Union;  and  to  the 
Constitution.  To  put  these  principles  successfully  into 
practice,  thought  Hilliard,  a national  conservative  party 
was  needed*  Since  the  Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of 
Buchanan,  proposed  a policy  completely  in  accord  with  his 
philosophy,  Hilliard  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own 
party  preferences.  Doubtless  tills  would  be  a wiser  course 
than  to  give  allegiance  to  an  organization  whose  influence 
had  gone. 

But  while  Hilliard's  action  could  be  justified  by 
reason,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  the  violent  reaction 
of  the  Whig  and  American  party  journals.  The  loss  of 


^Washington  Nat 5. onal  Intelligencer . June  2,  1857, 
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IUlliard,  long  the  most  influential  leader  of  his  party- 
in  Alabama,  meant  the  end,  at  least  temporarily,  of  a 
strong  two-party  system  in  that  state.  After  Hilliard 
had  decided  to  give  Ills  support  to  Buchanan,  states  Dorman, 
"other  leading  Whigs,  and  Americans  began  to  take  a similar 
attitude."19 

At  the  Democratic  state  convention  held  on  June  1, 
there  were  230  delegates,  including  Hilliard,  in  at- 
tendance. From  the  beginning  harmony  prevailed.  Follow- 
ing the  selection  of  A*  B*  Moore  as  the  gubernatorial 
nominee,  three  of  the  defeated  candidates  "made  speeches 
. • • and  pledged  their  support  for  the  ticket."20 
Besides  choosing  candidates  to  represent  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  summer  elections,  the  delegates  passed  two 
important  resolutions*  The  first  was  an  expression  of 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  pertaining  to  the 
Dred  Scott  case.  The  second  resolution  was  a friendly 
welcome  to  those,  like  ailliard,  who  had  recently  joined 
the  Democratic  party;  "We  cordially  welcome  to  our  ranks 
all  who,  in  good  faith,  are  willing  to  sustain  the 
present  Administration,  and  to  aid  us  in  protecting  the 

l^Borraan,  Marty  Politics  in  Alabama,  137. 

20Ibid. , 138. 
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equal  rights  of  all  our  people,  however  widely  they  may 
have  differed  from  us  upon  issues  which  are  now  obsolete.”21 
Received  with  such  warmth,  Hilliard  found  it  easy,  in  a 
speech  on  June  3,  to  endorse  the  policies  of  the  con- 
vention.22 

In  the  August  elections  the  Democrats  carried  the 
state  by  increased  majorities.  The  strongest  opposition 
to  the  victorious  party  came  in  the  Montgomery  district 
where  T.  J.  Judge  opposed  James  P.  Dowdell.  wBoth  Yancey 
and  Hilliard  were  called  upon  to  stump  the  district  for 
Dowdell,  and  Robert  Toombs  was  brought  from  Georgia  to 
make  speeches  for  him.”  In  addition  to  his  addresses 
in  support  of  the  Democratic  congressional  candidate  from 
the  Montgomery  district,  Hilliard  delivered  a speech  of 
dedication  at  the  cornerstone  laying  at  Auburn  Male 
College.  The  speech,  presented  on  August  18,  provoked 
the  following  brief  response  from  a Whig  who  was  present: 

"I  maY  mention  that  Mr.  Hilliard  delivered  a fine  address, 
at  night  in  the  College  Chapel.”24 

the  Democratic  Gubernatorial 
the  City  of  Montgomery  . . . 

1057),  157 

22Ibld. 

23 

Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  140. 

24Tuskeegee  Macon  Republican.  August  20,  1857. 
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In  the  year  of  1357,  called  by  Dorman  "the  era  of 
good  feelings  in  Alabama  politics,”25  Hilliard  and  Yancey, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  career,  worked  side  by  side 
in  advancing  a common  cause*  Despite  this  temporary  al- 
liance, however,  they  were  still  far  apart  in  their 
political  premises.  The  gap  between  them  which  had 
partially  closed  in  1857  widened  appreciably  at  the  outset 
of  1358.  As  a result,  Hilliard  and  Yancey  became  the 
leaders  of  contending  factions  within  the  Democratic  party. 
Soon  the  people  of  Alabama  were  again  forced  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  Either  they  could  follow 
Milliard  who,  iike  Buchanan,  wished  to  proceed  along  a 
steady,  moderate  course,  or  they  could  rally  behind 
Yancey  who  was  determined  to  veer  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
treme Southern  rights. 

Hie  most  pressing  issue  on  the  American  political 
scene  in  late  1357  was  the  Kansas  question.  Since  there 
wore,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy,  sixteen  free  and 
fifteen  slave  states.  Southern  leaders  saw  a chance  to 
restore  temporarily,  at  least,  the  equilibrium  of  the  two 
sections.  By  mid-year,  however,  they  viewed  with  conster- 
nation the  trend  which  was  rapidly  moving  against  them. 

The  newly  appointed  Kansas  governor,  Robert  Walker, 

25Dorman,  Party  Politics  in  Alabama.  137. 
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announced  his  Intention  "to  bring  Kansas  by  peaceful 
steps  to  the  position  of  a freesoll  but  Democratic 
State. "St  To  carry  out  his  plan  he  threatened,  if  neces- 
sary, a policy  of  intervention.  Enraged  and  hysterical 
over  the  prospects  of  seeing  Walker  hand  over  Kansas  to 
the  abolitionists,  the  Southern  rights  press  immediately 
opened  fire  on  the  governor,  asserting  that  he  "was  trying 
to  cheat  their  section  in  order  to  keep  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Democrats  united.”27 

The  demand  for  Walker’s  dismissal  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  Lower  South.  Buchanan  "must  repudiate  the 
governor,"  asserted  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  "or  the 
South  would  turn  against  the  Administration. "2a  Many 
Southerners,  It  should  bo  noted,  objected  more  to  Walker’s 
policy  of  intervention,  than  to  a possible  unfavorable 
decision  by  the  constitutional  convention  which  was  to  meet 
in  the  fall. 

The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  focused  upon  Lecompton, 
Kansas,  in  late  October  as  sixty  delegates,  forty-eight 
of  whom  were  originally  from  slave  states,  assembled  for 

2C We vine.  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln.  I,  152, 

27 Ibid.,  163. 

^Montgomery  Advertiser,  quoted  in  ibid.,  I,  163. 
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the  purpose  of  writing  a constitution.29  With  such  a 
pronounced  Southern  majority,  the  convention  passed 
measures  which  negated  in  part  previous  congressional 
action*  Under  the  Nebraska  Act,  the  people  had  a right 
to  decide  on  the  immediate  existence  of  slavery,  whereas 
the  convention  at  Lecompton  merely  gave  them  the  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  slaves  should  bo  Introduced, 

Yielding  to  extreme  Southern  pressure,  the  wavering 
Buchanan,  who  had  previously  given  his  blessings  to  Walker, 
now  reversed  Ms  stand  by  calling  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  Such  a plan  not 
only  placed  the  President  in  opposition  to  the  Republicans} 
he  was  countering  Douglas  and  a large  segment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  well.  In  the  November  elections,  coming 
shortly  after  the  Lecompton  episode,  the  Republicans  and 
Douglas  Democrats  arrayed  theaselves  against  Buchanan,  In 
tiie  face  of  such  determined  opposition,  the  Administration 
wont  down  to  a resounding  defeat,  losing  eighteen  House 
seats  in  all.  To  Southern  leaders  the  handwriting  was  on 
the  wall.  Not  only  had  Buchanan  been  rebuked  by  the 
opposition  party  for  siding  with  the  pro-slavery  factions 
in  Kansas,  but  he  was  repudiated  by  the  powerful  Northern 

OQ 

^Kevins  has  observed  that  four- fifths  of  the 
delegates  were  "ignorant,  semi-illiterate,  and  prejudiced 
men,  totally  unrepresentative  of  the  Kansas  copulation." 
Ibid.,  229. 
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wing  of  his  own  party.  Consequently,  the  President’s 
influence  sharply  declined.  In  the  South  as  well  as  in 
the  North  he  had  come  to  bo  viewed  as  Incapable  of  re- 
storing equilibrium. 

Alarmed  at  the  balance  which  was  rapidly  tipping 
in  favor  of  the  North,  Southern  rights  leaders  became 
more  aggressive  as  the  year  1357  drew  to  a close*  No 
longer  were  they  content  to  place  their  faith  In 
Buchanan’s  indecisive  leadership.  In  December  a Yancey- 
dominated  meeting  was  held  in  Montgomery  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  the  Kansas  policies  of  Walker  and  the  action 
of  the  Northern  Democrats.  To  offset  the  influence  of 
this  sectional  gathering,  the  Montgomery  Confederation,  a 
conservative  Democratic  organ,  urged  the  people  of  central 

A' 

Alabama  to  hold  another  meeting,  this  time  to  endorse 
Buchanan’s  message  to  Congress  upholding  the  Locompton 
Constitution.30  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Hilliard  was 
asked  to  be  the  principal  speaker.  It  was  believed  by  some 
political  observers  that  John  J.  Selbies,  editor  of  the 
Confederation,  had  launched  a campaign  to  force  Yancey 
from  his  position  as  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Alabama.  If  that  was  his  aim  he  could  not  have  chosen  a 

30In  upholding  the  provisions  of  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  Buchanan  urged  the  people  of  Kansas  to  go  to 
the  polls  on  December  21,  and  choose  between  wwithH  and 
"without"  slavery. 
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stronger  man  than  Hilliard  to  lead  the  conservative  wing, 
called  the  '’Hunkers.” 

In  Hilliard’s  most  important  Democratic  speech  to 
date,  he  reiterated  his  confidence  in  Buchanan’s  leader- 
ship. "The  object  of  this  meeting,"  he  said,  "was  to 
express  in  earnest  and  strong  terms  our  purpose  to  stand 
by  the  Administration  in  its  present  noble  constitutional 
position."31  Asserting  that  the  Kansas  question  had 
changed  since  1356,  Hilliard  maintained  that  "the  people 
of  that  Territory  should  be  permitted  to  form  their 
Constitution  in  their  own  way."3^  "For  my  own  part," 
ho  added,  "I  feel  undiminished  confidence  in  Mr.  Buchanan, 
after  a full  review  of  his  relations  to  all  questions 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  South."33  In  a conclusion 
filled  with  praise  for  Buchanan  and  the  Democratic  party, 
Hilliard  said:  "The  Democratic  party  in  1856  saved  the 

Republic;  It  has  yet  a great  work  to  accomplish.  It  must 
prepare  for  the  battle  of  1360.  We  must  save  this  Union: 
it  can  be  saved  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves. "34 

Commenting  on  the  address,  Henry  D.  Clayton,  a 

oli.:ontg ornery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette. 

February  3,  1358. 

32  ibid. 

33Ibid« 

34 ibid. 
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Yancey  sympathizer,  said  that  fill  Hard  "made  the  Graceful 
speech  he  always  does;  nothing  extraordinary  about  it, 
but,  I repeat,  a very  good  speech.”35  At  the  conclusion 
of  Hilliard's  remarks,  Yancey,  amid  cries  from  his 
followers,  took  the  stand  and  denounced  his  perennial 
rival.  Climaxing  hie  address  he  referred  to  Hilliard  as 
"A  year  old,  still  at  the  breast."36  This  unexpected 
debate  could  not  have  come  as  a surprise  to  the  Montgomery 
audience.  They  had  known  from  the  beginning  that  merger- 
ship  in  the  same  party  was  not  enough  to  unite  Alabama's 
two  greatest  orators  in  heart  and  sentiment.  What  dis- 
turbed Yancey  most  was  that  Hilliard,  a "yearling  Demo- 
crat," was  challenging  him  for  the  leadership  of  the  party 
which  the  great  fire-eater  had  dominated  for  almost  twenty 

years.  In  February,  the  Pickens  Republican  correctly 
observed; 

It  cannot  but  be  uncomfortable  to  Mr.  Yancey, 
v10  cosily  back  into  the  democratic  party, 

after  his  hegira  of  1348,  to  be  thus  outbid  and 
bearded  in  hie  own  den  by  so  young  fledged  a "yearling” 
disciple  to  Locofocoism  as  Hilliard  — he  a worn 
veteran  of  fifty  years,  or  upwards,  in  the  ranks  of 
old  line  Vfniggery,  passing  through  the  door  of  Sam  & 
Company,  into  the  modern  democratic  church,  and, 
parson  as  he  is,  taking  the  high  seats  in  the 

35du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 

Yancey.  I,  350. 


56Ibid,.  351. 
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Synagogue  to  the  rejection  and  ejection,  of  such 
Knights  as  the  Knight  of  Mt*  Vernon.  We  say  ’’ejection,” 
for  rely  on  it,  the  intention  is  to  drive  William 
Lowndes  Yancey  to  the  wall. 37 

Meanwhile  the  fire-eaters  had  turned  their  faces 


toward  the  annual  Southern  Commercial  Convention  which  was 
to  be  held  in  Montgomery  on  May  10,  1353.  The  meeting,  in 
the  opinion  of  numerous  radicals  of  the  cotton  kingdom, 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  South  to  flex  its  muscles  in 
defiance  of  the  action  which  the  North  had  taken  in  the 
implacable  Le compton  quarrel.  In  early  May  four  hundred 
delegates  from  ten  states  arrived  in  Montgomery.  Of  that 
number,  said  ndmund  Ruffin  In  his  diary,  only  two  members 
outside  of  Virginia  were  not  in  favor  of  secession.38  In 
a somewhat  contemptuous  vein,  the  Montgomery  Dally 
Confederation  declared:  ’’Every  form  and  shape  of  political 


malcontent  was  there  ready  to  assist  in  any  prospect  having 
lor  its  end  a dissolution  of  the  Union,  Immediate,  uncon- 
ditional, final.”53 

In  the  initial  hours  of  the  convention  the  dele- 
gates listened  to  Yancey’s  welcoming  address,  chose  A.  P. 
Calnoun,  the  son  of  John  C*  Calhoun,  as  president,  and 
appointed  the  usual  committees.  From  the  beginning  it  was 


37jpickens  Republican.  February  18,  1353. 

^Robert  R*  Russel,  Economic  Aspects  of  South«m 
oectionalism.  1840-61  (Urbana,  111.,  1024 ) , 3'Sl'. “ 

•^Montgomery  Dally  C onf ede ration.  May  13,  1358, 
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evident  that  the  gathering  was  Interested  In  but  two 
subjects:  disunion  and  the  African  slave  supply.  L,  W. 

Sprat t ’ s resolution  that  the  foreign  slave  trade  should  be 
reopened40  provoked  a bitter  debate.  Yancey  and  others 
defended  it  against  the  attack  of  such  men  as  Roger  A. 

Pryor  of  Virginia  and.  Hilliard.  It  seemed  clear  that  the 
radicals,  in  introducing  such  an  impractical  resolution, 
believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  push  their  program  of 
disunion. 

To  combat  this  trend  Hilliard  made  a lengtiy,41 
eloquent  appeal  urging  his  hostile  audience  to  reject  the 
slave-trade  resolution,  and  to  consider  the  value  of  re- 
maining in  the  Union.42  His  first  major  contention  was 
that  since  the  South  did  not  hold  an  Inferior  position  In 
the  General  Government,  there  was  no  need  to  dissolve  the 
Union.  To  support  this  argument  Hilliard  cited  the  recent 
events  which  had  proved  favorable  to  the  South.  He  pointed 
out  the  Bred  Scott  decision,  the  acknowledged  opinions  of 
Buchanan,  and  possible  subsequent  court  action  as  being 

40Hodgson,  Cradle  of  the  Confederacy.  372. 

“^Hilliard’s  speech,  observed  one  writer,  "occu- 
pled  most  of  the  day."  Knoxville  Southern  Citizen. 

May  27,  1358,  Yancey  Papers* 

4%nfortunately  there  are  no  verbatim  accounts  of 
any  ol  the  speeches.  De  Bow’s  Review,  however,  contains 
comprehensive  paraphrased  versions  o'f  the  leading  addresses. 
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sympathetic  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  brief,  the 
present  issues,  he  argued,  did  not  warrant  disunion. 

Before  talcing  up  the  resolution  on  slave  trade, 
Hilliard  established  the  important  principle  that  the 
South  should  "admit  everything  we  have  conceded  in  the 
Constitution,  but  insist  upon  every  right  the  Constitution 
guarantees  to  us."4*^  Upon  that  premise  he  then  built  the 
argument  that  legislation  in  regard  to  the  African  slave 
trade  had  been  conceded  by  the  founding  fathers.  Drawing 
upon  Elliott’s  debates,  he  graphically  showed  that  the 
framers  of  uhe  Constitution,  Including  James  Madison,  had 
voted  to  restrict  the  slave  trade.  Furthermore,  he  added, 
numerous  Democratic  administrations  and  cabinets  had 
recognized  congressional  laws  relating  to  restriction  as 
being  constitutional. 

Hilliard  analyzed  next  the  practicability  of  the 
resolution*  He  maintained  that  If  It  were  adopted  every 
fanatic  opposed  to  the  institutions  of  the  South  would  be 
encouraged  to  "agitate  with  a view  to  overthrowing  those 
Institutions. f'44  Hot  content  to  base  his  objection  on  the 
question  of  inexpediency  alone,  however,  Hilliard  showed 
that  even  if  the  plan  were  practical  It  would  nevertheless 

45Pe  Bow’s  Review,  XXIV  (June,  1858),  591. 

44Ibid.,  592. 
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be  undesirable.  In  essence  he  said: 

It  would  make  the  Southern  States  the  great  slave- 
market  of  the  world,  and  would  Introduce  here  a horde 
of  wild  barbarians,  whom  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  , . . In  his  own  report,  characterizes  as 
devils,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  God.  ...  It  would 
be  unwise  to  introduce  these  wild  barbarians  in  our 
midst,  though  they  might  themselves  be  bonefltted  by 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  highest  form  of 
Christian  civilisation  the  world  ever  saw.  It  would 
be  spreading  over  the  South  a teeming  population  of 
barbarians.  In  such  numbers  as  must" inevitably  renew 
here  the  scenes  of  St.  Domingo  and  Hayti.45 

Having  forcefully  emphasized  a sociological  argument  which 
a large  number  of  thinking  Southerners  were  compelled  to 
accept,  Hilliard  turned  to  economics  as  the  source  of  his 
next  objection.  He  contended  that  an  Increase  in  the 
means  of  producing  cotton  would  Increase  the  supply  and 
thereby  decrease  the  value.  In  short,  the  effect  on  supply 
would  produce  a corresponding  effect  on  demand.  To  illus- 
trate this  point  he  said  In  substance: 

The  recent  overflow  of  the  cotton  fields  and 
plantations  In  the  valley  of  Mississippi,  had  raised 
the  price  of  cotton  in  England.  The  merchant  orinces 
of  Florence  had  discovered  that  by  limiting  the 
supply  of  silk  they  could  increase  the  price;  that 
they  could  even  burn  one-half  of  their  'stock  and  then 
sell  the  remaining  half  for  more  than  they  could  have 
obtained  for  the  whole.  Increase  the  supply  of  cotton 
to  the  extent  contemplated  by  this  measure,  and 
Instead  of  being  king,  as  it  Is  now  called,  cotton 
would  go  begging  in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  any 
price  that  purchasers  might  see  fit  to  offer  for  it.46 


4 5 Ibid, 


46Ibid 
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More  important  than  the  adverse  sociological  and 
economic  effect  of  such  a resolution,  in  Hilliard’s 
opinion,  was  the  possible  moral  effect  which  it  might  have 
upon  the  civ.ilj.20d  world.  It  would  be  unwise,  he  argued, 
to  outrage  Christendom  at  a time  when  England  and  Prance, 
for  example,  were  looking  upon  American  slavery  with  in- 
creased sympathy.  Moreover,  such  legislation  would 
alienate  those  in  the  North  who  had  so  recently  upheld  a 
policy  of  compromise. 

Throughout  this  address  Hilliard  made  it  clear 
that  present  conditions  showed  hopeful  signs  to  the  South. 


For  that  reason  he  was  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  Union. 

In  his  conclusion  ho  thus  reiterated  the  belief  which  he 
nart  expressed  in  1856  that  "the  election  of  a Black  Republican 
to  the  Presidency  would  result  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Government.”4^  tilth  a keen  prophetic  sense  he  accurately 
predicted  that  ”The  people  of  the  South  would  not  wait  to 
see  a Republican  president  clothed  with  the  Insignia  of 
ofiice  would  not  wait  for  any  overt  act  — the  end  will 
then  have  conc."^  Expressing  a sentiment  which  he  was  to 
repeat  on  numerous  occasions,  Hilliard  said  in  conclusion: 
Let  us  remain  in  the  Union,  one  and  undivided,  or  let  us 


4?Ibid. 

48 


Ibid. 
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go  out  of  it,  if  go  we  must,  a united  people."49 

Despite  numerous  interruptions  caused  by  those 
fire-eaters  who  wanted  to  question  Hilliard  during  his 
lengthy  discussion,  the  speech  was  effective.  His  ‘Im- 
passioned appeal  for  the  Union,"  states  Du  Bose,  "was 
enjoyed  not  only  by  that  very  considerable  element  in 
the  Convention  yet  hopeful  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
but  by  all  wno  appreciated  chaste  eloquence  and  a noble 
patriotism."50  While  the  Knoxville  Southern  Citizen 

-r  "T--,:r  in  , ■i.uinwi 

could  not  endorse  the  argument,  it  praised  Hilliard  for 
his  "correctly  conceived  and  elegantly  delivered  speech."5! 
The  Montgomery  Mail,  expressing  the  reaction  of  the  ex- 
treme radical  wing  in  the  Convention,  found  fault,  however, 
with  Hilliard's  assertion  that  the  South  "was  in  a better 
position,  on  the  slavery  question,  than  she  had  been  for 
thirty  years."52  "The  distinguished  gentleman's  eye,"  said 
the  Mail,  "was  constantly  on  the  dome  of  the  Federal 
Capitol,  instead  of  resting  on  the  grain  and  cotton  fields 
of  his  own  section."53 


49Ibid.,  592-593. 

50Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 
51Knoxville  Southern  Citizen.  May  27,  1853,  Yancey 

^Montgomery  Daily  Mall.  May  13,  1858. 

5^Ibld.  For  a different  view  see  Montgomery  Daily 
Confederation.  May  13,  1850.  * L 
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In  the  months  following  the  Commercial  Convention, 
the  Alabama  radicals  denounced  Hilliard  as  an  enemy  of 
the  South.  To  refute  these  charges  Hilliard  wrote  a 
letter  in  July  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day.  Written 
in  lieu  of  an  address  which  he  had  been  asked  to  make  In 
dent on,  the  letter  set  forth  arguments  similar  to  those 
wnich  had  been  developed  In  the  convention  speech  in  May. 

In  t nanking  the  members  of  the  committee  who  had  extended 
to  him  an  invitation  to  speak,  Hilliard  began  with  a defense 
of  his  public  record* 


xou  do  me  justice,  gentlemen,  in  alludinr  to  mv 

to,  ?he  Soufeh{  bom>  reared,  and  educated*^ 
^oz\  s‘*lee'  accustomed  to  cherish  for  it  an 
**ieni  1?V8»  ?nd  f rjatriotic  solicitude,  I may  safely 
r!v7'  }°ya}ty  to  her  cause  has  boen  unswerving, 

5 life  affords  ample  proof  of  the 

th^SoSh^S?  WhlcI\I  imve  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of 
South;  by  no  act  or  word  of  mine  has  her  cause  at 
any  time  suffered;  and  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  scene- 

£•£  an at  thlB  ^ 


Hilliard  then  traced  the  recent  political  developments  at 
home  and  abroad  which  had  proved  favorable  to  the  South. 
The  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  Executive,  and 
of  Congress,  he  argued,  had  softened  toward  slavery.  En- 
couraged by  the  trend,  he  boldly  asserted  that  "nearly  all 


p ....  Jitter  o£  Hon.  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  on  the 
iolxtical  issues  of  the  Day  (Montgomery,  1858)  J L M 

^ Alabama  State  De^rLengof fr^oa 
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the  territorial  acquisitions  have  been  geographically 

55 

ours.  Similarly,  the  leaders  of  England  and  Prance 
had  toned  dorm  their  feeling  toward  the  slaveholding 
system. 


Hilliard  concluded  his  argument  with  a strong 

appeal  to  the  Union: 

So  long  as  we  preserve  the  Union,  we  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  our  position  among  nations,  and 
protect  both  the  products  of  our  industry  on  the 
high  seas,  and  our  citizens  at  home  and  abroad.  For 
ray  own  part,  then  I prefer  to  maintain  our  rights 
within  the  Union,  to  entering  upon  any  scheme  for  a 
separate  Confederacy,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called.  I shall  stand  fast  upon  the  ground  which  I 
have  heretofore  taken,  and  co-operate  with  that  great 
party  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  conservative  men  of 
all  parties,  so  lately  achieved  a brilliant  victory 
on  our  behalf,  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  honor, 
and  the  rights  of  our  section,  and  to  save  the 
Republic.  If  we  fail;  If  our  institutions  are 
brought  under  the  ban  of  the  government;  if  our 
rights  are  borne  down  by  the  hordes  of  reckless 
invaders.  Infinitely  more  ruthless  and  dangerous 
than  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  carried  their  arms 
into  the  Senate  chamber  of  Rome,  then  we  shall  of 
course  subvert  a government  which  has  failed  to 
answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  erected,  and  provide 
other  forms  for  the  protection  of  our  institutions. 

But  I cannot  see  that  any  such  exigency  1ms  come  upon 
us  now,  I have  not  despaired  of  the  Republic.  A 
great  battle  Is  to  be  fought  in  1860;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  we  triumphed  In  1356. 56 

In  publishing  Hilliard's  ’’able  and  dignified  document,”5,7 


55Ibld. 

56ibid. 

^Montgomery  Confederation.  July  26,  1858. 
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the  Montgomery  Confederation  expressed  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  “perused  with  avidity  by  thousands  of  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  its  distinguished  author.”53 

Hilliard's  speeches  and  addresses  in  1358  clearly 
show  that  his  alliance  with  the  Democrats  had  not  caused 
any  appreciable  change  in  his  fundamental  political  tenets. 
Convinced  that  the  rights  of  the  South  could  best  be 
protected  under  the  Federal  Government,  he  urged  Ms 
colleagues  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Union  and  to  the 
Constitution.  In  the  wreckless  policies  of  men  like 
Yancey,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  and  Edmund  Ruffin.59  he  saw 
a danger  which  might  split  the  Democratic  party,  and  there- 
by make  it  possible  for  the  Black  Republicans  to  seize 
* 

control  of  the  national  government.  Hilliard  thus  played 
a conspicuous  role  in  the  gallant  attempt  by  Alabama 
conservatives  in  1853  to  weaken  trie  Influence  of  the 


53Ibid. 

59Following  the  Commercial  Convention,  Hilliard 
wrote  ouchanan  that  the  fire-eaters  had  gone  wild  on  the 
question  of  reopening  the  African  slave  trade,  and  that 
the  Republicans  were  no  worse  than  the  Southern  radicals. 
Hilliard  to  James  Buchanan,  Montgomery,  May  20,  1358, 

James  Buchanan  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 

D.  Dorman  has  pointed  out  that  Yancey's  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  Democratic  party  In  Alabama  ‘’embodied 
tne  following  steps:  a break  with  the  national  Democratic 

Party , and  the  organization  of  a Southern  party;  the 
election  of  Yancey  to  the  United  States  senate  by 
securing  the  defeat  of  Senator  Fitzpatrick;  and  ultimately 
the  secession  of  Alabama.”  Dorman,  Party  Politics  in 
Alabama,  143.  ' * ' — - 
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radicals. 

Throughout  1859  Hilliard  leaned  more  sharply  in 
the  direction  of  Southern  rights.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  measures  in  1850,  he  had  put  aside  the 
vigorous  aggressive-defensive  policy  which  had  charac- 
terised his  speeches  during  the  Wllmot  proviso  debates. 

Not  even  his  close  association  with  the  Democratic  party 
in  1857  and  1358  had  altered  his  conservative  position. 

As  he  witnessed  the  rise  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  and  the 
growth  of  the  Republican  party,  however,  he  feared  that 
Northern  political  leaders  were  roady  to  forsake  the 
South,  Under  such  circumstances  he  adopted  a policy  of 
bold  resistance  which  won  the  praise  of  the  radical  press. 

In  April,  the  Spirit  of  the  South,  Hilliard's 
bitterest  enemy  in  1351,  declared:  "The  South  needs 

strong  men  in  our  national  councils,  and  Hilliard  is  one 
of  the  strongest  men  we  have,”00  Similarly,  Colonel 
William  F.  Samford,  one  of  the  staunchest  leaders  of 
Southern  rights  in  Alabama,  described  Hilliard  as  one 
"utterly  repudiating  old  fogyisra  — breathing  the  intensest 
state  Rights  sentiments  — burning  with  love  for  his 
native  South  — with  an  earnest  purpose  to  live  or  die  with 
his  people  — wishing  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  save  our 

603ufaula  Spirit  of  the  South,  quoted  in 
Montgomery  Advertiser  and  Stafre  Gazette.*  April  6,  1859. 
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rl,;;ritr.  In  the  Union  — and  determined  to  sever  the  Union 
rather  than  surrender  our  rights."61 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  Hilliard  Journeyed  to 
Charlottsvllle  to  deliver  the  annual  commencement  address 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  "As  I entered  the  chapel 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  my  oration,"  said 
‘dlUnru,  x observed  tnat  X was  surrounded  by  a largo 
and  brilxiant  audience.  ...  X had  selected  as  a subject 
for  my  address  ‘The  Spirit  of  Liberty, » and  everything 
about  rae  animated  me  to  the  greatest  ardor  in  performing 
tssK.  uut  . milliard  had  another  reason  for  wanting 
to  succeed.  William  C.  Preston,  his  close  friend  and 
sponsor,  was  seated  in  the  audience. 

Liberty,  as  Milliard  defined  it  throughout  his 
address,  was  that  type  of  political  freedom  described  in 
ti^e  Constitution,  "The  noblest  achievement  of  the  true 


spirit  of  liberty  and  the  proudest  triumph  of  regenerated 
humanity,  he  declared,  "is  seen  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  " After  pointing  out  the  limitations  of  a 


_ 61 Hilliard  to  colonel  William  P.  Samford,  Clayton, 
April  30,  1359,  Montgomery  Advertiser  and  State  Gazette. 

11,  1359.  In  his  let t oF  t o’ ' Samf  or37“  ITITFrTTSSsfted 
and  endorsed  what  Samford  had  said. 


62Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  273, 

Spirit  of  Liberty,  an  oration 
t‘?>1v7erfd.tief2r?  tiia  litorary  societies  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  July  27,  1859  (Montgomery,  1860),  11, 
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pure  democracy,  he  said: 

* ?ur  protects,  by  the  very  stringency 

of  its  lines;  it  confers  powers,  but  it  decrees  its 
boundaries;  it  grants  authority,  but  it  limits  it  to 
its  true  sphere;  it  wheels  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
through  the  open  heavens,  but  holds  the  coursers  in 
check,  by  a strong  hand.  The  fountain  of  all  authority 
With  the  people,  but  they  do  not  administer  the 
government;  the  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
and  all  must  obey,64  • ' 

milliard  next  emphasized  that  the  government  of  the  United 

States  was  superior  to  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 

and  of  modern  Europe  and  Latin  America.  The  basis  of  that 

superiority,  he  claimed,  was  the  Constitution:  ’’The 

principles  of  civil  liberty  are  more  clearly  comprehended, 

and  popular  rights  are  better  protected  by  constitutional 

law,  in  our  own  country  than  under  any  other  government 

upon  the  globe. 


But  Hilliard  was  not  content  to  limit  his  remarks 
to  a theoretical  discussion  of  the  merits  of  representative 
government.  His  lengthy  analysis  of  the  broad  concepts  of 
liberty  served  as  a base  upon  which  he  could  construct  a 
pract  -.cal  argument  upon  the  issues  then  before  the  South# 
Entrenching  himself  behind  the  Constitution,  he  cautioned 
the  North  to  remember  the  rights  of  the  South.  The  Federal 
Government,  he  declared,  ’’cannot  interfere  with  the 

64 Ibid. . 13. 

65Ibid.,  19. 
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domestic  institutions  of  any  State."66  in  pointed  remarks 
directed  to  those  who  upheld  the  doctrines  of  containment 
and  abolition,  he  then  said: 

Why  should  Ephraim  envy  Jacob  or  Jacob  vex 
Ephraim?  An  attempt  to  bring  the  social  system  of 
any  of  tne  States,  under  the  ban  of  the  government, 
is  an  attempt  to  drive  the  government  from  its  true 
course,  and  if  that  policy  should  succeed  — if  it 
should  seat  itself  in  power,  and  become  enthroned 
behind  the  ruins  of  a broken  Constitution,  then  in 
the  very  hour  of  their  madness  and  their  triumph,  and 
in  the  very  midst  of  their  festivities,  those  who 
fill  the  seats  of  power,  will  see  the  hand  writing 
on  the  wall  which  denounces  their  guilt  and  over- J 
throw. 

Hilliard  disclaimed  any  intent  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  South  at  the  expense  of  the  North.  While 
the  slave  states  are  "the  weaker  section  of  the  Confederacy, 11 
he  argued,  "we  do  not  envy  the  prosperity  of  the  Northj  we 
covet  neither  her  wealth  nor  her  power  — her  splendid 
cities  — aer  nourishing  manufactures  — — her  enterprising 
seamen  — her  princely  merchants;  nor  any  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  her  social  civilization."68  With  no 
desire  to  ask  for  a change  the  South  was  content,  he 
continues,  'to  await  the  natural  growth  and  spontaneous 
expansion  of"  her  "exhaustless  resources."69 


G6Ibid.,  21. 
67 Ibid.,  23. 
63 Ibid..  24. 


69Ibld..  25. 
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Before  concluding  his  address,  Hilliard  turned  to 
the  radicals  of  the  South*  He  counselled  them  to  re- 
linquish their  demand  to  roopen  the  African  slave  trade. 

"To  agitate  the  subject  of  repeal,'*  he  declared,  "is  to 
present  a question  which  will  array  us  against  each  other 
at  home,  and  weaken  us  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our 
institutions. "7^  In  what  is  perhaps  the  most  convincing 
analogy  to  be  found  in  his  extant  speeches,  he  claimed 
that  it  would  be  "better  for  Holland  that  she  should  cut 
the  dikes  which  shut  out  the  sea,  than  that  <the  South 
should  re-open  her  ports  to  an  unchecked  inundation  of 
barbarians." ^ Hot  only  did  Hilliard  oppose  the  measure 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  impractical,  but  because  it  was 
also  uncons tltutionali 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  Constitution  — 
who  comprehended  its  history,  its  principles,  and  its 
spirit,  enacted  the  laws  which  prohibited  that  trade. 
Every  great  historic  name  in  the  South  stands  recorded 
in  favor  of  those  laws,  and  we  believe  that  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
South  is  to-day,  against  the  re-opening  of  the  traffic. 
It  has  been  denounced  by  the  government,  from  the  time 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  till  now. 72 

After  he  had  admonished  his  fire-eating  colleagues, 
Hilliard  again  directed  his  attention  to  the  Horth.  He 

70Ibld. 

71 Ibid. 

72Ibid.,  26. 
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scolded  the  political  leaders  of  that , section  for  their 
preoccupation  with  the  subject  of  slavery : 

For  some  time  past  the  slavery  question  lias  been 
discussed  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
topic.  ...  It  has  driven  some  of  our  best  and  ablest 
statesmen  Into  retirement,  and  It  has  elevated  In  too 
many  instances.  Inferior  men  to  places  of  trust  and 
honor.  It  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  some  of  the 
proudest  old  Commonwealths  of  this  confederacy;  in 
the  place  of  their  Illustrious  statesmen  they  have 
raised  up  demagogues.  We  look  for  the  old  giants  and 
we  find  men  of  little  stature  who  have  dared  to  put 
on  their  honor,73 

As  a somewhat  tenuous  solution  to  the  problem  which  he  had 
boldly  defined,  Hilliard  urged  his  listeners  to  "endeavor 

to  transmit  unimpaired  LIBERTY  — the  CONSTITUTION  the 

UNION."74 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Hilliard's  address 
on  this  occasion  was  tempered  by  the  non-political  gather- 
ing, he  displayed  the  same  aggressive  spirit  of  resistance 
which  he  had  shown  in  the  Samford  letter.  When  he  thus 
returned  to  Alabama  in  late  July,  he  was  much  In  demand  as 
a speaker  for  the  cause  of  Southern  rights.  His  fiery 
speech  at  a Democratic  rally  In  Montgomery  prompted  the 
Advertiser  and  State  Gazette  to  observe. 

There  never  was  more  enthusiasm  manifested  in  a 
political  gathering  than  was  apparent  on  Wednesday 
night.  . . . Loud  calls  were  . . . made  for  Hon. 

H.  W.  Hilliard,  and  that  gentleman  arose  amid 


73lbid.,  27. 


74 Ibid.,  30. 
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cheering  such  as  is  seldom  heard  except  where  Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm  gives  rise  to  a Democratic  greeting 
to  an  able  and  eloquent  defender  of  “right,  equality 
and  the  constitution. " The  way  he  scored  his 
political  defamers  was  fearful,  yet  partook  of  no 
antagonistic  feeling  other  than  pity".  He  said  that 
a man  of  large  heart  could  well  afford  even  to  forgive 
the  puny  efforts  of  those  harmless  Insects  who  wreath 
themselves  about  his  feet  and  attempt  to  sting  his 
heels.  His  vindication  of  his  present  political 
position  was  overwhelming  as  a specimen  of  logic  and 
met  with  the  heartiest  applause  of  the  audience, 

That  Hilliard  could  still  sway  the  people  of  Alabama 

through  his  stump  addresses  is  indicated  by  the  concluding 

statement  found  in  the  Advertiser *8  account  of  the 

Montgomery  meeting*  “The  Democracy  was  thoroughly  enthused 

by  Mr.  Hilliard’s  oratory,  and  when  he  closed,  cheer  upon 

cheer  rent  the  very  heavens.”*^ 

Hilliard  again  defended  “right,  equality,  and  the 

Constitution,”  in  a speech  before  the  Southern  Agricultural 

Society  in  November.77  This  address,  doubtless  Influenced 

by  John  Brown’s  recent  raid  in  Virginia,  set  forth  the 

most  aggressive  Southern  doctrine  he  had  ever  preached 

before  an  Alabama  audience.  Using  the  inductive  approach, 

he  attempted  early  in  his  remarks  to  lead  his  auditors  to 

the  conclusion  that  the  Southern  slaves  fared  better  than 


^Montgomery  Advertiser  aiid  State  Gazette. 
August  3,  1859,  ’ 

76Ibld. 

77The  complete  speech  can  be  found  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser.  November  30,  1859,  and  in  the 
Southern  Rural'  'Magazine.  XIV  (February,  1860),  57-64. 
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the  laboring  classes  of  the  North.  To  carry  out  his 
purpose  he  established  the  importance  of  labor,  traced 
the  development  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  and 
analyzed  the  nature  of  slave  labor  in  the  South. 

After  citing  Carlyle,  Hilton,  Shakespeare,  and 
the  Scriptures  to  illustrate  the  point  that  "the  great 
law  of  human  existence  is  labor."73  Hilliard  stressed  the 
significant  role  which  the  slave  states  played  in  the 
production  of  cotton.  Out  of  a total  of  4,200,000  bales 
produced  in  the  world  in  1857,  he  said,  3,500,000  were 
furnished  by  the  South.  Protected  by  this  evidence,  he 
confidently  asserted: 

Upon  us,  then,  the  world  depends;  criticized, 
denounced,  opposed,  everything  but  despised  we, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  sway  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  stretch  out  their  hands  to  us 
for  succor;  we,  the  youngest  bom,  cast  out  by  our 
elder  brethren,  realize,  like  the  son  of  the 
Patriarch,  sold  into  bondage,  the  proud  fact,  that 
they  are  compelled  by  their  necessities  to  kneel 
before  us,  if  not  for  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunrer, 
at  least  for  clothing  to  cover  their  nakedness. 

Strangely  enough,  declared  Hilliard,  the  South  had 
been  placed  in  this  strategic  position  of  economic  influence 
by  means  of  the  very  system  which  was  constantly  under 
fire  by  the  self-righteous  agitators  of  the  North.  Through 
the  institution  of  slavery,  he  observed,  "we  escape  that 


^Montgomery  Advertiser.  November  30,  1359. 
79lbid. 
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fiercer  conflict  which  is  carried  on  so  perpetually  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  between  capital  and  labor." 
Hilliard  then  asked  his  audience  to  take  an  imaginary 
trip  through  the  Promised  Land  of  the  North: 

Stand  in  the  thoroughfares  of  one  of  their 
crowded  cities  — some  northern  emporium  where  the 
rich  and  the  poor  moot  together  — and  you  will 
read  an  impressive  lesson  upon  the  evils,  the 
dangers  and  the  vices  of  their  system.  Splendid 
equipages,  gorgeous  shops,  magnificent  residences, 
all  the  signs  of  an  abounding  wealth  salute  the  eye, 
while,  in  painful  jextaposition  squalid  poverty, 
half  clad  and  half  starved  men,  women  and  children 
and  all  the  signs  of  want  are  seen, 80 

Similarly,  he  pointed  out  the  inequalities  that  existed 

between  capital  and  labor  in  the  manufacturing  areas.  In 

summing  up  this  phase  of  his  argument,  Hilliard  forcefully 

asserted:  "And  yet  the  philanthropists  of  the  civilized 

world  turn  away  from  the  social  evils  which  abound  in 

rank  luxuriance  at  home,  to  fix  their  glare  upon  the 

inequalities  of  our  social  system."  In  short,  "they  seek 

to  pluck  the  mote  out  of  our  ©ye,  while,  behold,  there  Is 

a beam  In  their  own  eye." 

In  challenging  the  North  to  clean  up  her  own  house 
before  attempting  to  sweep  slavery  from  the  plantations 
of  the  South,  Hilliard  presented  a familiar  Southern 
ai'gument.  For  more  than  two  decades  Southern  orators, 
disturbed  by  the  attitude  of  Christendom  toward  slavery. 
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played,  up  the  moral  and  economic  weaknesses  of  their 
critics.  While  such  an  approach  deliberately  avoided 
the  basic  issue  in  conflict,  it  proved  to  be  effective. 

Not  only  did  it  provide  a safe  rationalization  for  the 
South,  but  it  won  disciples  in  the  North  as  evidenced  by 
Webster's  Seventh  of  March  Speech. 

To  strengthen  hie  position,  Hilliard  called  into 
view  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  He  contended 
that  the  theory  upholding  the  power  of  Congress  or  the 
people  of  a territory  to  regulate  slavery  was  "a  monstrous 
political  heresy."  In  perhaps  his  most  forceful  appeal 
to  a Southern  audience,  he  then  urged  the  men  of  the  South 
to  look  danger  In  the  face*  "House  yourselves;  take  a 
lull  survey  of  the  whole  horizon,  and  prepare  to  assert 
all  your  rights,  and  to  vindicate  them  at  any  hazard  and 
at  any  cost."  Despite  this  limited  power  of  Congress, 
Hilliard  still  held,  however,  that  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
national  legislature  "to  protect  slave  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  territories." 

The  "application  of  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights" 
was  the  simple  solution  suggested  by  Hilliard  as  the 
answer  to  "all  the  troubles  which  vex  and  threaten  our 
government."  When  the  Federal  Government  ceases  interfer- 
ing with  the  internal  affairs  of  a State,  he  sincerely 


believed,  harmony  would  again  prevail  between  the  two 
sections. 
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Before  closing  his  address,  Hilliard  briefly 
alluded  to  John  Brown* s raid  and  to  the  agitation  for 
the  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade.  He  described 
Brown’s  expedition  as  an  attempt  to  ruin  the  ”picture  of 
social  happiness”  which  existed  in  the  South.  The  failure 
of  the  insurrection  was  proof  of  the  stability  of  the 
Mpeculiar  institution”: 

In  the  late  outbreak  In  Virginia  where  an 
invasion  was  made  by  men  amply  supplied  with  arms, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  slaves  to  throw  out  the 
authority  of  their  owners,  and  it  Is  a fact  of  the 
highest  significance,  that  not  a single  slave  could 
be  induced  to  lift  his  hand  in  rebellion.  The 
relation  now  existing  between  master  and  slave.  Is 
a patriarchal  one;  there  is  a deep  sentiment  which 
is  at  the  base  of  servitude. 31 

In  viewing  the  Harper's  Perry  incident  as  an  aboil tionlst- 

inspired  invasion,  Hilliard  was  expressing  an  attitude 

widely  accepted  throughout  the  South.  Notwithstanding 

his  strong  aggressive-defensive  doctrine,  however,  Hilliard 

preferred  the  status  quo  rather  than  the  Idea  of  reopening 

the  African  slave  trade.  Of  this  point,  he  said  in 

conclusion: 

No,  let  our  present  system  stand,  let  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  our  institutions  go  on;  let 
us  cultivate  the  spirit  of  our  people  to  a manly 
self-reliance;  let  us  Insist  upon  a rigid  adherence 


81 
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to  the  doctrines  of  the  Constitution;  let  us  cherish 
an  enlarged  patriotism  which  embraces  the  entire 
Republic  in  its  scope,  and  incites  Just  treatment 
by  a lofty  regard  for  the  rights  and  the  honor  of 
the  whole  country. 82 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  was  impressed  with 
Hilliard's  fighting  speech  on  Southern  rights.  Publishing 
the  address  in  full,  the  editor  enthusiastically  declared: 

Thi3  production,  wo  regard,  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  brilliant  emanations  from  the  mind  of 
its  distinguished  author.  It  is,  alike,  instructive 
and  entertaining  — philosophical  and  practical  — 
patriotic  and  southern  — argumentative  and 
scholarly.  . . . The  effect,  if  possible  will  shed 
renewed  lustre  upon  the  already  wide-spread  fame  of 
Mr#  Hilliard. 83 

v 

Hilliard's  contributions  to  political  thought 
during  his  three  years  as  a member  of  the  Democratic  party 
cannot  be  easily  discounted.  Neither  the  charge  that  he 
had  deserted  a cause,  nor  the  prediction  that  he  would 
lose  his  political  following,  has  been  corroborated  by 
evidence.  Judging  from  the  nature  and  the  effectiveness 
of  his  speeches  from  1857  through  1859,  we  may  conclude 
that  quite  the  contraiy  was  true;  for  Hilliard  the  Demo- 
crat, like  Hilliard  the  Whig  was  a state  rights  Southerner 
whose  patriotism  embraced  the  whole  country.  His  first 
loyalty  was  to  the  Constitution,  rather  than  to  a 


82Ibld. 
83 Ibid. 
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political  party.  Thus,  when  the  Black  Republicans  and 
the  Southern  radicals  deviated  too  far  from  the  tenor  of 
the  Constitution,  he  warned  them  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  founding  fathers. 

The  people  of  Alabama  listened  with  Interest  to 
the  "yearling  Democrat”  as  he  set  forth  his  doctrine  of 
"equality,  right,  and  the  Constitution."  Through  their 
response  to  Ms  oratory  they  clearly  Indicated  that 
Millard,  despite  his  change  in  party  alignment,  was  yet 
a dynamic  force  in  Alabama  politics.  That  he  could 
maintain  his  influence  under  suoh  circumstances  was  a 
tribute  to  his  rhetorical  effectiveness. 


CHAPTER  XII 


PERIOD  OP  DECISION:  I860  - 1861 

The  year  of  1860  was  a period  of  crucial  decision 
for  the  millions  of  inhabitants  residing  In  the  slave 
states.  In  the  face  of  increased  pressure  from  the  Black 
Republicans,  Southern  political  leaders  were  forced  to 
devise  some  type  of  plan  which  might  prove  successful  in 
perpetuating  the  Institution  of  slavery  without  destroying 
the  Union,  To  achieve  this  purpose  they  could  adopt  one 
of  four  alternatives.  First,  they  could  remain  in  the 
National  Democratic  party  and  submit  to  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Secondly,  they  could  offer  as  their 
price  for  supporting  the  national  party,  a renunciation 
of  Douglas*  favorite  principle.  Thirdly,  they  could  form 
a separate  Democratic  party  In  the  hope  that  a deadlock 

a 

In  the  presidential  contest  might  result.  In  this  way, 
the  final  arbiter,  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  be 
Inclined  to  render  a verdict  In  favor  of  the  South, 
Finally,  they  could  encourage  the  formation  of  a new 
national  party  based  upon  conservative  views, 

Whether  or  not  the  Southern  social  institution 
and  Unionism  itself  were  to  survive  depended  largely  upon 
the  alternative  which  the  South  was  to  choose.  Within 
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her  power  lay  peace  or  war.  The  conflict  which  ultimately 
came  stands  as  proof  that  the  South  in  the  hour  of  de- 
cision had  made  the  wrong  choice.  As  the  drama  unfolded 
Hilliard,  aware  of  the  tragic  outcome,  fought  to  prevent 
it.  To  the  people  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  he  carried  the 
gospel  of  Unionism.  Though  his  cause  failed  in  the  end, 
Hilliard  won  new  laurels  as  an  effective  political  orator 
and  champion  of  the  Union. 

Early  in  January  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
of  Alabama,  assembling  at  Montgomery,  decided  in  favor  of 
the  second  alternative  cited  above,  namely,  that  the 
principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  must  be  renounced  by 
the  Democratic  party*  While  the  convention  endorsed  no 
candidate.  It  wrote  a plank  for  the  national  platform, 
instructing  its  delegates  to  fight  for  the  following 
resolution  or  its  equivalent; 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government,  by  all  proper  legislation,  to  secure  an 
entry  into  those  territories  to  all  the  citizens  of 
the  united  States  together  with  their  property  of 
every  description,  and  that  the  same  should  remain 
protected  by  the  United  States  while  the  Territories 
are  under  its  authority, 1 

The  convention,  moreover,  ordered  its  delegates  to  walk 
out  of  the  national  body  if  it  failed  to  accept  this 

^Nichols,  Disruption  of  the  Amerl can  Democracy. 
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plank.  Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for  the  disruption  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  Yancey  was  ready  to  play  the  leading 
role. 

Although  Hilliard  could  not  actively  participate 
in  the  Montgomery  convention,  he  could  approve  in  part 
the  anti -Douglas  resolution.^  Just  a few  months  before 
he  had  sought  space  in  Harper’s  Magazine  to  reply  to  the 
argument  of  popular  sovereignty.* * 3  Unlike  Yancey  and 
other  Alabama  radicals,  Hilliard,  nevertheless,  was  too 
national  to  allow  the  doctrine  of  Douglas  to  bring  about 
a split  in  the  Democratic  party. 

The  attention  of  the  nation  was  turned  toward 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  late  April.  That  historic 
Southern  city,  filled  with  splendor,  tradition,  and  the 
elite  of  plantation  society,  was  to  be  the  host  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention.  As  later  events  tended 
to  show,  the  selection  of  Charleston  was  unfortunate  for 
the  Democratic  party,  the  South,  and  indeed  the  nation. 

For  it  would  appear  that  the  radicals,  under  the  spell  of 
Charleston’s  hospitality,  charted  a course  of  action  far 

2 Hilliard  led  a contesting  delegation  from 
Montgomery,  but  the  credentials  committee  decided  in 

favor  of  the  Yancey  group.  Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times 
of  William  L.  Yancey.  II,  443. 

3Stephen  A.  Douglass  MSS,  quoted  in  Milton,  Eve 
of  Conflict.  389.  
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bolder  in  scop®  than  that  which  they  would  have  dared 
follow  had  they  been  in  the  more  unfriendly  environs  of 
the  North, 

A short  while  after  the  proceedings  began  the 
more  aggressive  Southern  delegates,  hoping  to  ascertain 
the  position  which  the  convention  would  take  on  the 
slavery  issue,  sent  up  a trial  balloon.  The  delegations 
from  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Georgia  held  a caucus  and  agreed  that 
they  would  demand  federal  protection  of  slavery  in  the 
territories.  They  expressed  determination,  furthermore, 
to  construct  a platform  on  which  Douglas  could  not  run. 

In  order  to  secure  such  a platform  they  decided  to  let 
it  be  known  that  the  Gulf  States  would  withdraw  from  the 
convention  if  their  formula  were  turned  down.^ 

Aware  that  they  had  a sufficient  majority  to 
organize  and  control  the  convention,  Douglas  supporters 
extended  the  olive  branch  to  the  Southern  radical  leaders. 
While  they  were  not  willing  to  yield  to  the  "Gulf 
Squadron's"  demand  that  a specific  plank  prescribing 
federal  protection  to  slave  property  in  the  territories 
be  Incorporated  into  the  platform,  they  agreed  to  refer 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty  to  the  Supreme 


295. 


^Ni chols.  Disruption  of  the  Araerl can  Democracy. 
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Court. ° In  making  such  a damaging  concession,  Douglas, 
it  seemed  clear,  had  cast  aside  Ills  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  in  order  to  Insure  his  nomination.  The  offer 
proved  to  be  tempting  bait  to  Yancey  and  Ms  Alabama 
colleagues.  But  as  they  were  about  to  accept,  the 
Mississippians  descended  upon  them  “with  such  force,” 
states  Nichols,  “that  they  threw  off  their  doubts  and 
were  ready  to  withdraw. 

When  the  platform  was  presented  to  the  convention, 
Yancey,  in  opposing  it,  delivered  perhaps  his  greatest 
speech  in  defense  of  Southern  Constitutional  rights.  He 
maintained  that  even  a qualified  popular  sovereignty  plat- 
form would  bankrupt  the  South,  depriving  her  of  a glorious 
principle.  He  thus  urged  the  Southern  delegates  to  stand 
true  to  their  constitutional  duties.  The  speech  warmed 
the  hearts  of  Charlestonians,  gave  new  hope  to  the  Gulf 
Sta^e  radicals,  and  deeply  Impressed  the  representatives 
a.rori  the  Horth.5 6 7  Despite  Yancey’s  eloquent  plea,  however, 

5 Ibid..  304. 

6 Ibid. . 305. 

^ Hilliard,  who  sat  in  the  gallery  as  a spectator, 
observed  that  hr.  Yancey’s  speech  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  life,  and  roused  into  enthusiasm  all  who 
were  In  sympathy  with  his  sentiments,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  impressed  deeply  those  representing  other  sections 
of  the  Union.”  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  236. 
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the  North  could  go  no  further.  By  a vote  of  165  to  138, 
they  adopted  the  watered  down  platform  which  conceded  the 
primacy  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  slavery  issue.  When 
the  vote  was  announced  Yancey  and  his  colleagues  left  the 
convention  amid  applause  from  the  gallery.  In  quick 
succession  the  delegations  from  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Texas  solemnly  marched  from 
the  hall,'3  "Here  was  what  Rhett  and  the  radicals  for 
years  had  been  praying  for,"  states  Nichols.  "Southern 
states  were  defying  their  northern  neighbors,  were  acting 
in  concert,  with  Charleston  providing  a perfect  setting 
for  the  dram,"9 

With  the  convention  divided,  the  remaining 
delegates  moved  a recess  until  June  18,  when  they  were 
to  reconvene  at  Baltimore.  This  strategic  maneuver  came 
as  a blow  to  the  seceder,s  convention,  now  assembled  in 
the  Charleston  Theater,10  Since  there  was  little  that 

°Later  "the  six  Gulf  states  were  joined  by  four 
delegates  from  Arkansas,  three  from  Missouri,  two  from 
Georgia,  one  from  Virginia,  and  a second  from  Delaware." 
Nichols,  Disruption  of  the  American  Democracy,  306. 

9 Ibid..  305. 

10Ni chols  observes  that  "The  bolters  were  nervous 
about  what  they  had  done;  Yancey  was  careful  to  deny  the 
stigma  of  ’disunion, • and  efforts  to  make  nominations 
were  resisted.  Hiey  wanted  to  see  if  any  olive  branches 
might  be  sent  in  from  Institute  Hall."  Ibid. . 306. 
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the  seceders  could  do,  they  likewise  recessed,  agreeing 
beforehand  to  meet  again  at  Richmond  on  June  11, 

Following  the  schizm  in  the  Democratic  party, 
Hilliard  found  himself  in  a difficult  position.  Although 
he  was  impressed  with  the  sontiinents  of  Yancey*s  great 
Charleston  speech,  he  could  not  give  his  support  to  a 
sectional  organization.  His  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  him 
from  cooperating  fully  with  the  Douglas  wing.  With  but  a 
modicum  of  enthusiasm,  therefore,  he  leaned  in  the  direction 
of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils*  the 
Northern  dominated  national  Democratic  party.  After  all, 
felt  Hilliard,  this  could  be  done  with  the  full  assurance 
that  Douglas,  not  he,  had  sacrificed  an  important  political 
preraise. 

In  r.ay,  Hilliard,  along  with  thirty-two  other 
conservatives  from  Alabama,  signed  a call  for  a state 
convention  bo  meet  on  June  4,  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 

was  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 

> , * « 

vention  which  was  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  June  18,  Ac- 
cordingly, representatives  from  twenty-eight  counties 
assembled  in  Montgomery  in  early  June,  and  passed  reso- 
lutions approving  the  principle  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 
Such  action,  supported  by  Hilliard,  ex-Governor  Winston, 
and  others,  was  tantamount  to  sanctioning  the  nomination 
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of  Douglas.  Thus,  the  battle  lines  in  Alabama  were  being 
drawn. 

Within  two  weeks  after  the  Montgomery  state  con- 
vention, the  schism  of  the  Democratic  party  was  complete. 
The  Southern  controlled  Richmond  meeting  recessed  long 
enough  to  allow  its  delegates  to  assemble  temporarily  in 
Market  Hall  in  Baltimore.  There  they  could  study  at  close 
hand  the  events  as  they  unfolded  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  As  soon  as  they  learned  of  Douglas* 
nomination,  the  se coders,  constituting  105  votes  from 
the  old  convention,  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky  as  their  presidential  candidate.  This  vote  was 
later  endorsed  by  the  Richmond  convention.11 

While  the  tragic  disruption  of  the  Democratic 
party  vjas  talcing  place,  two  additional  parties  — on© 
sectional  and  the  other  national  — had  already  entered 
the  field.  Loudly  denouncing  Lecomptonism,  popular 
sovereignty,  the  movement  to  revive  the  slave  trade,  and 
disunion,  the  Republicans  met  in  Chicago  in  the  third  week 
of  May  and  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln.12  To  round  out  the 
four-party  campaign,  a group  of  Northern  and  Southern 
conservatives,  calling  themselves  the  Constitutional  Union 

11 Ibid..  320. 

12li'evins,  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln.  II,  252-260. 
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party,  assembled  in  convention  at  Baltimore  on  the  9th  of 
I, lay.  Although  the  new  organization  was  principally 
comprised  of  old  lino  Whigs  and  Americans,  it  attracted  a 
large  number  of  moderates  from  the  Democratic  party. 

Mural  Halstead,  a reporter  familiar  with  the  titaos,  spoke 
of  the  Constitutional  Union  party  convention  in  the  follow- 
ing vein: 


It  was  remarkable  . . . that  the  convention 
avoided  altogether  the  discussion  of  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  only  referred  to  by  indirection. 

Hon.  Neil  S.  Brown  of  Tennessee  thanked  God  that  he 
had  at  last  found  a convention  in  which  the  "nigger* 
was  not  the  sole  subject  of  consideration.  Not^a 
word  was  said  from  first  to  last  about  the  question 
of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  or  the  execution  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  old  John  Brown  was  only 
referred  to  a couple  of  times.  And  there  was 
nothing  said  of  Americanism  — not  a word.  . « . The 
whole  talk  was  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and 
the  laws,  of  harmony,  fraternity,  compromise, 
conciliation,  peace,  good  will,  common  glory,  national 
brotherhood,  preservation  of  the  confederacy.  And 
of  all  these  tilings  it  seemed  to  be  understood  that 
the  Convention  had  a monopoly.  The  Constitution, 
the  Union,  and  peace  between  the  sections  would 
appear  from  the  record  of  proceedings  to  be  in  the 
exclusive  care  of,  and  the  peculiar  institution  of, 
the  no-party  and  no-platform  gentlemen  here  assembled.13 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee  and  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts 

were  chosen  as  the  standard-bearers  of  the  new  party. 

The  presidential  contest  of  1860  was  as  unique  as 
it  was  important.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
American  people  witnessed  a bitter  struggle  between  four 


13Murat  Halstead,  National  Political  Conventions 
of  1860  (Columbus,  1360),  119-120.  
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najor  political  parties.  Theoretically  the  Breckinridge 
Democrats,  the  Douglasites,  and  the  Constitutional  Union- 
ists held  in  common  one  essential  conservative  view:  a 

strict  construction  of  the  Cons titution.  While  they 
differed  on  the  question  of  slavery,  the  differences 
were  largely  of  degree  rather  than  kind.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  these  three  groups  feared  the 
Republicans  more  than  they  feared  each  other. 

Of  prime  concern  to  Hilliard  throughout  the  early 
non tlis  of  tiie  campaign  was  the  growing  Republican 
strength.  Still  believing  that  a Lincoln  victory  would 
destroy  the  Union,  he  sought  to  ally  himself  with  the 
party  which,  ho  thought,  stood  the  most  likely  chance  of 
stopping  the  abolitionist  crusade.  At  first,  Hilliard 
wavered  between  Breckinridge  and  Douglas.  But  a vacation 
trip  to  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  in  August,  convinced 
lixm  tnac;  neither  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  would  win. 
During  his  stay  in  the  Umpire  State  he  met  his  old  friend, 
Fillmore,  and  discussed  with  him  at  length  the  perils 
wnich  surrounded  the  government.  In  these  conversations 
the  two  ex- Whig  leaders  agreed  that  the  hopes  of  the  Union 
rested  upon  the  success  of  the  Constitutional  party. 

Before  returning  to  Alabama,  Hilliard  wrote 
Fillmore:  "Party  standards  flaunt  the  air  in  vain;  th© 
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magic  of  party  names  Is  gone;  the  ascendancy  of  party 
managers  over  the  masses  is  at  an  end}  nothing  can  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  people  but  the  dear  names  of  the  country 
and  the  Union."14  Remembering  the  violent  criticism  which 
had  followed  his  defection  in  1857,  Hilliard  sought  to 
make  his  new  position  logically  sounds 

When  Mr,  Buchanan  came  into  power  I felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  support  his  administration,  and  I said 
so  publicly.  I declined  to  contest  with  his  friends 
the  places  which  they  held,  stating  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  conservative  force  of  the  country  ou  ht  not 
to  be  impaired,  but  that  it  was  our  duty  to  forget 
past  political  strifes  and  antagonisms,  and  do  what 
we  might  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  warty  in  power, 
in  view  of  the  great  impending  conflict  to  be  fought 
in  1860.  That  position  I have  maintained  until 
recently*  others  have  held  it  besides  myself;  but 
unhappily,  the  great  party  which  achieved  the  signal 
triumph  four  years  since  is  now  torn  by  fierce 
dissensions,  and  stands  utterly  powerless  to  contend 
against  the  formidable  organization  which  ranges  its 
battalions  along  the  whole  line  which  divided  the 
North  from  the  South.  Neither  Mr,  Douglas  nor  Mr. 
Breckinridge  can  appeal  to  the  allegiance  of  those 
who  compose  their  party;  neither  can  concentrate  the 
strength  of  that  party.  Mr.  Breckinridge  is  the 
exponent  of  my  views;  he  stands  upon  a platfora  which 
I approve.  I admire  him  personally,  and  I am  very 
sure  that  he  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted 

Vth  fclle  dlsloyalty  to  the  Union  with  which  he  is 
charged.  I must  say,  too,  with  equal  candor,  that  I 
believe  the  accusations  brought  against  Mr.  Douglas 
are  greatly  overstrained.  He  is  a patriotic  and 
consistent  statesman.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the 
antagonist ical  attitude  of  these  two  gentlemen,'  and 
the  fierce  conflict  that  is  waged  between  their 

14Hilliard  to  Millard  Fillmore,  New  York. 

August  30,  I860,  quoted  in  Montgomery  Weekly  Post- 
September  12,  1860.  * 
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friends,  must  put  It  out  of  the  power  of  either  of 
them  to  defeat  far.  Lincoln}  while  this  very  dissension 
in  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  which  many  of  us  gave 
our  support  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  in 
position,  confronting  the  enemies  of  the  constitution 
and  turning  its  guns  upon  them,  now  releases  us  from 
any  sort  of  obligation  to  hold  our  ground  longer  as 
allies*  When  the  army  which  we  came  to  aid  has 
ceased  to  deliver  its  fire  against  the  common  enemy, 
and  is  fiercely  engaged  in  an  internecine  war,  surely 
we  need  no  longer  keep  our  place  in  its  lines.  There 
is  another  party  in  the  field  led  by  able  and  ex- 
perienced statesmen,  with  whom  you  and  1 have  been 
long  associated}  and  that  party  alone  can  save  us  at 
the  present  conjecture  by  dra?riLng  to  its  standard 
the  friends  of  the  Union  from  every  part  of  this  great 
confederacy* 15 

The  die  was  cast,  Hilliard  had  changed  parties 
for  the  third  time  in  three  years*  As  might  be  expected, 
he  again  became  the  target  of  the  opposition  press. 
Numerous  writers  who  had  so  recently  praised  his  accom- 
plishments now  labeled  him  a vaeillator  who  seemed  power- 
less to  make  up  his  mind  on  political  matters!  "Except 
Lincoln,"  taunted  the  Daily  Mail,  Hilliard  had  "for  a 
few  months,  or  weeks,  supported  every  candidate  of  any 
note,  for  the  Presidency,  who  has  been  in  the  field  since 
June,  1856,  and  endorsed  every  one  of  their  platforms! "15 
Similarly,  the  Advertiser. which  just  one  year  before  had 
pauci,  tribute  to  Hilliard’s  eloquent  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Democratic  party,  now  sarcastically  observed:  "Mr. 


15Ibld. 


•^Montgomery  Daily  Mall.  September  12,  1860. 
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Hilliard,  by  his  strangely  vacillating  course  of  late 
years,  has  lost  all  influence  and  respect  as  a politician. 
Bell  will  gain  nothing  but  Mr.  Hilliard's  vote,  and  he  is 
welcome  to  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. The  editor 
of  the  Post,  however,  was  quick  to  respond  to  the 
Advertiser's  charge  that  Hilliard  had  lost  his  influence: 

Certain  small  minds  are  so  curiously  constituted 
that  they  think  a point  is  gained  by  dear eclating 
those  whoa  they  fear.  Keeping  this  principle  in 
view  people  can  easily  account  for  the  course  now 
being  pursued  towards  Mr.  Hilliard.  As  an  orator, 
and  in  force,  upon  the  stump,  Mr.  Hilliard  has  no 
superior  In  the  State  of  Alabama;  and  the  men  who 
are  now  depreciating  him  were  always  exultant  when 
they  had  him  to  match  with  Mr.  Yancey.  We  regretted 
the  course  which  Mr.  Hilliard  pursued  in  1857 7 and 
since  until  he  wrote  his  late  letter  to  Mr.  Fillmore; 
but  there  is  neither  sense  nor  justice  in  denying 
his  vast  influence  over  a crowd.  In  every  respect 


^Montgomery  Meekly  Advertiser.  September  19, 
I860,  Edward  Bates,  an  ex -whig  who  had  given  his  support 
to  Lincoln,  expressed  the  following  similar  view  in  his 
diary:  "Mr.  Hilliard  lias  'boxed  the  political  comoas* 

except  the  single  point  of  Republicanism  — I suppose  it 
is  true  that  he  is  no  Republican,  black  or  red,  but  only 
a very  respectable  aristocrat,  whose  ambition  makes  him 
covet  notoriety,  and  whose  principles  hang  so  loosely 
about  him,  that  in  his  eager  pursuit  of  distinction,  he 
has  exhibited  himself,  in  rapid  succession,  for  and 
against  every  other  party.  He  is  too  flitting  and 
versitile  [’sic]  to  be  a leader  of  any  party,  and  nobody 
minds  what  he  says.  This  letter  of  his  Is  a volunteer, 
not  called  out  by  any  person  nor  by  any  adequate  circum- 
stances, but  is  a mere  display  of  his  own  prurient 
egotism.  Rightly  understood,  it  moans  only  this  — 
'Attention  the  Nation!  I,  Henry  W.  Hilliard  of  Alabama 
am  alive  and  kicking,  and  mean  to  save  the  Union!  Thank 
ye,  most  patriotic  Mr.  Henry  Whirled*  Hilliard. " 

Howard  K.  Beale,  “The  Diary  oFl^ward  Bi't'el'. ',r ' Annual 
Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  IV  (i'930). 

144-145. 
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he  is  the  equal  of  any  orator  in  the  Breckinridge 
party,  and  by  far  the  superior  of  all  but  one ,13 

Were  Hilliard’s  frequent  changes  in  political 
alliance  evidence  of  a vacillating  mind?  Did  he  display 
an  inconsistency  in  his  thinking  by  joining  the  Consti- 
tutional Union  Party?  Did  he  have  an  ulterior  motive  in 
supporting  the  party  which  to  him  seemed  most  likely  to 
win?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are  important  to  the 
biographer,  for  they  are  directly  related  to  the  vigor  of 
Hilliard’s  mind  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart. 

That  Hilliard  somersaulted  from  one  party  to 
another  in  the  years  preceding  the  Civil  War  cannot  be 
denied.  During  a brief  four-year  span  he  allied  himself 
in  succession  with  the  Know-Nothings,  the  Democrats,  and 
the  Constitutional  Unionists.  Contrary  to  the  charges 
made  by  critics,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Hilliard  wavered  in  his  convictions.  As  has  been 
stated,  he  owed  first  allegiance  to  a principle,  and 
second  to  a party,19  But  a principle  to  Hilliard  was  not 


1 ^Montgomery  Weekly  Post.  September  26,  1360. 
Interestingly  enough,  tne  Dally" -ail  concurred  with  the 
Port’s  evaluation  of  Hilliard *s  speaking  ability.  "He  is 
an  excellent  debater,”  observed  the  Mail,  and  “he  makes 
the  third  really  able  speaker,  of  thelell  party,  in 
Alabama."  Montgomery  Dally  hall.  September  12,  1860. 

i^The  Talladega  Alabama  Reporter.  October  4,  1860, 
commented  on  Hilliard’s  shift  to  the  Unionist  party  as 
follows:  "Dike  a true  patriot  who  loved  his  country  more 

than  party,  he  promptly  abandoned  his  candidate,  who  had 
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a pretty  theory  which  may  or  may  not  be  put  Into  practice. 
Whatever  was  worthy  to  be  called  a principle,  he  felt, 
must,  if  possible,  be  translated  Into  reality.  Under  such 
circumstances  Hilliard's  task  was  to  find  a political 
organization  which  could  successfully  carry  out  the  tenets 
which  he  espoused.  The  Democrats  had  proved  to  be  such 
an  organization  in  the  first  two  years  of  Buchanan’s 
administration.  When  the  party  through  dissension  lost 
its  national  appeal,  however,  it  was  unable,  in  Hilliard's 
opinion,  to  turn  back  the  thrusts  of  the  Northern  abo- 
litionists. 

Perhaps  no  political  platform  vreis  more  consistent 
with  Hilliard's  philosophy  than  was  that  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Unionist  party  in  1360.  For  the  rights  of  the 
states,  an  adherence  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  were  principles  which  he  had 
championed  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  he  turned  to  the  Const! tutional 
Unionists.  Not  only  did  he  have  faith  in  their  precepts, 
but  in  their  ability  to  defeat  Lincoln. 

membership  in  the  Constitutional  Union  party  gave 
Hilliard  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  national  audiences  for 
the  first  time  since  1351.  A few  days  after  the  publl- 

no  chance  of  election,  and  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
constitutional  Union  ticket.” 
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cation  of  his  letter  to  Fillmore  the  conservatives  of 
Hew  Jersey  and  New  York  took  advantage  of  Hilliard's 
presence  in  that  region  and  invited  him  to  speak  at 
mammoth  political  rallies.  Soon  he  delivered  his  first 
address  on  behalf  of  Bell  and  Everett  on  the  7th  of 
September  at  Concert  Hall  in  Newark  before  a "densely 
crowded"  house, 20 

The  pattern  of  Hilliard's  speech  on  this  occasion 
was  notably  similar  to  that  of  subsequent  addresses  which 
he  was  to  present  to  the  people  of  the  North,  Amid  loud 
cheers  from  the  auditory  he  used  the  common  ground 
technique  to  open  his  subject.  The  people  of  Alabama 
and  New  Jersey,  he  said,  may  differ  Min  geographical 
position"  and  in  "cereal  production,"  but  not  in  feeling. 
The  major  portion  of  the  argument  which  followed  was  a 
refutation  of  a speech  which  William  H,  Seward  had 
delivered  in  Detroit  a short  while  before.  The  New  York 
Senator,  in  upholding  the  right  of  Congressional  inter- 
vention in  the  territories,  load  boldly  declared  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  a failure  "because  there  was 
a want  of  tranquility  at  home  and  respect  for  us  abroad,"2^ 

20Newark  Evening  Journal.  September  8,  1860.  The 
account  of  the  speech,  though  not  a verbatim  report,  is 
extensive.  


2llbid 
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Hilliard  mad©  no  attempt  to  deny  Seward’s  charge  that 
tranquillity  no  longer  existed  In  America,  but  he  placed 
the  blame  for  that  condition  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Republican  party  leaders.  He  then  traced  the  development 
of  the  Constitution  in  order  to  set  the  rights  of  the 
South  in  clear  perspective; 

After  t lie  Revolution,  a Convention  was  called  to 
seek  some  means  of  forming  a more  perfect  union  of 
the  colonies.  It  was  presided  over  by  George 
Washington  [loud  cheers]  --a  slaveholder,  and  nearly 
every  State  represented  was  slaveholding.  The 
Constitution  was  adopted,  and  a single  sentence 
declared  its  general  purport.  More  perfect  union 
was  required;  domestic  tranquility  was  necessary; 
and  to  secure  these  the  Constitution  was  formed. 22 

After  establishing  the  primacy  of  the  Constitution, 
Hilliard  proceeded  to  argue  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
usurp  power.  The  logic  of  his  position  defined,  he  again 
renewed  his  efforts  to  turn  the  tables  upon  Seward..  "The 
present  want  of  tranquillity  was  not  because  the  Government 
had  done  wrong,  or  transcended  its  powers,”  contended 
Hilliard,  ”but  because  a dangerous  set  of  men  had  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  trample  upon  the  honor 
of  the  South.”  As  the  Alabama  orator  then  declared  that 
the  South  would  resist  with  "fire  and  sword”  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  her  vested  rights,  the  audience  responded 

22Ibid. 
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with  great  enthusiasm,23 

Hilliard  next  combined  an  appeal  to  tradition 
with  an  argument  ad  homlnom  to  weaken  the  force  of  Seward’s 
defense  of  congressional  intervention.  "The  Senator  wished 
to  seem  wiser,”  he  said,  "than  the  great  men  who  had  gone 
before  him.”  Encouraged  by  the  laughter  which  this  state- 
ment produced,  Hilliard  then  drew  upon  literature  to 
clinch  his  point.  It  might  be  asked,  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  he  quipped: 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this,  our  Caesar,  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  so  great?  ([Great  laughter]  24 

After  discussing  further  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,  Hilliard,  observed  a reporter  for  the  Newark 
Journal,  “made  a fervent  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the 
South — not  in  the  spirit  of  sectionalism,  but  in  that  of 
fraternal  love.”23  The  substance  of  the  argument  as 
reported  by  the  Journal  is  as  follows: 

What  had  the  South  ever  begged  of  the  North? 
Nothing,  nothing]  All  3he  asked,  all  she  wanted, 
was  her  rights,  and  nothing  more.  When  these  were 
denied  her  then  he  feared  we  would  witness  a country 
deluged  in  fraternal  blood.  [[Choers[J  Why  should  not 
these  rights  be  guaranteed  her,  and  peace  and  harmony 
be  restored?  [.Cheers!]  He  hoped  that  his  countrymen 
would  not  be  so  false  to  themselves  and  the  Union, 

23 ibid. 


24 Ibid. 
25 Ibid. 
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as  to  disgrace  the  Revolutionary  blood  which  flowed 
through  their  veins,  by  submitting.  [Applause]  There 
was  no  cause  for  the  North  and  South  to  be  rivals. 

Who  should  say  that  Hew  Jersey  must  retrace  her  steps 
for  40  years?  And  yet  Mr.  Seward  demanded  that  the 
Government  must,  and  thus  crush  the  South.  Was  that 
the  voice  of  a constitutional  statesman?  [No,  No]  He 
knew  that  the  black  flag  floated  in  the  breeze  all 
through  the  North,  like  a piratical  flag  at  sea,  but 
the  people,  when  they  learned  its  true  character, 
would  really  like  one  man  tear  it  down,  and  blot  its 
foul  presence  out  forever.  [Tremendous  Cheers]  26 

Hilliard  continued  to  take  high  Southern  ground  as  he 

discussed  the  possible  outcome  of  the  presidential  election. 

In  one  of  the  most  forceful  emotional  appeals  ever  presented 

to  an  ante-bellum  Iforthern  audience,  he  described  with 

surprising  candor  and  accuracy  the  results  which  would 

accompany  a Republican  victory: 

The  ashes  of  Washington  would  be  reanimated  and 
his  immortal  voice  would  speak  out  in  sorrow  at  its 
success.  L^ens&tion]  In  such  a case  our  bright  flag 
should  be  snrouded  in  crape,  and  we  should  mourn  In 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  In  such  a case  ...  there 
would  occur  something  that  could  never  be  forgotten, 
and  the  recital  of  which  would  make  our  children’s 
children  turn  pale. 27 

Had  Hilliard  stopped  here  he  might  have  been  charged 
with  preaching  ultra  Southern  rights  under  the  guise  of 
unionism*  To  prevent  such  an  interpretation  of  his  remarks, 
he  declared,  in  a statement  n£iich  produced  loud  reper- 
cussions at  home,  M0ome  weal,  come  woe,  he  was  bound  to 


26lbid 
27  ibid 
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die  in  the  Onion*”  The  effect  of  this  appeal  was  gal- 
vanic* Relentlessly  the  Southern  Unionist  had  carried 
his  listeners  forward  through  the  power  of  his  eloquence* 
Now  they  were  ready  to  oarry  out  his  will.  In  this 
moment  of  emotional  fervor  Hilliard  asked  the  assemblage 
”to  rise,  then,  and  vow  and  pledge  themselves  by  one  cry, 
that  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  the  seotional  party 
should  not  succeed*”  ”The  audience  here  rose,”  observed 
an  eyewitness,  "and  for  several  minutes  there  was  a dis- 
play of  enthusiasm  seldom  witnessed  anywhere."28  Hilliard 
closed  his  effective  address  by  urging  the  people  to 
swear  to  fall  and  if  necessary  fight  for  the  Union.  With 
his  eye  upon  the  fire-eaters  as  well  as  upon  the  abo- 
litionists, he  then  concluded:  "Die  true  way  to  begin 

would  be  by  ridding  the  country  of  sectionalism  and 
sectional  men." 

All  who  heard  Hilliard* s speech,  observed  the 
Journal  reporter,  "admitted  that  it  had  never  been  ex- 
celled in  the  prolific  annals  of  the  Newark  stump 
campaigns*"  «or  was  this  an  oration  which  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  continued  the  critic: 

We  desire  to  hear  no  better  National  sps«^L 
than  Mr*  Hilliard’s  and  we  wish  that  he  could 
repeat  it  everywhere  in  the  North  prior  to  the 
election*  It  would  do  good  even  in  Vermont,  and 

28Ibid. 
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must  weaken  the  Black  Republican  cause  wherever  it 
is  repeated;  for  the  people  will  ever  listen  to 
reason  aid  common  sense*  when  addressed  to  them  so 
fairly  as  Mr*  Hilliard  presents  his  case.29 

fhe  Montgomery  newspapers  singled  out  for  comment  Hllliaid:a 

statement  that  "he  was  bound  to  die  in  the  Union."  As 

might  be  expected,  the  press  was  divided.  "Now  isn‘t  this 

t 5 

a nice  sentiment  for  a Southern  man  to  utter  before  a 
Northern  or  any  other  audience!"  noted  the  Lail.30  The 
Post,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  "Whether  Mr* 

Hilliard  was  right  or  wrong  in  uttering  the  sentiment 
attributed  to  him,  he  is  in  first-rate  Southern  rights 
company." 31 

Before  returning  to  Alabama  Hilliard  delivered  a 
second  major  address  to  a Northern  audience.  2he  occasion 
was  the  great  Unionist  meeting  held  at  Cooper  Institute 

in  New  York  City  on  the  17th  of  September.  It  was  perhaps 

* 

one  of  the  largest  political  gatherings  of  the  campaign 
of  1860.  Approximately  25,000  to  30,000  people  packed 
the  Institute  and  the  surrounding  area  to  hear  a wide 
variety  of  anti -Republican  orators.32  The  New  York 

29Ibid. 

^Montgomery  Daily  mall.  September  13,  1860. 
31Montgomery  Weekly  Post.  September  19,  1860. 
32fioston  Dally  Courier.  September  20,  1860. 
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Herald  described  the  setting  as  follows: 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  large  crowds 
began  to  assemble  about  the  building  watching  the 
active  preparations  which  were  in  progress  for  the 
great  national  demonstration  of  the  day*  Rostrums 
and  stands  were  erected  in  front  of  the  Institute* 
and  flags  and  banners  bearing  patriotic  devices 
were  suspended  all  around.  • . * Cooper  Institute 
was  filled  even  to  suffocation*  The  idea  of  a 
crowded  building  Is  generally  an  indistinct  one  to 
convey  to  those  who  do  not  actually  witness  the 
appearance  of  the  multitude;  but  the  largest  crowd 
that  ever  assembled  in  one  place  in  this  city  is  as 
notiiing  to  the  overwhelming  masses  which  crowded  the 
ground -floor,  corridor,  portals,  and  even  the  windows, 
of  this  well-known  and  capacious  institution  last 
night*  At  a quarter  past  seven  the  house  was  full; 
at  half  past  it  was  crowded  to  repletion;  at  quarter 
to  eight  the  side  windows  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  and  at  eight  o’clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
beginning  of  the  proceedings,  the  people  were  packed 
together  as  grains  in  a keg  of  gunpowder* *3 

Although  the  rally  was  sponsored  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Unionists,  It  was  partisan  only  in  that  it 
opposed  Republicanism. 34  The  Unionist  leaders  of  New 
York,  already  despairing  of  a complete  Bell-Everett 


33New  York  Herald.  September  18,  1860. 

34one  of  the  resolutions  passed  was  as  follows: 
"Resolved,  That  in  such  an  exigency,  we  may  and  must  dis- 
regard any  subordinate  questions  of  administration  in 
exercising  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Government* 

It  is  enough  for  us  now  to  know  that  the  stability  of  the 
Union  13  imperiled  by  the  principles  and  proceedings  of 
the  Republican  Party,  manifested  by  the  nomination  of 
candidates  openly  favoring  and  advocating  a constant  and 
irrepressible  conflict  between  our  geographical  sections, 
the  continuance  of  which  must  inevitably  subvert  our 
national  Government,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all 
proper  and  constitutional  means  to  defeat  their  election*" 
New  York  Times . September  18,  I860* 
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victory  in  their  strategically  important  state,  were  now 
anxious  to  coalesce  with  the  supporters  of  Breckinridge 
and  those  of  Douglas  to  form  a fusionist  ticket.  Conse- 
quently the  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
anti -Republic an  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute: 

That  as  we  are  no  man's  property,  belonging 
neither  to  Breckinridge,  Bell  nor  Douglas,  but  our 
own  masters,  with  independent  wills  and  powers,  no 
mere  party  convention,  nor  political  machine  can 
harness  us  to  drag  or  draw  mere  men,  and  thus  in 
diverse  harness,  to  drag  and  draw  each  other  to 
pieces,  and  therefore,  we  should  have  no  Breckinridge 
ticket,  nor  Bell  ticket,  nor  Douglas  ticket  but  one 
common.  Union  ticket. 35 

Of  the  seven  speakers  who  addressed  the  enthusi- 
astic assemblage,  Hilliard  provoked  the  greatest  response. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting,  the  size,  nature,  and  warmth 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  anti-Republican  Unionist  emphasis 
challenged  him  to  reach  the  sublime.  He  felt  confident 
and  inspired  as  he  rose  to  speak.  Since  there  was  no 
real  need  for  Hilliard  to  arouse  interest,  conciliate  his 
auditors,  or  prepare  them  for  his  argument  in  the  opening 
remarks,  he  dispensed  with  an  introduction  oer  se  and 
immediately  set  forth  his  major  premises.  First  he 
established  the  importance  of  the  1860  presidential 


^lbid.  The  actual  list  of  candidates  announced 
at  the  meeting  Included  18  Douglas,  10  Bell,  and  7 
Breckinridge  followers.  New  York  Herald.  September  18. 
I860.  * 
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canvass*  In  differentiating  it  from  all  previous  contests, 
he  solemnly  declared: 

But  the  contest  now  going  on  is  not  an  ordinary 
canvass;  it  wears  an  aspect  of  far  higher  significance, 
and  more  momentous  results  lift  themselves  to  view  in 
the  background*  Bodies  of  men— disciplined,  drilled, 
marching  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  bearing  not 
arms  as  yet,  but  tor ches— tread  the  streets  of  this 
great  national  emporium,  and  range  their  columns  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  statue  of  Washington.  What  men 
are  they?  They  oall  themselves  Republicans,  but  they 
have  lost  the  last  element  of  that  principle;  they 
are  truly  sectional  men*  ^ApplauseJ  For  what  purpose 
are  they  trained?  Against  what  enemy  are  they  to 
march?  One  sentiment  Inflames  the  whole  body*  They 
are  banded  together  for  one  purpose*  They  hate  the 
South,  and  they  will  seek  to  overthrow  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  South* 

Hilliard's  extreme  fear  of  the  Republican  party 
was  due  only  in  part  to  the  acknowledged  intent  of  its 
leaders  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories*  Far 
more  important  was  the  possibility  that  the  radicals, 
led  by  Seward,  would  crush  out  slavery  in  the  States  where 
it  existed.  To  wage  a war  against  this  "baseless, n 
"reckless,"  and  "dangerous"  evil,  he  urged  his  listeners 
to  close  ranks: 

Every  man  in  whose  breast  the  instincts  of 
patriotism  are  not  utterly  dead  ou^it  to  range 
himself  in  the  order  of  battle,  as  In  Rome  the 
fiercest  dispute  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians  could  be  stilled  by  hearing  the  common 
enemy  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
common  enemy  thunders  at  the  gate  to-night*  Let 


SSlbid*  Hilliard's  speech  appears  in  full  in 
this  issue  of  the  Herald* 
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us  close  our  quarrels.  [Applause^  I appeal  to  the 
honesty,  the  independence,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  of  the  country  to  defeat  the  grand  army 
of  our  enemies.  ^Applause) 37 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Lincoln  had  won  the 
nomination,  Hilliard,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
had  come  to  view  Seward  as  tho  real  iiead  of  the  Republican 
party.  ?or  that  reason  he  had  devoted  much  of  his  Newark 
speech  to  an  analysis  of  Seward’s  philosophy.  If  such  an 
approach  proved  successful  In  New  Jersey,  reasoned 
Hilliard,  It  should  be  considerably  more  effective  in 
New  York  where  the  conservatives  had  learned  to  fear  and 
distrust  the  leadership  of  their  controversial  Senator. 
Seward  therefore  again  felt  the  brunt  of  Hilliard’s 
attack.  Before  making  his  charges,  however,  Hilliard 
disclaimed  any  intent  to  deal  with  the  Republican  leader 
as  a speculative  thinker.  He  hoped  instead  to  regard 
him  as  a "practical  statesman"  who  had  "wholly  mis- 
conceived the  character  of  the  government."  Hie  New  York 
Senator’s  announced  purpose  "to  reverse  the  whole  policy 
of  the  government,  and  to  proclaim  hostility  to  slavery 
everywhere,"  Hilliard  contended,  "was  a flagrant  attempt 
to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  one  section,  so 
that  it  could  in  turn  trample  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  other."  After  reminding  his  audience  that  George 


37Ibid. 
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Washington,  a slaveholder,  presided  over  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  Hilliard  said: 

Now  I assert  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
turn  the  powers  of  the  common  government,  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  against  the 
institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  without  an  utter 
perversion  of  the  true  objects  of  that  government, 
without  a violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  without 
inflicting  a great  wrong,  to  which  a brave  and 
spirited  people  ought  not  to  submit,  and  to  which 
the  Southern  people  will  never  submit,  until 
Revolutionary  blood  has  diod  in  their  veins,  and 
Revolutionary  memories  perished  in  their  hearts.38 

Hilliard  next  pictured  the  devastation  which 
would  follow  the  election  of  a Black  Republican  to  the 
presidency.  For  four  years  this  subject  had  been  one  of 
his  favorite  political  themes.  On  the  hustings  in  1856; 
at  the  Southern  Commercial  Convention  in  May,  1858;  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  July,  1859;  at  Newark  in 
September,  1860;  and  now  at  Cooper  Institute,  he  graphi- 
cally described  the  events  which  would  accompany  a 
Republican  victory.  Ihe  manner  in  which  the  appeal  was 
used  before  the  people  of  New  York  forcefully  shows 
milliard’s  ability  to  adapt  an  argument  to  his  audience. 
Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  New  York  merchants  and  business- 
men was  the  problem  of  economics.  Since  Republican 
radicalism,  therefore,  represented  a threat  to  their 
linancial  interests,  they  were  willing  to  go  to  any  ox- 


^Ibld. 
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treme  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent 
a Lincoln  victory.  Aware  of  this  feeling,  Hilliard 
appealed  to  it  with  telling  effect: 

The  day  that  witnesses  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  if  that  calamity  is  to  be  visited  upon 
us,  will  witness  a convulsion  which  shakes  the 
institutions  of  this  country  to  their  deepest 
foundation.  ^Tremendous  enthusiasm]  Public 
confidence  will  expire,  stocks  will  go  down, 
property  of  every  description  will  fall  suddenly 
in  value,  commerce  will  feel  the  shock  as  if  a 
storm  had  swept  the  sea  and  rent  the  sails  of 
mighty  ships,  and  this  grand  republican  system, 
this  glorious  confederacy  of  free  and  powerful 
States,  seated  in  friendly  alliance  upon  a 
continent  over  which  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the 
Republic  streams  to-day,  the  symbol  of  peace,  of 
union,  and  of  strength,  rocked  as  under  the  throes 
of  an  earthquake. 39 

Having  concluded  his  attack  upon  sectionalism, 
Hilliard  asked  his  audience  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
for  the  Union.  At  this  point,  noted  a reporter  for  the 
Herald,  " the  whole  mass  ...  rose  with  common  Impulse 
and  cheered  right  lustily. 1,40  In  a conclusion  filled 
with  pathos,  Hilliard  then  said: 

Upon  you  gentlemen  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
depends  everything  at  this  crisis;  do  not  be  dis- 
mayed by  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies  before 
you;  think  of  your  vast  strength;  think  of  the  glory 
which  will  crown  you  if,  meeting  the  surging  billows 
which  have  just  broken  over  the  State  of  Maine,  you 
say  to  them:  n Thus  far  3halt  thou  come,  and  no 

farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 
^Renewed  Applause]  It  is  glorious  to  see  great 
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strength  displayed  in  the  beneficent  work  of  saving, 
and  not  destroying*  You  can  save  a Nation— you  can 
rescue  the  Republic — you  can  cover  yourselves  all 
over  with  glory*  The  Lacedaemonians  stood  at  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae  and  died,  earning  immortality; 
they  perished  because  they  were  feeble;  they  counted 
but  hundreds  against  a host*  But  you  are  mi^dty— 
you  are  invincible;  rise  to  the  full  grandeur  of 
your  position*  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  friends 
of  liberty,  friends  of  the  Republic,  rise  in  the  full 
majesty  of  your  strength  and  crush  the  enemies  of  your 
country*  [Tremendous  applause} * * *  4* 

Never  had  Hilliard's  eloquence  produced  such  a 
galvanic  effect*  At  one  point  in  the  speech,  observed  the 
New  York  correspondent  for  the  Charleston  Courier,  "the 
whole  immense  assembly  rose,  cheered,  waved  their  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  presenting  a scene  that  was  startlingly 
grand  and  exciting* "42  a similar  reaction  occurred  at 
the  close  of  the  address*4^  So  pleased  were  the  con- 
servatives with  Hilliard's  dramatic  plea  that  they  urged 
him  to  canvass  up-State  New  York  on  behalf  of  the  fusion- 
ist  ticket*44  A similar  request  came  from  the  Unionists 


41  Ibid. 

^Charleston  Courier,  quoted  in  Montgomery 

Weekly  lost.  October  2,  I860* 

4^New  York  Times.  September  18,  I860* 

44 On  June  13,  1865,  Hilliard  wrote  to  President 
Andrew  Johnson:  "I  canvassed  the  state  of  New  York  in 

1860  at  the  request  of  the  conservative  committee  who 
desired  to  concentrate  the  friends  of  several  candidates, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr*  Breckinridge  and  Mr*  Bell  upon  a single 
ticket."  Hilliard  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Montgomery,  June  13, 
1865,  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Hilliard's  speeches  in  up-State  New 
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of  Boston# 

Not  all  of  the  press,  however,  was  complimentary# 
rhe  New  York  Tribune  berated  "the  hundreds  of  "wall- 
street  operators  who  shouted  their  approval  of  Mr# 
Hilliard’s  scarecrow."45  Prom  New  England,  too,  reverber- 
ations could  be  heard*  The  Boston  Advertiser  wanted  to 
know  if  Hilliard's  political  friends  were  "willing  to 
have  the  South,  or  any  part  of  the  South,  really  suppose 
that  here,  north  of  Mason  Dixon's  line,  are  nearly  half 
a million  men  trained  for  an  attack  upon  the  South?"46 

In  the  history  of  Hilliard's  political  career,  the 
Cooper  Institute  Address  plays  a significant  role#  As 
one  of  his  few  stump  orations  which  have  been  recorded  in 
verbatim  form,  it  provides  the  rhetorical  critic  with  a 
further  insight  into  the  style  which  he  employed  In  his 
extemporaneous  speeches#  The  address,  moreover,  shows 
that  Hilliard  in  1860— as  during  his  years  in  Congress  — 
was  unwilling  to  tone  down  his  Southern  rights  convictions 
when  speaking  before  a Northern  audience.  Finally,  it 
indicates  the  appreciation  with  which  Hilliard's  talents 

r • y i* 

had  come  to  be  viewed  by  Northern  political  leaders. 

York  were  given  In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November. 

45New  York  Dally  Tribune . September  19,  1860# 

46Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  September  22,  1860. 
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Hilliard  had  not  yet  completed  his  tour  of  the 
North*  He  still  had  speeohes  to  deliver  in  Boston  and 
in  upper  New  York*  Before  filling  these  engagements, 
however,  he  returned  to  Alabama.  On  route  he  stopped  at 
i-iacon  and  Columbus,  Georgia,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  South,  spoke  as  a Bell-Everett  supporter.  ”He  made 
just  the  kind  of  speech  which  a patriot  should  make,” 
said  the  Richmond  Whip;  and  Public  Advertiser.  ”and  just 
the  kind  that  the  times  demand.”47  Ihe  ex-Whlg  organ, 
following  the  lead  of  the  New  York  Unionists,  then  said: 
”rhe  course  adopted  by  Mr,  Hilliard  is  the  true  course 
i or  all  patriotic  Breckinridge  men  to  pursue.”48 

A few  days  later  Hilliard  addressed  the  Bell- 
Everett  Club  of  Montgomery.  Ihe  speech,  delivered  at 
-stelle  Hall  on  the  29th  of  September,  followed  a pattern 
similar  to  that  of  his  Northern  addresses.  Hilliard  again 
maintained  that  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  laws 
was  the  only  platform  that  ’’could  reconcile  the  discordant 
elements  of  party,  and  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  country.”43  He  based  his  support  of  Bell  and  Everett 
upon  the  fact  that  they,  as  ’’sound  conservative  States- 

47aichmond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser.  October  9, 

lo60«  9 

48Ibid. 

49Montgomery  Weekly  Post.  October  2,  1860. 
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men,  of  large  experience  and  unquestioned  ability,"  were 
"the  only  available  candidates  to  defeat  Lincoln,  and  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  grasp  of  the  black  republi- 
cans*"50 The  Post  was  eloquent  in  its  praise  of 
Hilliard's  first  anti -Democ ratio  effort51  in  more  than 
three  years: 

Mr*  Hilliard's  speech  was  eminently  conservative 
and  patriotic,  and  towered  as  infinitely  above  the 
political  harangue  of  a party  demagogue,  as  the 
cloud  capped  mountain  towers  above  the  mole  hill 
at  its  base,  and  whilst  it  met  all  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  present  excited  canvass,  depioted  the 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed,  demonstrated  the 
duly  of  every  friend  to  his  country,  and  every 
lover  of  the  Union*  It  was  interspersed  with  vivid 
flashes  of  fancy,  towering  flights  of  eloquence, 
and  forcible  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people, 
that  aroused  a spirit  of  enthusiasm*52 

On  the  following  Thursday,  October  4,  Hilliard 
delivered  a similar  plea  before  an  enthusiastic  group 
assembled  in  Concert  Hall  in  Montgomery*  Despite  the 
excessive  heat  and  the  crowded  conditions,  observed  a 
partisan  eyewitness,  the  audience  remained  "remarkably 
patient  and  attentive"  and  often  "gave  vent  to  their 
feelings  in  repeated  shouts  and  rounds  of  applause,  as 
the  eloquent,  soul -stirring  and  patriotic  sentences 


50Ibid. 

51 

At  the  conclusion  of  Hilliard's  remarks,  Thomas 
H*  Watts  welcomed  Hilliard  back  from  his  visit  with  the 
Democracy*  See  ibid* 

52Ibld* 
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flowed,  in  one  continued  and  inspiring  stream  from  the 
speaker’s  lips,”®®  Proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Hilliard’s  address  is  indicated  by  the  following  obser- 
vation recorded  in  the  Post:  nWe  have  heard  of  three 

Breckinridge  men  who  have  confessed,  since  the  speech,  to 
the  importance  of  uniting  upon  Bell  and  Everett,  as 
Buchanan  was  united  upon  in  1856;  and  we  presume  there 
are  many  others  similarly  convinced* " 54 

In  the  middle  of  October  Hilliard,  in  response  to 
the  Place donian  call,  headed  North  to  plead  again  for  the 
Unionist  cause*  His  first  stop  was  at  Richmond  where  he 
addressed  4,000  persons  including  a large  number  of 
ladies* The  speech,  though  sketchily  reported,  shears 
how  Hilliard  varied  his  appeals  to  suit  his  audience* 

While  In  the  North  he  had  concentrated  upon  the  evils  of 

« 

Republicanism,  saying  little  about  Douglas  and  Breckinridge* 
In  Virginia,  in  contrast,  he  discussed  at  length  the 
policy  differences  which  separated  the  three  anti -Republi- 
can parties*  He  drew  the  following  distinction: 

All  that  the  constitutional  Union  party  insists 
upon  Is  Mr*  Calhoun's  doctrine*  Mr*  Douglas' 
doctrine  goes  too  far  the  other  way*  The  Supreme 

* 

53Ibid. , Cc tober  9 , I860* 

^Ibid* 

« • * « 

^Richmond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser.  October  23, 
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Court  had  only  really  decided  the  status  of  Dred 
Scott,  but  it  was  evident  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
Court  that  if  the  question  were  presented,  it  would 
decide  that  neither  the  people  of  a Territory  or 
Congress  have  the  right  to  exclude  slavery.  The 
question  is  practically  settled,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  settled.  Mr.  Breckinridge  proposes  to 
take  the  question  from  the  courts  and  refer  it  to  a 
black  republican  Congress. 56 

An  equally  important  distinction,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  since  the  Unionists  were  free  from  the  taint 
of  sectionalism,  they  alone  could  restore  tranquillity  to 
the  government*  "Who  does  not  see  that,  if  Bell  and 
Everett  are  elected,”  said  Hilliard,  "peace  will  be 
restored  to  the  country?" Hilliard  then  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  Breckinridge's  chances  in  the  campaign: 

Who  is  most  likely  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln?  Certain- 
ly not  Breckinridge.  If  he  received  the  vote  of 
every  Southern  State  he  would  still  fall  short  of 
an  election.  There  is  not  a man  in  the  United  States 
who  believes  that  Mr.  Breckinridge  can  be  elected— 
not  a woman  who  believes  it,  not  a child  believes 
it.  Why,  then,  keep  him  on  the  track  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  his  election.58 

Beneath  Hilliard's  veneer  of  optimism,  however,  were 

furrows  of  doubt  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  election. 

He  had  too  much  political  acumen  to  discount  the  strong 

appeal  of  the  Republican  party.  Thus  Hilliard  urged  the 


Washington  Constitution,  quoted  in  Montgomery 
Weekly  Advertiser.  November  7,  1860. 
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people  of  Virginia  to  stand  firmly  by  the  national  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  Lincoln’s  election,  in  order  to  keep 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  other  Gulf  States  in  the 
Union#59  Such  an  appeal  stands  in  startling  contrast 
to  Hilliard’ 8 aggressive -defensive  arguments  presented 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York#  Apparently  he  still  held  the 
view  that  it  was  necessary  to  speak  aggressively  in  the 
North  and  soothingly  at  home# 

fhe  Richmond  Whig  was  pleased  with  Hilliard's  two- 
hour  address: 

His  speech  was  a great  and  glorious  one,  free, 
altogether  from  the  spirit  of  mere  partisanship, 
calm,  earnest,  logical  and  eloquent  and  carrying,  we 
doubt  not,  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  and  re- 
flecting mind.  . • • We  have  rarely  seen  such  rapt 
attention  paid  to  a public  speech#  We  have  rarely 
seen  an  audience  better  satisfied  and  more  highly 
delighted  with  any  public  speech#  It  was  a complete 
and  triumphant  success#  That  it  set  his  audience  to 
thinking,  and  produced  great  good,  we  entertain  no 
doubt#  Indeed  it  were  simply  impossible  to  listen 
unmoved  and  unconvinced  to  the  calm  argument, 
eloquent  counsels  and  stirring  appeals  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  patriotic  son  of  Alabama#  We 
sincerely  wish  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Virginia  could  have  heard  Mr#  Hilliard's  speech#60 

The  Southern  Democratic  press,  as  usual,  disliked 

the  tenor  of  Hilliard's  remarks.  The  Washington 

Constitution  accused  Hilliard  of  hiding  behind  a sirnu- 


69Richmond  Whip:  and  Public  Advertiser.  October  23, 

1860. 
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lated  righteousness  during  his  platform  exhibitions,  and 

scolded  him  for  his  unfair  attacks  upon  Breckinridge. 

With  a note  of  sarcasm  the  editor  declared: 

Alas,  for  frail  humility!  Mr.  Hilliard,  you 
discover  on  examination,  is  good  only  to  look  at; 
analysis  does  not  suit  him.  With  all  his  praise  of 
self,  you  find  that  he  is  mortal,  and,  not  only 
mortal,  but  like  the  average  of  orators  who  are 
engaged  in  sugar-coating  partisan  pills.  You  see, 
in  brief,  that  neither  past  considerations  as  a 
reverend,  nor  present  obligations  as  an  honorable, 
restrain  him  from  heaping  misrepresentation  upon 
Mr.  Breckinridge,  and  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
better  to  promote  the  cause  of  Mr.  Bell.6! 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser  replied  to  Hilliard's  eulogy  on 
Bell's  national  appeal  with  the  curt  statement  that  he 
was  "national,  because  no  section  will  give  him  a single 
electoral  vote."62  Despite  these  taunts  from  the 
opposition  press,  however,  Hilliard  had  cause  to  be  en- 
couraged by  the  effect  of  his  Richmond  speech.  As  he 
departed  for  Boston,  the  first  stop  on  his  second  tour  of 
the  North,  he  carried  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Whig:  "Heaven  grant  that  his  noble  efforts  may  be  crowned 

with  a brilliant  and  complete  success*"63 

Early  in  October  Hilliard  informed  Everett  of  his 
willingness  to  speak  to  the  conservatives  of  Boston.  The 


^Washington  Const ltu tlon.  quoted  in  Montgomery 
Weekly  Advertiser.  November  7,  I860. 

62Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser.  November  7,  I860. 
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63Richmond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser.  October  23, 
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vice -presidential  candidate  said  in  reply  "that  nothing 
would  give  cur  friends  greater  pleasure.  I shall  depend 
on  your  making  my  house  your  home."64  The  warmth  with 
which  Hilliard  had  been  received  on  his  two  previous 
visits  to  Boston  was  still  evident  as  he  arrived  at 
Faneuil  Hall  to  address  an  overflow  audience.  As  was 
usually  the  case  when  Hilliard  spoke,  the  ladies  came  in 
surprisingly  large  numbers.65  Against  this  background  of 
enthusiasm  Hilliard  traced  the  uneasiness  which  permeated 
the  mind  of  the  South,  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
Union,  and  the  saving  power  of  the  Constitutional  Union 
party. 

Hilliard  thanked  the  audience  at  the  outset  for  the 
warm  reception  which  had  been  tendered  him  and  confidently 
asserted  that  under  the  inspiration  of  this  historical 
center  he  could  speak  in  a spirit  of  perfect  freedom. 

After  describing  the  state  of  unrest  which  existed  in 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  he  proceeded  to 
express  his  faith  in  the  constitutionality  of  the  state 
rights  philosophy,  and  maintained  that  no  state  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institutions  of 

^Edward  Everett  to  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  Boston, 
October  10,  1860,  Edward  Everett  Papers,  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

^Boston  Daily  Courier.  October  26,  I860. 
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another  state. 

Aware  of  the  nature  of  his  auditors,  Hilliard 
next  drew  a comparison  between  Webster  and  Seward.  One 
he  called  the  defender  of  the  Constitution;  the  other  he 
branded  as  the  country’s  greatest  enemy.  When  this 
stinging  rebuke  of  Seward  prompted  a heckler  to  call  out, 
"You  hung  John  Brawn,"  Hilliard  retorted  with  considerable 
force:  "Well  gentlemen,  we  don't  want  to  hang  these  men, 

but  to  subdue  them,  to  disarm  the  greatest  demagogues 
the  world  ever  saw."66  At  the  close  of  this  bit  of 
effective  repartee,  Hilliard  ingratiated  himself  with 
his  audience  by  repudiating  those  Southern  radicals  who 
desired  to  reopen  the  African  slave  trade.  In  brief,  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  must 
abide  by  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Hilliard's  greatest  Indictment  of  the  Republican 
party  was  yet  to  come.  He  contended  that  its  leaders 
were  obsessed  with  the  question  of  slavery.  In  a pathetic 
appeal  which  produced  a mixture  of  laughter  and  applause, 
he  said  of  the  Republicans: 

fhey  cab  with  the  negro,  they  sleep  with  the 
negro,  they  rise  with  the  negro.  Verily,  "the 

gsIbid.  For  similar  versions  of  Hilliard's 
speech  see  the  Boston  Daily  traveller.  October  26,  1860; 
the  Boston  Dally  Atlas  and  Bee.  October  26,  1860;  and  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  October  26,  1860. 
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negro  hath  murdered  sleep, M They  take  their  candi- 
dates from  States  that  do  not  hold  slaves.  The 
whole  principle  is  that  of  bringing  the  Southern 
States  under  the  ban  of  a government  hostile  to 
slavery.  They  seek  to  degrade  the  South,  Is  it 
no  harm  to  a great  and  high  spirited  people  to  say, 
not  one  of  your  sons  is  worthy  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dential chair?  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  people 
of  the  South  will  see  the  government  pass  into  the 
hands  of  their  common  enemies?  Never,  while  the 
spirit  of  the  revolutionary  war  is  in  their  veins#67 

Since  the  problem  of  slavery  was  of  no  concern  to  the 

people  of  the  North,  said  Hilliard  in  summary,  the  whole 

theory  of  the  Republican  party  was  false# 

One  of  the  most  damaging  charges  made  against  the 
Constitutional  Union  party  in  1860  was  that  it  had  no 
platform.  To  meet  this  objection  Hilliard,  in  an 
argument  filled  with  more  emotion  than  logic,  declared 
that  “the  time  has  passed  by  for  platforms.  If  there  is 
to  be  a platform  let  it  be  that  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  Madison#"68  How  the  Constitutional  party  if  eleoted 
could  run  the  Federal  government  on  such  a tenuous  basis 
did  not  seem  to  concern  him.  Either  he  felt  that  the 
Unionists  could  not  actually  win  the  election,  or  he  naive- 
ly believed  that  the  experience  and  patriotism  of  Bell 
and  Everett,  along  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
were  all  that  was  needed  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 

67Boston  Dally  Courier.  October  26,  1860. 

68  Ibid. 
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government*  This,  It  would  appear,  was  the  dileiana  of 
the  Bell -Everett  supporters* 

Hilliard’s  anti -sectional  feeling  was  perhaps 
more  evident  in  his  Boston  speech  than  in  any  of  his 
other  Northern  addresses*  Placing  his  love  of  the  Union 
above  his  loyalty  to  a section,  he  promised  the  people 
of  the  North  that  if  they  "put  down  the  Republicans  • • • 
we  will  put  down  the  disunionists  at  the  South*"69  Never 
had  Hilliard,  when  addressing  a Northern  audience,  spoken 
of  the  Southern  radicals  in  such  defiant  terms* 

Nor  did  Hilliard  forget  the  important  part  which 
the  basic  drive  of  economics  played  in  the  campaign*  If 
sectional  men  were  borne  into  power,  he  argued,  the  days 
of  the  Republic  would  be  numbered,  for  then  Southerners 
would  feel  that  their  financial  interests  would  be 
advanced  by  setting  up  an  independent  Republic*  Already 
the  leaders  of  the  slave  states  were  saying,  "What  do  we 
gain  from  the  North?  The  loss  of  our  cotton  crop  would 
ruin  the  world*  We  have  a cotton  crop  of  4,000,000 
bales;  all  the  ships  come  to  our  ports  for  it*"* 7®  But 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  South,  added  Hilliard,  was  no 
more  dependent  upon  the  preservation  of  the  Union  than 


69 1 bid, 

7°Ibid, 
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was  that  of  the  North:  "You  have  manufacturing  interests 

here.  Suppose  this  government  were  destroyed,  how  many 
cotton  gins  would  you  sell  in  the  South?  How  many  shoes? 

How  much  of  any  thing?  Think  of  that."7-*- 

With  malice  for  the  Republicans  and  charity  for 
the  Democrats,  Hilliard  concluded  with  the  following  plea: 

The  Republicans  are  thundering  at  our  gates; 
they  are  our  common  enemy.  Whigs,  Democrats,  unite 
and  beat  down  the  common  foe.  .Massachusetts  has  a 
great  heart;  let  us  hear  her  cheer  rising  above  the 
noise  of  battle.  "A  little  more  grape"  and  you  may 
depend  upon  victory.  We  are  building  up  a party 
which  shall  govern  the  country,  which  shall  rescue 
the  country  and  beat  down  her  enemies. 72 

In  closing  he  asked  the  men  for  their  votes  and  efforts, 

and  the  ladies  for  their  counsels  and  prayers. 

Following  the  address,  a procession  headed  by  a 
band  escorted  Hilliard  to  the  residence  of  Edward  Everett. 

A short  while  later  Everett  and  Hilliard  faced  the  jubilant 
crowd  from  the  balcony  of  Everett’s  home.  The  music  which 
rent  the  air,  said  the  vice -presidential  candidate,  was 
payment  in  kind  for  the  music  of  Hilliard's  voice  to  which 
they  had  just  listened.  He  rejoiced  that  the  people  of 
Boston  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  such  a distinguished 
leader  of  the  South.  The  meeting  ended  with  a brief 

^Boston  Daily  Evening  Traveller.  October  26,  1860. 

72Boston  Daily  Courier.  October  26,  I860. 
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speech  from  Hilliard* 73 

The  Courier1 a evaluation  of  Hilliard’s  Faneuil 
Hall  address  is  important  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  analysis  of  Hilliard’s  rhetorical  effectiveness, 
but  also  for  its  refutation  of  the  Republican  claim  that 
their  orators  were  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Southern 
rostrum: 

The  speech  of  Mr*  Hilliard  was  such  a one  as 
was  expeoted  of  him— eloquent , high-toned  and 
national,  and  at  the  same  time  spontaneous  and 
natural,  and  admirably  calculated  for  popular  effect* 
Our  Free -Soil  orators  are  in  the  habit  of  oomplain- 
ing  that  they  cannot  speak  at  the  South,  though 
gentlemen  from  that  seotion  are  listened  to  here 
pith  deference  and  good  will,  They  do  not  seem 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  this  is  no  reproach  to 
the  South,  but  to  themselves.  There  is  not  a place 
in  this  country,  in  which  a man  who  has  anything  to 
say  worth  saying,  and  who  will  deliver  a speech 
worthy  an  American  citizen,  will  not  find  all  the 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  he  can  desire,  Mr.  Hilliard 
treated  his  audience  nobly,  and  they  responded  in 
the  same  noble  spirit*  We  were  sure,  from  our 
intercourse  with  people  upon  the  floor,  that  it 
was  doing  good,  and  our  friends  have  every  reason 
to  rejoice  at  this  timely  visit  of  the  distinguished 
and  statesmanlike  son  of  the  South,7* 

Hilliard’s  convincing  oration  at  Boston,  combined 


75Ibid. 

74 Ibid*  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser.  October  26, 
1860,  had  this  to  say  of  Hilliard ’ s effectiveness:  “Mr* 

Hilliard's  remarks  were  frequently  interrupted  with 
applause,  which,  though  very  enthusiastic,  was  of  a 
promiscuous  order,  comprising  repeated  cries  of  ’all 
up,’  the  tinkling  of  innumerable  small  tea-bells,  and 
the  spelling  of  short  and  easy  words,  such  as  B - e - 1 - 1, 
& Co* n 
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with  his  dramatic  successes  in  Newark  and  New  York, 
created  a demand  for  his  services  at  political  rallies 
throughout  the  North.  Particularly  impressed  were 
several  influential  leaders  of  New  York  who  asked  him 
to  deliver  some  addresses  in  the  interior  of  the  state 
on  behalf  of  the  fusionist  ticket.75  The  occasion  for 
his  first  speech  in  up-state  New  York  was  a Unionist 
rally  held  at  Utica  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Not  much 
was  new  in  Hilliard's  attack.  Again  he  charged  that 
the  Republicans  were  trying  to  interfere  with  slavery 
where  it  legally  existed,  predicted  that  the  election  of 
Lincoln  would  be  a signal  for  a general  revolution  in  the 
South,  and  eulogized  the  Union.75  Although  the  Utica 
Herald,  a Republican  organ,  denounced  Hilliard  for 
presenting  a "dislngeneous"  argument,  it  praised  him  for 
his  cultural  traits  and  oratorical  ability.  Said  the 
editor: 

His  presence  was  commanding,  his  style  polished, 
his  manner  impressive,  and  his  line  of  remarks 
conservative.  A gentleman  of  culture,  one  of  the 
finest  orators  of  the  South,  a man  of  comparatively 


75Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  304. 

75Utioa  doming  Herald.  November  3,  I860.  The 
same  version  of  the  speech  appears  in  the  Oneida  Weekly 
Herald.  November  6,  I860.  Hilliard  made  the  following 
brief  notation  concerning  his  speech:  "At  Utica  I was 

received  in  a way  that  gratified  me  greatly."  Hilliard, 
Politics  and  Fen  Pictures.  304. 
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moderate  views,  he  made  a very  plausible  • • • 
speech*  77 

Hilliard’s  final  address  in  the  campaign  of  1860 
was  presented  at  a Union  meeting  in  Buffalo  on  the  eve 
of  the  election*  The  speech  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
summary  of  previous  arguments  which  he  had  presented 
throughout  the  North.  He  alluded  to  the  boasting  confi- 
dence of  the  Black  Republicans,  and  showed  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  South’s  alarm*  Establishing  his  personal 
prestige  by  asserting  that  he  was  a Union  man  who  had  in 
times  past  fought  the  sectionalism  of  Calhoun  and  Yancey, 
Hilliard  "appealed  to  the  electors  of  New  York,  using 
the  same  language  with  which  he  had  exhorted  his  brethren 
in  Alabama  to  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  Constitution*"79 
He  challenged  his  audience  in  conclusion  to  turn  back 
the  advancing  tide  which  threatened  to  engulf  the  country. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  referred  to  Hilliard’s  effort 
in  glowing  terms: 

We  cannot  give  even  a sketch  of  the  magnificent 
address  which  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a half  held 
the  hall  full  of  eager  and  sympathetic  listeners. 

It  was  perhaps  the  most  stirring,  as,  in  our  opinion, 
it  was  certainly  the  most  high  toned  and  strikingly 
eloquent  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the  Union  men 
of  Buffalo  during  the  campaign.  Again  and  again 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  assembly  broke  forth  in 

77Utica  Horning  Herald.  November  3,  1860. 

79Buffalo  Daily  Courier.  November  6,  1860. 
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loud  and  prolonged  applause,  and  if  there  was  a man 
in  the  auditory  who  had  bestrode  the  fence  before, 
the  irresistible  eloquence  and  reasoning  of  Mr* 
Hilliard’s  address  must  have  won  him  over  to  a 
3ense  of  his  duty  to  the  common  country  in  the 
present  unparallelled  emergency. 79 

That  the  Courier,  a Douglas  supporter,  commended  the 

speaker  and  the  speech  in  such  warm  language  is  proof 

not  only  of  Hilliard’s  impressive  stump  technique,  but 

also  of  his  success  in  identifying  the  cause  of  the 

Democrats  with  that  of  the  Unionists. 

The  fusionists  had  made  a gallant  bid  to  keep 
New  York’s  thirty-five  electoral  votes  out  of  the 
Republican  column.  For  a time  it  appeared  that  they 
might  succeed*  As  late  as  October  28,  George  Templeton 
Strong  noted:  "Hie  talk  today  is  that  Fusionism  may 

carry  this  state  after  all.  Then  the  election  goes  into 
the  House  and  would  be  long  contested  before  a majority 
could  unite  on  any  one  of  the  three."80  Election  day, 
however,  told  a different  story*  The  Republicans  swept 
the  key  state  of  New  York,  along  with  fourteen  other 
states*  Although  Lincoln's  1,866,452  popular  votes  were 
one  million  less  than  that  of  the  combined  opposition, 

79Ibid. 

80Allan  Nevins  and  Milton  H.  Thomas,  eds. , The 
Ulary  of  George  Templeton  Strong.  3 vols.  (New  York, 
1952),  111,  55. 
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he  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  electoral  votes— a 
majority  of  f ifty-seven*8! 

While  Lincoln’s  election  did  not  come  as  a major 
surprise,  the  contest  presented  some  unexpected  results* 
Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  disclosure  was  that  Douglas, 
despite  his  1,376,957  popular  votes,  had  only  twelve 
electors— three  in  New  Jersey  and  nine  in  Missouri*  Al- 
most equally  significant  was  the  fact  that  Breckinridge 
received  but  a plurality  of  the  Southern  vote*  His  total 
of  570,000  was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  less  than 
the  516,000  cast  for  Bell  plus  the  163,000  for  Douglas.8^ 
In  Alabama  the  opponents  of  Breckinridge  had  over  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  vote*®®  "Altogether,"  observes 
Nevins,  "it  was  a very  curious,  a very  mixed,  and  except 


SlBrecklnridge,  as  was  expected,  received  the 
seventy-two  electoral  votes  of  the  eleven  slave  states* 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  his  total  of  849,781 
was  considerably  smaller  than  that  which  had  been 
anticipated*  Bell,  with  588,879  popular  votes  and 
thirty-nine  electors,  carried  three  states— Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Douglas  gained  1,376,957  popular 
votes,  but  won  only  twelve  electors*  See  Nevins,  The 
Emergence  of  Lincoln.  II,  312-313* 

s , Disruption  of  the  American  Democracy. 
375,  has  interpreted  the  results  as  meaning  that  the 
Democratic  party  organization  was  no  longer  "supreme  in 
the  South." 

®®Breckinridge  received  a popular  vote  of 
49,019}  Bell  27,827;  and  Douglas  13,657*  See  Denman, 

The  Secession  Movement  in  Alabama.  85. 
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for  its  grand  central  result,  a very  inscrutable  elec- 
tion, ” 84 

As  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  election  reached  the 

J ' - ’ V ■ . V 

South  the  wheels  of  secession  began  to  turn.  On  November 

9,  South  Carolina,  long  the  personification  of  ultra 
Southern  rights,  passed  a bill  calling  for  a secession 
convention  to  be  held  in  December.  Similar  action  was 
taken  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and 
Louisiana.  During  the  time  whioh  elapsed  between  the  call 
and  the  convention  in  the  above  states,  conservative 
leaders  attempted  to  sway  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
delayed  secession.  Hilliard,  one  of  the  most  active 

leaders  of  this  movement  in  Alabama,  delivered  on  December 

1 " * • « . • 1 

10,  in  Montgomery,  a dramatic  plea  on  behalf  of  the  Union. 
He  never  spoke  for  a nobler  cause,  nor  with  less  spirit 

of  partisanship  than  he  did  on  that  night  when  he  urged 
an  audience  which  favored  immediate  secession  to  count 
the  cost  of  such  a disunionist  policy.85 

Despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  the  cooperationists 
to  preserve,  at  least  temporarily,  the  Union  intact,  the 
secessionists  of  the  Lower  South  were  not  to  be  denied. 

84Nevins,  The  Emergence  of  Lincoln.  II,  313. 

Q5For  a full  description  and  treatment  of 
Hilliard's  Estelle  Hall  Speech  of  December  10,  see 
Chapter  I. 
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South  Carolina  officially  aet  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment on  December  20*  Within  the  next  six  weeks  the 
states  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 

Louisiana,  and  Texas  likewise  withdrew  from  the  national 
government.  In  February  delegates  from  these  seven 
states  met  in  Montgomery  and  organised  the  Confederacy. 
With  the  election  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Alexander 
Stephens  as  President  and  vice-president  respectively, 
the  establishment  of  the  New  Republic  was  complete. 

The  months  intervening  between  Lincoln's  election 
and  his  inauguration  represent  a difficult  period  of 
adjustment  for  the  Southern  Unionists*  Soundly  defeated 
in  the  secession  conventions,  they  were  forced  to  follow 
either  a policy  of  submission  or  one  of  passive  resistance. 
Either  choice  meant  a lessening  of  political  influence. 
Those  who  suddenly  chose  to  oast  their  lot  with  the 
secessionists  would  be  haunted  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
Republican  victory,  however  detrimental  to  the  South, 
was  achieved  by  Constitutional  means,  and  that  the  new 
Administration  had  not  been  given  a chance  to  prove  itself. 
Moreover,  those  who,  like  Hilliard,  selected  the  second 
alternative— a policy  of  token  resistance— in  effect 
isolated  themselves  from  politics. 

During  the  early  months  of  1861  Hilliard's  name 
began  to  fade  from  the  columns  of  the  Alabama  newspapers. 
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Opposed  to  the  steps  which  the  South  had  taken,  he  was 
now  a member  of  the  minority  which  had  lost  its  power  to 
speak.  Thus  isolated,  he  viewed  from  his  Montgomery  home 
the  rise  of  a new  Republic  which  seemed  determined  to 
challenge  the  national  government  from  which  it  had  so 
recently  withdrawn.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his 
ominous  predictions  concerning  Lincoln’s  election  were 
about  to  be  fulfilled,  Hilliard  as  late  as  the  first  of 
March  yet  hoped  that  the  Republican  leaders  might  ultimate- 
ly yield  to  Southern  pressure.  Only  through  such  a policy 
free  from  force,  he  sincerely  believed,  could  peace 
between  the  sections  be  maintained. 

Of  the  numerous  problems  which  arose  from  the 
formation  of  a separate  Republic,  none  seemed  so  fraught 
with  danger  as  the  question  of  jurisdiction  concerning 
the  federal  forts  located  in  the  South.  Shortly  after  the 
Confederacy  was  formed  the  Southern  high  command  claimed 
the  right  to  seize  Port  Pickens  in  Florida  and  Port  Sumter 
in  South  Carolina.  On  February  22,  the  Confederate 
Congress  ’’passed  a resolution  declaring  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  obtain  Ports  Sumter  and  Pickens,  by  negoti- 
ation or  force,  as  early  as  possible,  and  authorizing 
President  Davis  to  make  all  necessary  military  prepara- 
tions.”®® Buchanan,  frantically  trying  to  avert  war,  again 


®®Nevins,  The  .mergence  of  Lincoln.  II,  450. 
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placated  the  South,  While  he  upheld  the  Federal  govern- 
ment *s  right  to  occupy  the  forts,  lie  made  no  effort  to 
reenforce  them.  Lincoln,  however,  revised  this  policy 
of  conciliation  a few  weeks  after  he  became  President. 

He  thus  ordered  provisions  to  Charleston,  whereupon  the 
Confederates  fired  on  Sumter,  forcing  Major  Robert 
Anderson  and  his  garrison  to  surrender.  When  Lincoln 
retaliated  with  a threat  to  coerce  the  South  into  sub- 
mission, the  Civil  War  in  reality  had  begun. 

Lincoln,  in  Hilliard's  opinion,  had  committed  an 
unpardonable  sin  by  using  force  against  a sovereign  state. 
"Force  may  be  employed  against  masses  of  individuals, 
however  numerous,"  said  Hilliard  to  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  World  in  January,  but  "never  against  political 
communities  or  states."'-'^'  Thus  convinced  that  the  new 
President  had  precipitated  the  war  by  violating  a consti- 
tutional precept,  Hilliard  was  ready  to  turn  his  back 
upon  the  Union  that  he  had  fought  so  hard  to  preserve.88 


37 

Hilliard  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  World 
Hontgomery,  January  9,  1861,  New  York  World.  January '17 
1361  • * 


f 

# 
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. . In  commenting  on  Lincoln's  intent  to  coerce  the 
seceding  states  into  obedience,  Hilliard  said:  "I  ® 

regarded  this  as  an  act  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  This  usurpation  of  authority  was  in 

the  principles  of  free  government  and  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions*  The  history  of  the  federal 
government  showed  that  its  framers  had  not  only  not 
conferred  this  power  upon  the  President,  but  had  withheld 
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Jefferson  Davis  must  have  been  aware  of  Hilliard’s 
shift  in  loyalty,  for  he  asked  him  in  April  to  go  to 
Tennessee  as  a representative  of  the  Confederacy,  The 
purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  encourage  that  border  state 
to  join  the  Southern  cause.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
circumstances  had  changed  since  his  active  opposition  to 
secession,  Hilliard  felt  justified  in  answering  the  call 
of  the  rebel  government.  That  Davis  selected  Hilliard 
for  such  an  important  assignment  is  not  surprising. 

Indeed,  in  many  respects  it  was  an  ideal  choice.  Union- 
ist sentiment  in  Tennessee— especially  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state— was  quite  strong.  Hilliard  had 
worked  closely  with  the  men  who  fostered  this  spirit  of 
Unionism  in  Tennessee.  He  had  served  in  Congress  with 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  had  3tumped  the  country  for  Bell  in 
the  1860  campaign. 

Not  only  was  Hilliard  an  Ideal  emissar  because  of 
his  close  connections  with  the  Unionist  leaders  of 
Tennessee,  but  also  because  of  his  acknowledged  ability 
to  sway  an  audience.  It  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
Tennessee,  so  close  to  the  armies  of  the  North  and  so 
•^on€  protected  by  the  Union,  would  suddenly  risk  destruc- 

it  even  from  Congress  when  it  had  been  proposed  to  grant 
it.  Politics  and  Fen  Pictures . 324. 
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tion  of  her  men  and  property  by  joining  the  Confederacy* 

* , 

In  fact,  there  was  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 

opposite  would  happen.  Prom  the  beginning  the  leaders 

of  that  crucial  border  state  had  turned  a deaf  ear  to 

the  earnest  appeals  of  the  secessionists.8^  Not  even 

Lincoln's  bold  defianoe  of  the  South  was  enough  to 

induce  Tennessee  to  become  a member  of  the  New  Republic. 

'Hie  mission,  therefore,  doubtless  demanded  an  orator 

* 

capable  of  crystallizing  the  issues  of  the  hour  and  of 
relating  them  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Experience 
had  shown  that  Hilliard  was  endowed  with  such  qualifi- 
cations. 

At  the  close  of  his  conversation  with  Davis, 

* 

Hilliard  proceeded  to  Nashville  at  once.  A few  days 
after  arriving  at  his  destination  he  sent  the  following 
dispatch  to  the  Confederate  government's  Secretary  of 
State,  Robert  Toombs: 

Ihe  leading  men  here  have  generally  called  on 
me,  and  I am  warmly  welcomed.  I have  not  lost  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  Impression  favorable  to  our 
Government,  and- I do  not  doubt  a speedy  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  of  my  mission.  Our  Constitution 
is  highly  approved,  and  the  conduct  of  our  Government 
inspires  respect  and  admiration.  ...  I was  invited 

89A  short  time  before  Hilliard's  scheduled  trip, 
another  commissioner  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  per- 
suade Tennessee  to  ally  herself  with  the  Confederacy. 
Ibid. , 325. 
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to  deliver  a speech  in  the  Capitol  on  Saturday 
evening— indeed,  bills  were  posted  throughout  the 
city  stating  that  I would  do  so— but  I declined, 
preferring  to  wait  for  an  introduction  toqthe 
Legislature  before  addressing  the  public*  0 

The  next  day  Hilliard  presented  to  the  members  of  both 

houses  of  the  legislature,  and  to  the  citizens  of  Nashville 

who  had  crowded  the  gallery,  reasons  why  Tennessee  should 

secede  immediately  from  the  Union*  The  time  had  come,  he 

argued,  for  that  state  to  decide  a great  question*  She 

must  either  give  her  support  to  a President  dedicated  to 

coercive  measures,  or  "take  her  stand  with  kindred  people 

who  had  organized  an  independent  government  for  the 

protection  of  their  rights*”* * * * 9*  Denouncing  Lincoln’s 

proclamation  calling  for  troops  to  invade  the  states 

that  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union,  Hilliard  declared: 

Gentlemen,  it  is  no  longer  a question  of 
secession;  several  States  have  already  taken  that 
step;  the  time  is  at  hand  when  a great  battle  is  to 
be  fought  in  vindication  of  constitutional  liberty* 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  usurped  the 
authority  to  make  war,  and  he  proposes  to  march  an 
array  into  the  Southern  States  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  suppress  an  insurrection.  It  is 
for  Tennessee  to  decide  on  Which  side  she  will  take 
her  stand;  whether  she  will  contribute  her  strength 
to  uphold  a government  that  transcends  in  its  action 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  undertakes 
to  define  its  authority  over  States,  and  to  enforce 


90Hilliard  to  Robert  Toombs,  Nashville,  April  29, 

1861.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  Official  Records  of  the 

Union  and  Confederate  Armies  {Washington.  1898).  Series 

I,  Vol.  Lli,  Part  II,  77-78. 

9*Hilliard,  Politics  and  Pen  Pictures.  327. 
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it  by  arms— -or  whether  she  will  range  herself  by  the 
side  of  that  new  government  which  has  been  instituted 
in  defence  of  constitutional  law,  the  public  right, 
and  the  honor  of  the  South*  Virginia,  confronting 
the  approaching  invasion,  has  just  thrown  down  her 
gage  of  battle,  shouting  out  in  the  spirit  of 
revolutionary  times  "Sic  semper  tvrannis."  Will 
Tennessee,  with  her  heroic  sons,  whose  battles  and 
victories  have  illustrated  the  State,  join  us,  and 
help  us  to  repel  an  Invasion  Which  is  monstrous  on 
this  continent,  and  in  this  nineteenth  century?  rSvery 
consideration  appeals  to  you  to  range  yourselves  by 
our  side.9* 

Hilliard  concluded  his  appeal  with  a challenge  to 
Tennessee  to  assist  the  South  in  its  noble  attempt  to 
save  constitutional  liberty* 93 

The  legislators,  the  galleryltes,  and  the  news- 
paper editors  were  impressed  with  Hilliard's  dynamic 
appeal*  The  Union  and  American  declared: 

We  trust  the  Legislature  will  ask  for  a copy  of 
this  eloquent  and  powerful  address*  It  was  clear, 
forcible  and  soul -stirring,  enforcing  a union  of 
Tennessee  with  the  Confederate  States,  with  arguments 
and  motives  that  were  irresistible#  The  address  was 
loudly  applauded  at  all  points  when  allusion  was  made 
to  union  with  the  Confederate  States,  thus  showing 
how  the  hearts  of  Tennesseans  beat,  and  how  warmly 
they  accept  the  proposition*  Mr.  Hilliard  is  a 
graceful  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  we  thank  him  for  his  eloquent  appeal  to 
Tennesseans 


92Ibld*.  327-328. 

93 

Por  paraphrased  versions  of  Hilliard's  speech 
see  the  following  sources:  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia. 

Vol.  I,  1862,  679;  and  Nashville  Patriot,  May  1,  1861, 
quoted  in  Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser.  May  4,  1861. 

QA 

Nashville  Union  and  American.  May  1,  1861. 
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Similarly,  the  Patriot,  describing  the  speech  as  "admira- 

ble  in  manner  and  matter,  eloquent  throughout,  and  often 

> *> 

rising  to  the  point  of  true  pathos  and  eloquence,” 
asserted  that  ”if  Tennessee  determines  to  sever  her 
connection  with  the  United  States,  as,  from  present 

* ■ y 

indications  we  believe  she  will,  the  mission  of  Mr* 
Hilliard  will  become  one  of  vast  importance."®^ 

New  that  Hilliard  had  presented  his  case  to  the 
lawmakers  of  Tennessee,  he  was  ready  to  speak  to  the 
people*  On  the  following  night  he  stood  on  the  Court 
House  steps  and  addressed  ”one  of  the  largest,  most 
enthusiastic  and  unanimous"  meetings  ever  to  be  held  in 
Nashville.* * 9®  He  briefly  explained  tte  object  of  his 
mission,  and  stated  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Legislature,  in  making  its  final  decision,  would 
be  motivated  by  patriotism*  Moreover,  he  assured  the 
people  that  the  Confederate  States  could  amply  supply 
Tennessee  with  moneyed  facilities  and  arms  of  all  kinds* 
According  to  the  Union,  and  American.  Hilliard  spoke  on 
this  occasion  with  "more  brilliancy  and  power  than  on 
yesterday*"97  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  following 

95Nashville  Patriot.  Lay  1,  1861,  quoted  in 

Montgomery  Weekly  Advertiser.  May  4,  1861. 

9®Nashville  Union  and  American.  May  2,  1861* 

97Ibld* 
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resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  listened  with  high  satisfaction, 
to  the  eloquent  and  patriotic  address,  of  the  Hon* 
henry  W*  Hilliard  • • • delivered  on  yesterday,  to 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and  that 
we  heartily  approve  the  views  and  sentiments  con- 
tained in  3aid  address  on  that  oocasion*98 

On  the  night  of  May  3 Hilliard  delivered  his  last 

i - ' * ii 

speech  to  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  at  a public  meeting 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives*  Speaking 
in  a "spacious  chamber  . * . crowded  with  the  beauty  and 
ohivalry  of  Nashville,"  he  invited  Tennessee  "to  join  the 
gallant  band  of  confederates  who  have  united  to  throw 
off  a ranker  tyranny  than  that  which  our  revolutionary 
fathers  united  to  resist*"99 

Hilliard's  rhetorical  effectiveness  was  never  more 
apparent  than  it  was  on  his  Nashville  mission*  The 
Patriot  declared  that  "of  the  three  leading  men  of  Alabama 
who  have  spoken  in  this  city"  as  representatives  of  the 
Sou thorn  movement,  Hilliard  "is  the  most  winning  as  an 
orator,"100  More  important  was  the  effect  which  Hilliard's 
appeals  had  upon  the  Legislature*  The  members  of  that 
body,  responding  to  the  eloquence  of  the  ex-Unionist 

98Ibld* 

"ibid*.  May  4,  1861. 

lOO^ashville  Patriot . quoted  in  Montgomery  weekly 
Post.  May  8,  1861*  me  o tber  two  Alabama  orators  who  had 
spoken  in  Tennessee  were  Yancey  and  L.  Pope  Walker* 
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leader,  formed  a temporary  alliance  with  the  Confederacy 
on  the  7th  of  May,^®*  When  Hilliard  returned  to 

Montgomery  a few  days  later,  Davis  congratulated  him, 

e f , * < ) 

saying  "you  have  transcended  my  expectations,”^0^ 

During  this  period  of  the  great  national  deoision, 
Hilliard  perhaps  reached  his  greatest  heights  as  a 
political  orator.  Alarmed  by  the  heat  which  had  been 
generated  by  the  fire  of  slavery  agitation,  he  fought  to 
prevent  the  embers  from  bursting  into  open  conflagration, 
fhroughout  the  campaign  of  1860,  he  carried  the  Unionist 
banner  into  the  leading  states  of  the  South  and  the  North. 
He  warned  the  people  to  turn  hack  the  Black  Republican 
crusade  and  thereby  save  the  national  government.  When 
the  masses  failed  to  heed  this  call,  he  made  a last  dying 
attempt  to  rally  the  citizens  of  Alabama  to  stand  by  the 
Union.  But  it  was  too  lato.  !?he  Unionists  in  the  South 
had  had  their  day;  it  was  now  time  for  the  secessionists 
to  take  control. 

Until  the  end,  Hilliard  had  opposed  secession. 

When  it  finally  came,  he  did  not  doubt  its  constitution- 
ality. Thus,  he  denied  the  right  of  the  Federal 

101Senate  Documents.  Vol.  31,  No.  234,  Journal 
of  Congress  o£  Confederate  States.  Vol.  I,  58th  Cong., 

2nd  Sess.,  223-224. 

^®®Killiard,  + oil tics  and  Pen  Pic  tures . 330. 
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government  to  use  force  against  the  Confederate  States* 

As  soon  as  Lincoln  coaanitted  himself  to  a policy  of 
coercion,  therefore,  Hilliard  no  longer  felt  duty-bound 
to  support  the  Union*  Yfhen  the  curtain  wa3  drawn  on  the 
ante-bellum  period,  Hilliard,  now  unable  to  fight  for  the 
Union,  was  still  championing  the  other  two  principles 
which  had  characterized  his  political  career  from  the 
beginning*  Against  a background  of  war  clouds  which 
dotted  the  horizon,  he  eloquently  preached  the  doctrine 
of  Southern  rights  and  the  Constitution* 

Although  Hilliard’s  rhetorical  career  as  a 
Southern  Unionist  ended  with  the  advent  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  had  not  yet  concluded  his  services  to  the  South  and 
to  the  nation*  In  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life 
he  served  with  distinction  as  a soldier,  diplomat,  end 
author* 

Responding  to  the  oall  of  the  South,  Hilliard  in 
1862  organized  a legion  and  promptly  received  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army.  One  year  later,  ar-ixoat 
severe  criticisms  from  his  political  opponents,  he  sudden- 
ly resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  Montgomery 
where  he  once  again  beoame  a minister  in  the  Methodist 
Church*  A>r  the  next  two  years  he  devoted  his  time  to 
preaching  and  to  the  writing  of  a novel  entitled  Le  Vane: 
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a of  plebeians  and  patricians. 

In  1865  Hilliard,  after  marrying  for  the  second 
time,  moved  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  there  renewed  his 
practice  of  law.104  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  delivered 
his  one  address  to  the  Confederate  troops*  Speaking 
before  a group  of  Alabama  soldiers  stationed  in  Hamburg, 
South  Carolina,  he  urged  the  South  ,lin  most  eloquent  and 
persuasive  terms”  not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until  her 
right  to  treat  as  an  independent  people  was  acknowledged 
by  her  enemies* The  speech,  said  one  eyewitness, 

"only  confirms  our  belief  that  Hilliard  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  orators  and  greatest  statesmen  of 
America* w 

When  the  war  ended  Hilliard  accepted  the  verdict# 
During  the  dark  days  of  the  Reconstruction  period  he 
showed  a willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  conservative 
Republican  leaders  of  the  North*  In  1872  he  supported 
Horace  Greeley  for  the  presidency*  Pour  years  later  he 

103Hilllard,  De  Vane:  a story  of  plebeians  and 

patricians.  2 vols.  (New  York, “1865 j.  The  novel  was 
written  as  a defense  of  the  Methodist  Church* 

10*HIlliard  was  first  married  In  the  early  1830’s 
to  a Miss  Bedell  of  Georgia*  Following  her  death  he 
married  a widow,  Mrs*  Mayes,  from  Montgomery* 


1865. 


105Augusta  Hally  Chronicle  and  Sentinel.  March  16, 
106lbid. 
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made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  win  a seat  in  Congress  as 
an  independent  candidate  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia*1^ 

Hilliard's  last  significant  period  of  service  to 
his  country  came  during  the  administration  of  Rutherford 
B*  Hayes*  The  Republican  President,  as  part  of  his 
program  to  conciliate  the  embittered  South,  appointed 
Hilliard  as  minister  to  Brazil*  This  position  was  es- 
pecially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a surprising- 
ly large  number  of  Southerners  had  gone  to  Brazil  at  the 
closo  of  the  Civil  War*  Hilliard's  most  notable  contri- 
bution during  his  stay  in  South  America  was  the  impetus 
which  he  gave  to  the  antislavery  movement  in  Brazil* 

’.hen  he  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one,  Hilliard  had  completed  his  public  career* 
Content  with  the  past  he  settled  down  in  Atlanta  and 
recorded  in  his  memoirs—  Poll sics  and  Pen  _ Icturos  — the 
exciting  story  of  his  eventful  life.  Of  Hilliard's  most 
important  literary  work,  ex-?resident  Hayes  said: 

*07Hilliard  was  soundly  defeated  by  a majority  of 
8,012  out  of  a total  of  19,582  votes*  Hew  York  , .alii 
Tribune . August  1,  1877. 

lOS^z*  ^ account  of  Hilliard's  activities  during 
this  period,  see  Politics  and  Pen  lie tures . 356-402,  and 
W.  G,  C ( ? ) , Henry  Hilliard,  - is  important  part  in 
Brazilian  Affairs  (Atlanta,  1888 j* 
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I have  read  it  with  great  interest*  Its  graphic 
description  of  the  great  conflict— the  election  of 
1860,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  reconstruction  period,  — 
coming  as  it  does  from  a conservative  Southern  Whig 
and  "American"  who  opposed  secession  but  who  when 
the  war  came,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
Is  especially  noteworthy  and  valuable*  We  had  heard 
before  from  the  Union  side  in  many  volumes,  and  from 
the  pens  of  original  and  extreme  States * Rights  men 
of  the  school  of  Calhoun  and  Jefferson  Davis,  but  you 
have  given  a full,  clear,  and  able  presentation  of 
this  stirring  epoch  from  the  standpoint  of  a Southern 
Unionist  of  national  sentiments,  who  was  swept  into 
the  mighty  struggle  against  the  Union  by  the  stress 
of  strenuous  circumstances*109 

Hayes'  analysis  serves  as  an  appropriate  summary  to  the 

life  and  political  career  of  Henry  W*  Hilliard,  Southern 

Unionist* 


109 Rutherford  B*  Hayes  to  Henry  W,  Hilliard, 
Fremont,  April  30,  1892.  Rutherford  B*  Hayes.  Diarv 
and  Letters.  6 vols.  (Columbus,  1926),  V,  78-79. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


AN  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  ORATOR 


Shortly  after  Hilliard’s  death  In  December,  1892, 
the  Birmingham  Age  Herald  remarked:  "As  an  orator  he 

will  be  chiefly  remembered."1  This  statement  epitomizes 
the  life  of  one  of  Alabama’s  most  distinguished  political 
figures.  A man  of  many  talents,  Hilliard  won  "his  way 
to  success  fairly  by  the  force  of  his  learning  and  his 
power  as  a stump  speaker."2  Contemporaries  referred  to 
him  as  a "natural  orator"  who  moved  his  audience  with 
comparative  ease.3  Often  he  was  described  as  a "hand- 
some Apollo"  or  a speaker  with  a "voice  as  Apollo’s." 
"Upon  his  lips,"  said  many  who  heard  him,  "the  mystic  bee 
has  hung  the  honey  of  persuasion."  Others  called  him  the 
"most  eloquent  of  statesmen;  the  most  statesmanlike  of 


^■Birmingham  Age  Herald.  December  18,  1892. 

2Smith,  Reminiscences  o£  a Long  Life.  I,  220. 
Another  contemporary  has  observed:  n Few  men  have 

achieved  so  much  by  the  exertion  of  brilliant  talents, 
unaided  by  wealth  or  family  Influence."  Willis  Brewer, 
Alabama.  Her  History.  Resources.  War  Record,  and  Public 
hen  (Montgomery.  1872),  455. 

^Newark  Journal.  September  8,  1860;  Atlanta 
Constitution.  December  18,  1892. 
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orators.”  In  short,  Hilliard,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Yancey,  stands  as  the  foremost  orator  in 
Alabama  history.4 5  “They  were  easily  the  first  orators  of 
the  state,”  said  one  writer  who  was  familiar  with  the 
times,  "and  when  they  ’locked  horns,’  as  it  was  termed, 
the  struggle  was  3poken  of  as  the  ’battle  of  the  Giants.’”6 

The  speaking  career  upon  which  the  above  con- 
clusions are  based  constitutes  evidence  that  Hilliard 
deserves  high  recognition  as  a personage  in  the  sphere 
of  public  address.  His  political  and  epideiotic  addresses 
were  more  than  so  many  chronological  events.  They  were 
specimens  of  rhetoric  and  determined  efforts  on  the  part 
of  a native  Southerner  who  sought  to  influence  the  course 
of  the  South  and  the  nation.  He  both  succeeded  and  failed, 
but  without  his  rhetorical  influence  the  history  of 
Alabama  would  be  a different  story. 

What  generalizations  may  be  drawn  concerning  the 
rhetorical  practices  of  Hilliard?  What  qualities  of 
personality  and  what  characteristics  of  presentation  made 

4W.  S.  Wyman,  speaking  shortly  after  Hilliard’s 
death,  recalled  that  he  had  heard  these  statements  on 
numerous  occasions.  Montgomery  Advertiser.  December  25, 
1892. 

5Mellen,  "Henry  W.  Hilliard  and  William  L.  Yancey," 
loc.  cit. , 32. 

6;Varfield  C,  Richardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey--a 
Parallel,"  Montgomery  Advertiser.  November  8,  1908. 
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him  tower  above  so  many  of  his  contemporaries?  To  answer 
these  questions  it  is  essential  to  bring  into  clearer 
focus  Hilliard  the  man,  and  his  use  of  the  following 
elements  of  rhetoric:  (1)  basic  speech  premises  and 

arguments;  (2)  arrangement;  (3)  style;  and  (4)  delivery. 
Fundamental  to  Hilliard's  political  philosophy 
was  his  concept  of  the  nature  of  oratory.  From  his  youth 
he  steadfastly  maintained  that  true  eloquence  had  as  its 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

When  he  told  the  members  of  the  Erosophlc  Society  in  1332, 
for  example,  that  the  leading  weakness  of  the  oratory  of 
Creece  was  that  it  "vindicated  the  independence  and  glory 
of  the  State,  rather  than  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the 

people,"7  he  was  in  effect  upholding  the  principle  that 

* » 

oratory  is  a tool  designed  to  point  the  listeners  in  a 
direction  which  might  conceivably  prove  beneficial  to 
them.  This  explains  the  fact  that  when  Hilliard  spoke 
he  endeavored  to  persuade. 

Out  of  the  stream  of  political  thought  which  surged 
forward  during  the  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War, 

Hilliard  sifted  three  ideas  which,  to  him,  surpassed  all 
others  in  importance.  The  preservation  of  the  American 

7Hilliard,  Address  delivered  before  the  Srosophlo 


Society. 
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Union,  the  protection  of  Southern  rights,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution  were  questions,  he  believed, 
which  affected  not  only  the  United  States  but  the  entire 
Christian  world*  These  three  tenets,  comprising  a simple 
unity,  constitute  the  core  of  Billiard's  political 
philosophy.  With  equal  vigor  he  contended  on  one  hand 
that  the  Union  must  be  perpetuated,  and  on  the  other  that 
the  rights  of  the  South  must  be  upheld.  "He  knew  that 
slavery  was  doomed,  and  that  the  South  was  buffeting  the 
waves  of  advancing  progress  and  civilization,"  states 
Mellen,  "and  that  it  remained  for  her  to  get  the  best 
terms  possible  under  the  constitutional  guarantees."8 

As  the  Worth  and  the  South  jockeyed  for  power  in 
the  1840’s  and  1850’s  Hilliard  came  to  believe  that  his 
first  two  premises  were  subordinate  to  the  third.  Union- 
ism and  Southern  rights,  he  argued  in  Congress  and  on  the 
stump,  could  not  be  pushed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 


Constitution.  He  thus  fought  the  secessionists  and  the 
abolitionists,  both  of  whom  held  that  there  was  a moral 
law  which  transcended  the  Constitution.  That  Hilliard 
was  content  to  draw  his  basic  arguments  from  the  signi- 
ficant, but  somewhat  general,  document  written  by  the 
founding  fathers  seems  clear.  To  the  Constitution  could 


Yancey," 


8Mellon,  "Henry  W.  Hilliard  and  William  L. 
| 37 • 
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be  traced  his  faith  in  compromise,  his  belief  in  state 
rights,  his  defense  of  slavery,  his  support  of  the  Union- 
ist party  in  1860,  and,  significantly  enough,  his  loyalty 
to  the  Confederacy* 

Hilliard’s  use  of  forms  of  proof  to  substantiate 
the  above  arguments  doubtless  played  an  important  part 
in  his  rhetorical  effectiveness.  Almost  every  discourse 
contained  a happy  blending  of  ethical,  logical,  and 
emotional  appeals*  The  emphasis  which  he  placed  upon  each 
type,  of  course,  depended  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  the  audience,  and  the  occasion* 

The  term  ethical  proof  is  used  broadly  to  cover 
not  only  the  speaker's  attempts  to  establish  himself  as 
a raan  of  good  character,  intellectual  honesty,  intelligence, 
authority,  poise,  and  good  will,  but  also  his  life  and 
record*  The  ethos  which  stems  from  a speaker’s  experience 
and  qualifications  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a persuasive 
force  which  precedes  the  orator  to  the  platform.  Admitted- 
ly, what  a speaker  is  and  what  he  knows,  if  revealed  to 
the  audience  beforehand,  tends  to  affect  the  reception  of 
the  address*  The  second  phase  of  ethical  proof  consists 
of  deliberate  attempts  by  the  speaker  to  win  acceptance 
of  his  ideas  through  the  force  of  his  personality,  charac- 
ter, and  intellect* 

A close  analysis  of  Hilliard’s  life  and  speeches 
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indicates  that  he  recognized  the  primacy  of  ethical  proof. 
In  his  novel,  De  Vane:  a story  of  plebeians  and  patricians, 
he  accepted  Cicero’s  and  Quintilian’s  concept  that  an 
orator  must  be  a good  man.9  That  Hilliard  himself  ful- 
filled this  requirement  seems  evident.  At  no  time,  he 
conscientiously  told  his  congressional  audience  in  1350, 
had  he  deviated  from  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.10 
Nor  did  he  change  in  the  years  that  followed,  The  Atlanta 
Constitution  observed  in  1322  that  "his  life  has  exempli- 
fied the  beauty  of  religion,  as  well  as  adorned  the  arena 
of  statesmanship*1*11 

Hilliard,  moreover,  possessed  the  essential  trait 
of  sincerity,  whenever  he  accepted  office,  states  Du 
Bose,  he  used  the  office  to  carry  out  tho  principles  which 
he  had  propounded  in  the  canvasses.12  But,  it  3hould  bfe 
noted,  his  constant  support  of  compromise  measures,  and 
his  extreme  vacillation  in  party  loyalty  caused  the 
opposition  to  question  his  integrity.  Despite  his  high 
praise  for  Hilliard’s  rhetorical  ability  and  influence, 

^Hilliard,  De  Vane:  a story  of  plebeians  and 

patricians.  I,  185. 

1QCong.  Globe.  51st  Cong.,  1st  Se33.,  486. 

11Atlanta  Constitution.  December  18,  1892. 

12Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  L.  Yancey. 


I,  187. 
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Richardson  noted* 

Hilliard  was  a Whig,  Hilliard  was  a Democrat, 
Hilliard  was  a Know-nothing,  Hilliard  was  states* 
rights,  Hilliard  was  sectional,  Hilliard  was  national, 
Hilliard  was  proslavery,  Hilliard  was  antislavery— 
how  could  he  be  consistent,  how  could  he  be  stead- 
fast? A lofty  ambition  plucked  him  on,  paltry 
scruples  plucked  him  back— assign  him  a place  if  you 
can,1® 

Hilliard  himself  confessed  to  his  friend  Benjamin  Gardner 
that  his  support  of  the  Buchanan  administration  “was  the 
greatest  mistake  of  his  life*"14 

Ihat  Hilliard’s  wavering  in  party  affiliation  was 
due  more  to  faulty  political  judgment  than  to  Instability 
of  purpose,  is  clearly  indicated  in  his  speeches,  ihe 
principles  which  constituted  his  philosophy  when  he  was 
a Whig  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  he  upheld 
as  a member  of  the  Democratic  and  the  Constitutional 
Unionist  party.  The  variations  which  occur  in  his  public 
utterances  are  differences  of  emphasis  and  adaptation, 
rather  than  of  ideas.  In  short,  while  Hilliard  sometimes 
lacked  sound  judgment  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics, 
he  rarely,  if  ever,  displayed  inconsistency  in  the  support 
of  his  cardinal  premises. 


^Richardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey— A Parallel," 

l4Benjamin  Gardner  to  Miss  Toccoa  Cozart,  April  7, 
1901,  Hilliard  Papers,  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History* 
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Closely  related  to  Hilliard* s 3tress  upon  a 
well-ordered  life  was  his  conviction  that  a speaker 
rrust  feel  with  the  heart  the  subject  which  he  discusses* 

Ihere  can  be  no  true  eloquence,  he  said  in  his  eulogy 
on  Webster,  "which  is  the  work  of  the  head;  the  heart 
must  originate  it,  or  it  has  no  greatness  at  all."15 
In  applying  this  principle  to  the  rhetoric  of  Clay, 

Hilliard,  in  his  eulogy  on  the  Kentuckian,  praised  the 
Senator's  deep  sensibility.  Since  Hilliard  himself  was 
"thoroughly  conscientious,"  states  Du  Bose,  he  experienced 
the  emotions  which  lie  hoped  to  arouse  In  the  audience.1® 

He  thus  spoke  from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 

Hot  only  is  the  ;?thos  of  a speaker  dependent  upon 
a well  disciplined  life  and  intellectual  sincerity, 
thought  Hilliard,  but  also  upon  a refinement  of  taste.  In 
support  of  this  principle,  ho  maintained  in  his  speech  on 
H abater  that  much  of  the  great  orator's  strength  stemmed 
from  his  acquaintance  with  classical  literature.  Suota  knowl- 
edge,  asserted  xlilliard,  "fertilizes  the  mind  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  never  fails  to  purify  and  elevate  the 

15t« 

Daniel  Wabster--HIs  Genius  and  Character," 

In  Hilliard,  Speeches  and  Addresses.  462. 

16 

Du  Bose,  llis  Life  and  Times  of  William  L. 

Yancey.  X,  262. 
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ta^fces•,,•I * * *-,7  But,  if  this  training  contributed  to 
Vseb3ter*a  rhetorical  of fectivaness,  it  perhaps  aided 
Hilliard  even  more.  I-’rom  his  early  days  at  South 
Carolina  College  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  avidly  read 
the  classics.  Eis  constant  companions  v;ere  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  Nor  was  his  study  limited  to  the  speeches  of 
the  great  orators.  He  assiduously  studied  the  works  of 
the  leading  ancient  historians,  philosophers,  dramatists, 
and  poets.  Coupled  with  this  knowledge  wa3  an  equally 
strong  insight  into  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the 
most  celebrated  English  authors. 

With  such  a background  Hilliard  naturally  3piced 
his  addresses  with  a decided  historical  and  literary 
flavor.  Equally  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
classical  training  gave  to  him  a cultural  bearing  which 
widened  his  sphere  of  influence.  A man  of  taste,  he 
numbered  among  his  close  friends,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Nathan  Appleton,  Edward  Everett,  William  C,  Prescott, 
George  ficknor,  and  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  "In  the  most 
select  social  circles  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,1* 
observed  Du  Bose,  Hilliard  ’’was  an  ornament."-^ 

I7” Daniel  Webster— His  Genius  and  Character," 

in  Hilliard,  Speeches  aad  Addresses.  469. 

13Du  Bose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  ’William  L. 

Yancey.  I,  186.  ' 
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Hilliard,  furthermore,  made  conaoloua  efforts 
within  the  speaking  situation  to  establish  his  own  author- 
ity and  character,  and  to  conciliate  his  listeners.  The 
following  excerpts  taken  from  a group  of  typical  addresses 
serve  to  illustrate  the  technique  which  he  used  in  setting 
forth  his  own  Intellectual  and  moral  integrity, 

I shall  enter  into  no  movement  of  a merely  party 
character,19 

I am  not,  in  a factious  spirit,  about  to  inquire 
whether  the  President  has  transcended  his  authority, 

I have  a loftier  purpose,  , , , I shall  speak  to 
this  question  in  a spirit  of  fairness, 20 

A question  of  greater  magnitude  has  not  come  up 
in  our  time}  and  in  addressing  myself  to  it,  I shall 
endeavor,  so  far  as  may  be  proper,  to  lose  sight  of 
ray  allegiance  to  party  or  section;  I shall  hope  to 
treat  it  as  a great  American  quest ion, 21 

A calmer  man  never  addressed  him  than  the  one 
who  now  rises  to  speak  upon  this  topic, 22 

A splendid  reputation  that  honors  the  country, 
to  say  the  least  of  it--a  splendid  reputation,  that 
throws  its  lustre  about  the  American  name— the 
golden  orb  of  which  is  already  setting  beneath  the 
horizon  of  time,  is  an  object  too  much  admired  by 
me,  at  least,  to  be  willing  to  see  a single  speck 
placed  upon  it  by  any  malignant  hand, 23 


19 "The  Oregon  Question,"  Cong.  Globe  and  Appendix. 
29th  Cong.,  1st  Seas.,  114.  

20"lhe  War  with  Mexico,”  ibid,.  2nd  Sess.,  227. 

21" Governments  for  the  New  Territories— The  North 
and  the  South,”  ibid. . 30th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  103. 

22" Slavery  and  the  Union,"  ibid. . 31st  Cong.. 

1st  Ses3. , 33.  * 

23" Vindication  of  Daniel  Webster,”  ibid. . 2nd 
Sess.,  687.  
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A slight  variation  of  the  above  approach  can  be 
seen  in  Milliards  method  of  correlating  his  views  with 
those  of  recognized  authorities*  Often  he  would  say, 
for  example,  something  to  this  effects  "If  I am  wrong 
in  this  Mr.  Johnson  is  wrong;  if  I am  wrong  in  that  Mr. 
Clayton  is  wrong*"2^  "This  amiable  weakness,"  observed 
the  Eufaula  Democrat,  "makes  %.  Hilliard  ...  a very 
pleasant  gentleman;  it  polishes  his  manners  • • • ; it 
softens  the  tone  of  his  voice;  it  makes  him  a great 
favorite  with  the  ladies."25 

The  strength  of  Hilliard’s  ethical  appeal,  however, 
was  not  altogether  the  result  of  his  adeptness  in  describ- 
ing his  feelings  with  the  spoken  word.  Perhaps  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously  he  exhibited  through  his 
bodily  activity,  eye  contact,  facial  expressions,  tone 
of  voice,  and  general  platform  manner  a good  emotional 
state.  Always  confident  and  poised,  he  generally  main- 
tained a good  attitude  toward  himself  and  toward  others.26 
In  one  respect,  however,  Hilliard,  as  has  been  noted,  was 

24sufauia  Democrat.  May  15,  1849. 

2 5 Ibid. 

mmrnmrnmimm 

26Hilliard  was  often  described  as  being  "self 
possessed."  See  Montgomery  Advertiser.  July  24,  1855, 
and  December  25,  1892;  Atlanta  JournaX.  December  19. 

1892;  Richardson,  "Hilliard  and  Yancey — A Parallel." 
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deficient*  He  had  an  "uncontrollable  love  of  applause"27 
a fault  which  could  be  detected  by  the  discerning  hearer* 
Whenever  his  speeches  failed  to  win  applause  he  could  not 
conceal  a dampened  spirit*  When  enthusiasm  greeted  his 
performances,  he  responded  with  an  equal  warmth.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  required  "an  occasion 
to  arouse  him  to  his  best  efforts*"28 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the 
persuasive  effect  of  Hilliard's  ethical  proof,  a safe 
assumption  is  that  it  materially  aided  the  speaker  in 
his  political  addresses*  Had  he  not  possessed  a high 
degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  strength  and  the  ability 
to  adapt  these  traits  to  the  audience,  the  force  of  his 
arguments  would  have  been  substantially  reduced* 

Hilliard's  use  of  logical  proof  was  likewise 
effective*  Rarely  employing  the  syllogism,  he  worked 
mainly  through  examples,  quotations,  comparisons,  gener- 
alizations, and  lines  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect, 
and  effect  to  cause*  Of  these  types  of  support,  the 

argument  from  authority  predominates*  Again  and  again 

, • 

the  papers  of  The  Federalist,  the  Constitution,  the 

27fiufaula  Democrat.  May  16,  1849.  For  a similar 
view  see  Smith,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  217. 

28American  Review.  X (December,  1849),  620* 
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founding  fathers,  and  Edmund  Burke  were  called  to  the 
witness  stand  to  corroborate  a point  which  Hilliard 
wished  to  make*  Similarly,  he  took  to  the  platform 
documented  accounts  of  speeches  which  he  hoped  to  refute* 
Through  this  eclectic  method  of  assembling  examples, 
comparisons,  and  quotations  to  substantiate  his  views, 
Hilliard  not  only  increased  the  force  of  his  arguments 
but  the  color  of  his  style*  ‘The  following  chart,  based 
upon  a typical  Hilliard  speech,29  will  suffice  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  he  relied  upon  history  and  literature 
as  a means  of  developing  hi3  logical  proof: 

Allusions 


Reference  a to  Anc  lent  History 

1*  Analogy  to  Roman  Empire 
2*  Analogy  to  Government  of  Greece 
3*  Reference  to  Gustavus  Adolphus 

4.  Reference  to  leadership  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Caesar 

5*  Cicero’s  speeoh  against  Verres 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

Quotations  from  English  Literature 

1*  Poem  by  Archbishop  Cranmer 
2.  Poem  by  Pope 
3*  Ode  by  Sir  William  Jones 
4*  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet 

5.  Shakespeare's  King  Lear 

6*  Lord  Mansfield  on  popularity 
7*  One  of  Burke’s  letters  on  regicide 
peace 


29,1  The  American  Government,”  in  Hilliard, 
Speeches  and  Addresses.  357-382* 
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8.  Line  from  Berkeley’s  verse  on  "time" 

9.  Statement  by  Prince  James 

Allusions  to  American  History 

1,  Columbus’  voyage  to  America 

2 • The  crossing  of  the  wayf lower 

3*  Analysis  of  Washington 

4*  Franklin’s  request  for  prayer  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention 

5.  Hamilton  on  state  rights 

6.  Grimke  of  South  Carolina  on  the 
importance  of  the  Hew  Testament 

7.  Tenth  Article  of  the  Constitution 

unidentified  quo tati ons  from  Literature 

• ’ \ 

If  such  a method — as  in  Hilliard’s  "American  Government" 
speech  in  which  twenty-seven  references  and  allusions  to 
history,  the  Bible,  and  literature  wore  made— was  not 
characterized  by  originality  of  thought  and  elaborate 
arguments,  it  had  the  saving  merit  of  simplicity  and  force 
which  evidence  and  tradition  bring* 

Arguments  from  cause  to  effect  and  effect  to  cause 
were  also  an  integral  part  of  Hilliard’s  logical  appeal. 
Throughout  the  campaign  of  1860  he  prophesied  that  the 
election  of  a Black  Republican  (cause)  would  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  (effect).  Moreover,  he  never 
failed  to  remind  his  hearers  in  the  North  that  the  state 
of  uneasiness  in  the  South  (effect)  was  a natural  result 
of  the  abolitionist  crusade  (cause). 

The  public  utterances  of  Hilliard  show  clearly, 
then,  that  while  he  understood  the  principles  of  logio,  he 
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nevertheless  chose  to  avoid  long  chains  of  reasoning  and 

syllogisms*  His  poetical  temperament,  reenforced  by  his 

interest  in  scholarship,  led  him  to  a constant  use  of 

analogies  and  historical  testimony*  This  fact  prompted 

the  Eufaula  Democrat  to  remark  in  1849 t 

It  is  a pity  Congress  does  not  employ  him  to 
make  4th  of  July  speeches.  He  seems  to  think  it  is 
his  duty  whenever  he  addresses  his  constituents  to 
refresh  their  recollections  of  Yorktcwn  and  Saratoga, 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sutawj  and  since  the  war  with  Mexico, 
he  gives  splendid  descriptions  of  Monterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  Cerro  Gordo  and  the  battle  of  the  city  of 
Mexico*  We  in  the  district  have  no  need  of  an 
American  historian*  .Sven  the  flowery  pages  of 
Weems  would  seem  tame  and  dull  to  him  who  has  listened 
to  the  glowing  eloqTience  of  Mr*  Hilliard* 30 

By  utilizing  convincing  historical  evidence,  Hilliard 

placed  his  speeches  upon  a strong  logical  basis* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  generally  used 

logical  proof  with  effect,  Hilliard  sometimes  offered 

inadequate  solutions  to  the  problem  which  he  outlined* 

Ke  thoroughly  understood  the  issues  and  had  a "prescience 

of  statesmanship"31  which  enabled  him  to  predict  the 

course  of  future  events;  yet  he  often  erred  in  finding 

the  appropriate  means  to  satisfy  the  need.  His  role  in 

the  1860  campaign,  for  example,  was  significant*  Aware 


o0Eufaula  Democrat.  May  15,  1849* 

31Mellen,  "Henry  W,  Hilliard  and  William  L* 
Yancey,"  loc.  cit * , 37* 
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of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  Union,  he  eloquently 
warned  his  Northern  and  Southern  audiences  to  turn  back 
the  Republican  crusade*  Despite  this  accurate  analysis 
of  the  crucial  political  questions  confronting  the  Union, 
he  looked  to  the  inept  Constitutional  Unionist  party  as 
the  remedy  for  the  country's  ills* 

Not  content  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  force  of 
his  character  and  the  logic  of  his  argument,  Hilliard 
often  attemped  to  arouse  the  emotions  of  his  auditors. 

The  issues,  the  audience,  the  occasion,  and  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  speaker  account  for  his  frequent  and  effective 
use  of  this  form  of  proof*  ^ ihe  principal  drives  to  which 
he  appealed  most  often  were  self-preservation,  altruism, 
and  the  status  quo*  The  first  of  these  impelling  motives 
—self  preservation— was  the  basis  of  Hilliard's  strong 
attachment  to  the  Union.  Aware  of  the  dire  consequences 
which  would  follow  the  destruction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
unionism*  The  waving  American  flag,  as  it  could  be  seen 
on  foreign  soil,  was  eulogised  repeatedly  as  a symbol  of 
America's  strength  at  home  and  prestige  abroad*  This 
tribute,  however,  was  often  not  an  end  in  itself*  His 
purpose  was  to  prepare  the  audience  for  a motivating  plea 
based  upon  fear— a plea  depicting  the  suffering  which 
would  take  place  when  the  flag,  no  longer  floated  over  a 
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united  America.  Speaking  in  Boston  in  1860,  Hilliard, 
after  reminding  his  audience  that  he  had  seen  the  symbol 
of  his  country  waving  in  foreign  lands,  said:  "What  a 

glorious  piece  of  bunting  it  was.  Let  the  enemies  of  that 
flag  at  the  North  and  the  South  be  cut  down}  let  it  stream 
forever  as  the  flag  of  these  United  States."32 

Hilliard  furthermore  appealed  to  the  self  preser- 
vation drive  in  his  discussion  of  property.  In  his  stump 
orations  he  told  the  farmers  and  plantation  owners  of  the 
South  that  they  could  not  afford  to  take  action  which 
migit  result  in  the  loss  of  the  national  market  for  cotton. 
More  specifically,  they  could  not  reopen  the  African  slave 
trade,  nor  follow  a policy  of  secession.  Hilliard  likewise 
insisted  in  telling  the  mechanics,  business  men,  and 
manufacturers  of  the  North  that  their  economic  stability 
depended  upon  the  preservation  of  a conservative  national 
government. 

ihe  appeal  to  the  drive  of  altruism  was  also  an 
important  instrument  of  psychological  proof.  An  itinerant 
preacher  as  well  as  a statesman,  Hilliard  was  prompted  in 
almost  every  public  address  to  arouse  the  nobler  sentiments 
of  his  audience.  Following  the  Mexican  War,  for  example, 
he  recommended  a lenient  treaty  of  peace.  Similarly,  he 

32Boston  Dally  Courier.  October  26,  1860. 
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asked  Congress  to  show  a spirit  of  tolerance  toward  the 
Pope  in  1848,  and  toward  the  American  Indians  in  1851. 
Particularly  important,  furthermore,  was  his  constant 
plea  for  justice  with  respect  to  Southern  rights.  All 
that  the  South  asked  for,  he  said  in  Congress  and  in  the 
North,  was  fair  play.  During  the  discussion  on  the  crucial 
question  relating  to  the  admission  of  California,  Hilliard 
declared: 

Deal  with  us  justly,  meet  us  in  the  spirit  which 
animated  the  men  who  sat  side  by  side  in  the  convention 
which  established  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live; 
recognize  us  as  a kindred  people;  admit  our  claims 
to  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a common 
government;  legislate  for  this  whole  country  as  your 
country  in  all  its  amplitude,  and  you  will  find  us 
ready  to  go  on  with  you  in  the  great  future  which 
opens  before  us,  prepared  to  share  your  fortunes,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  which 
it  may  bring. 33 

Perhaps  the  basic  drive  which  Hilliard  utilized 
most  was  that  of  the  status  quo.  A conservative  throughout 
his  life,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  leading  protago- 
nists of  change — the  secessionists  and  the  abolitionists. 

He  repeatedly  played  upon  the  theme  of  security  which,  he 
argued,  could  be  found  only  in  the  status  quo.  Typical  of 
the  appeals  which  he  employed  in  encouraging  his  audience 
to  stand  by  the  present  system  is  the  following  passage 
in  opposition  to  reopening  the  African  slave  trade: 


globe.  31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  361. 
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But  it  is  wiser  to  stand  where  v e are— to  agitate 
the  subject  of  repeal  is  to  present  a question  which 
will  array  us  against  each  other  at  home,  and  weaken 
us  in  the  face  of  the  enemies  of  our  institutions. 

...  Today  we  enjoy  the  highest  prosperity;  a more 
attractive  picture  of  peaceful  industry — of  happy 
homos— of  refinement —of  cultivation— of  abounding 
wealth— of  all  that  constitutes  the  noblest  civiliza- 
tion, was  never  afforded  in  the  unfolding  cycles  of 
human  progress,  from  the  time  when  upon  the  plains 
of  the  East,  Society  first  appeared,  running  through 
the  golden  ages  of  the  world  till  now— than  that 
which  the  Southern  States  present,  and  we  trust  that 
nothing  will  occur  to  cloud  its  glory.34 

Despite  his  conservative  nature,  Hilliard  on  occasion 
used  the  impelling  drive  of  change.  For  the  moat  part, 
however,  the  change  represented  nothing  more  than  a return 
to  the  status  quo.  He  stumped  the  country  for  Henry 
Harrison  and  Zachary  Taylor,  for  example,  not  only  because 
they  were  fthig  candidates  for  the  presidency,  but  because 
they,  in  Hilliard1 s opinion,  represented  a return  to  the 
constitutional  form  of  government  which  Andrew  Jackson 
and  James  K.  Polk  had  forsaken. 

Emotional  proof  not  related  to  motivation  appears 
much  less  frequently  in  Hilliard's  orations.  When  he 
aroused  feelings  of  fear,  love,  anger,  indignation,  mild- 
ness, benevolence,  emulation,  or  pity,  he  usually  did  so  in 
connection  with  the  basic  drives.  Appeals  to  fear  and 
indignation,  for  instance,  were  subordinated  to  the  drive 
of  self  preservation.  Appeals  to  mildness,  benevolence. 


34Hilliard,  Spirit  of  Liberty,  25-26. 
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pity,  and  love,  on  the  other  hand,  were  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the 
audience,  A combination  of  these  emotions  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  advocacy  of  the  status  quo* 

Understanding  the  psychological  principles  of 
persuasion,  Hilliard  effectively  employed  pathetic  proof 
to  reenforce  the  strength  of  his  three  basic  arguments: 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  of  Southern  rights,  and  of 
the  Constitution*  If  he  relied  more  upon  the  impelling 
motives  than  upon  other  forma  of  emotional  proof.  It  was 
because  he  viewed  his  political  speeches  a3  attempts  to 
motivate* 

That  Hilliard  adapted  his  ethical,  logical,  and  ^ 

i 

pathetic  proofs  to  suit  his  particular  audience  is  clearly 
evident  from  a study  of  his  speeches*  The  addresses 
delivered  in  Congress  and  in  tho  free  states,  for  instance, 
followed  a strong  aggressive -defensive  policy*  Because  of 

his  acknowledged  support  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 

♦ 

he  felt  safe  in  taking  a bold  Southern  rights  stand  when 
speaking  to  the  people  of  the  North*  The  emphasis  of  the 
addresses  presented  to  Alabamians  and  to  Southerners  in 
general,  on  the  other  hand,  was  on  moderation*  Likewise 
Hilliard* s method  was  to  speak  aggressively  in  Congress  and 
in  the  North  so  that  he  could  In  turn  speak  soothingly  in 
the  slave  states* 
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Not  only  did  Hilliard  adapt  his  arguments  to  the 
North  and  the  South  as  a whole,  but  he  did  so  in  the 
individual  states  and  sections  within  a state#  When 
speaking  in  New  York  in  1860,  for  example,  he  tied  in 
his  appeals  with  the  political  conditions  of  that  state# 
Seward  rather  than  Lincoln,  therefore,  received  the  brunt 
of  his  attack#  Breckinridge  and  Douglas,  moreover,  were 
praised  since  it  was  the  desire  of  the  conservatives  to 
establish  a fusionist  ticket#  Another  case  in  point 
occurred  in  the  campaign  of  1856#  Hilliard’s  forms  of 
proof  in  the  unionist  stronghold  of  North  Alabama  differed 
in  degree  if  not  in  kind  from  those  employed  in  the  Black 
Belt  region# 

Nor  did  Hilliard  forget  the  ladles  who  crowded 
the  balcony  to  hoar  him  speak#  Always  aware  of  their 
presence  and  flattered  by  the  attention  they  gave  him, 
Hilliard  strove  to  include  them  in  his  discussion#  Often 
he  concluded  his  address  with  a gracious  appeal  to  the 
ladies  to  pray  that  right  and  justice  might  prevail* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Hilliard’s  method  of 
adaptation  was  effective,  he  sometimes  erred  in  over- 
estimating his  listener’s  grasp  of  the  literary  and  histori- 
cal analogy#  One  writer  recalled  a speech  in  which 
Hilliard  "compared  Mr.  Yancey  to  Achilles  'sulking  in  his 
tent,’  when  he  should  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
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host  which  was  beleaguering  Troy,"  and  in  which  he  "recited 
a few  lines  from  Pope’s  Homer*"35  Said  the  critic;  "I  am 
sure  that  half  his  audience  had  never  heard  of  Achilles, 
and  did  not  understand  the  application  of  Pope’s  verses*"35 
This  criticism  is  perhaps  overdrawn,  but  it  is  significant 
in  showing  that  lilliard’s  classical  allusions  sometimes 
misaed  their  mark* 

The  same  care  which  Hilliard  displayed  in  selecting 
his  basic  speeoh  premises  and  arguments  was  also  evident 
in  his  use  of  the  second  part  of  rhetoric --arrangement* 
Despite  the  fact  that  time  often  prevented  extensive 
preparation,  he  rarely  failed  to  organise  his  ideas  in  a 
succinct  manner*  As  a general  rule,  the  introduction  of 
each  address  prepared  the  audienoe  for  the  discussion  that 
was  to  follow,  the  body  set  forth  the  arguments,  and  the 
conclusion  contained  appeals  for  action*  The  finished 
product  was  characterized,  therefore,  by  a high  degree  of 
unity* 

Whether  or  not  Hilliard  used  a detailed  Introduction 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  audience,  and 
the  occasion*  In  his  congressional  speeches,  for  example, 
he  usually  came  to  the  point  under  discussion  with  but  a 

35Montgomery  Advertiser.  December  25,  1892. 

35Ibid> 
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minimum  of  preparatory  remarks.  A similar  pattern  was 
followed  in  his  Alabama  stump  orations.  Par  more  elaborate 
were  the  introductions  of  his  speeches  in  the  North  and 
his  special  occasional  addresses*  The  common  ground 
technique  along  with  such  other  conciliatory  devices  were 
often  used  to  nark  the  beginning  of  his  Northern  dis- 
coursos*-^  Consider  the  opening  remarks,  for  example,  which 
appear  in  his  speech  "On  American  Industry"  delivered  in 
New  York  in  October,  1850: 

I come  to  you  from  a distant  state— a state  known 
to  you  mainly,  so  far,  by  its  agriculture,  yet  not 
wanting  in  mineral  resources,  and  already  engaged 
successfully  In  manufactures*  But,  coming  from  that 
state  to  this  emporium  of  commerce — the  city  which  has 
already  outstripped  ©very  city  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  which  is  destined  soon  to  rival  the  great 
metropolis  of  England  Itself — coming  to  this  city, 

I feel  there  are  some  considerations  which  bind  us 
together  in  common  sympathy* 

I can,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  there  is  so 
much  all  around  you  to  Interest  you,  advert  to  but  one 
or  two  of  these  considerations*  The  first  of  these  is, 
that  we  belong  to  the  same  country;  we  are  all 
Americans;  we  are  all  citizens  of  one  government*  I 
come  from  a state  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico , and  I am  now  in  a city  belonging  to  a great 
state  washed  by  the  St*  Lawrence,  and  stand  thi3 
evening  in  a building  against  which  the  waves  of  New 
York  Bay  break;  yet  the  broad  expanse  which  stretches 
between  New  York  and  Alabama,  between  your  home  and 
my  home,  is  our  oommon  country.  Every  part  of  It— 
every  plain,  and  mountain,  and  stream,  and  village, 
and  city,  all  belong  to  us;  and  over  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  the  same  great  and  beneficent  political  system 
spreads  its  majestic  proport ions*®^ 


American  Industry,"  in  Hilliard.  Speeches  and 
Addresses.  348-349* 
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A favorite  type  of  approach  employed  by  Hilliard 
in  his  speeches  on  special  occasions  was  an  example  drawn 
from  history  and  literature*  The  opening  references  taken 
from  three  typical  addresses  illustrate  this  method*  He 
alluded  to  Iviark  Antony  in  his  eulogy  on  Harrison,  to 
Pericles  in  his  speech  on  Clay,  and  to  Xerxes  in  his 
Commencement  Address  at  the  University  of  Virginia* 

The  manner  in  which  Hilliard  closed  his  addresses 
was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  chief  purpose  in 
speaking  was  to  actuate*  Formal  summaries  were  rare  in 
his  speeches  to  convince*  Desirous  to  end  on  a high  note 
of  persuasion,  he  concluded  frequently  with  an  appeal  to 
one  or  more  of  the  basic  drives.  The  following  passage 
drawn  from  his  speech  on  The  Spirit  of  Liberty  is  indicative 

of  the  stimulating  value  of  Hilliard^  closing  pleas: 

\ 

Virginia  yet  leads  the  way  in  the  path  of  empire j 
she  led  our  armies  in  the  revolution}  she  ruled  the 
republic  in  its  days  of  peril  and  doubt;  and  3he 
still  asserts  her  dominion  over  us  through  this 
University*  So  long  as  she  rules  by  the  arts  which 
she  has  heretofore  employed;  so  long  as  she  keeps 
enshrined  in  her  own  heart,  the  spirit  of  Liberty; 
we  will  yield  her  willing  homage,  and  greet  her  by 
the  title  which  she  pre-eminently  merits— the 
proudest  title  ever  given  to  any  State — that  of  the 
greatest  of  T’ree  Commonweal the J*Q 

Such  a conclusion,  containing  a blend  of  ethical  and 

emotional  appeals,  doubtless  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 


38Hilliard,  The  Spirit  of  Liberty.  33* 
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the  audienoe  the  central  theme  of  the  dig  course-- liberty. 

In  organizing  the  body  of  his  speeches  Hilliard 
used  the  common  types  of  idea  sequence:  chronological, 

topical  or  selective,  and  logical.  Not  infrequently  these 
methods  were  combined  within  a given  discourse.  In  such 
cases  the  main  ideas  followed  a sequence  order,  but  the 
points  were  selectively  chosen  and  logically  developed. 

The  past  was  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting 
the  present,  and  the  present,  in  turn,  wa3  examined  as  a 
means  of  predicting  the  course  of  future  events.  As 
Hilliard  moved  from  one  point  to  another  in  his  outline, 
he  took  care  through  transitions  and  summaries  to  keep 
clearly  before  his  listener  and  reader  the  immediate  topic 
under  consideration. 

An  outline  of  one  of  Hilliard’s  typical  congression- 
al speeches  follows.39  Although  the  material,  for  the  most 
part,  is  presented  as  it  occurs  In  the  address,  some  of 
the  statements  are  paraphrased. 

INTRODUCTION 

I.  "Some  days  since  we  had  a message  from  the 
President  transmitting  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  with  Mexico.  That  message  was 
unworthy  of  the  high  source  from  which  it 

39,1  Review  of  the  Policy  of  President  Polk," 

Gong.  Globe  and  Appendix.  30th  Cong. , 1st  Sees. , 938-943. 
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came;  it  wanted  dignity;  it  was  totally 
destitute  of  that  elevation  of  sentiment 
which  ought  to  characterize  such  a state 
paper.  It  was  written  in  a boastful  spirit, 
and  proclaimed  the  success  of  our  policy, 
without  a single  allusion  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  or  a passing  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  patriotism  of  the  dead  who  fell  under 
the  flag  of  our  country,  or  to  the  living 
who  brought  it  back  in  triumph.  ...  In  the 
very  spirit  of  a hard  dealer,  he  boasts  of 
the  advantages  which  he  has  won,  by  tearing 
from  a feeble  neighbor  some  of  her  finest 
territories,  and  adding  them  to  our  own 
possessions. 

II.  "In  commenting  on  the  message,  I shall  observe 
the  same  order  of  subjects  as  is  observable  in 
the  document  itself.  It  treats  of  the  past, 
it  exhibits  the  present,  and  it  invites  us  to 
look  at  the  future.  I shall  pursue  the  same 
order.” 

DISCUSSION 

I.  “What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the 
administration  came  into  power?" 

A.  The  financial  status  of  the  nation  was  strong. 
1.  "We  were  almost  free  of  debt." 

2*  "Public  credit,  which  was  drooping,  was 
fully  re-established,  and  every  great 
interest  in  the  country  was  in  a high 
state  of  prosperity." 

B.  "Our  relations  with  the  whole  world  were 
pacific." 

1.  Ihere  were  no  grave  threats  to  peace. 

2.  Texas  and  Oregon  "became  prominent  only 
because  of  the  manner  In  which  they 

were  treated  by  Sir.  Polk's  administration." 

II.  What  have  been  the  results  of  Polk's  foreign 
policy? 

A,  We  are  now  burdened  with  a public  debt 
totalling  150  million  dollars. 

B,  Slavery  agitation  resulting  from  the  Mexican 
War  threatens  to  divide  the  Union. 

1.  "The  territory  which  we  have  acquired 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  spread  throughout  Its  thirty 
states;  yet,  in  the  organization  of 
territorial  governments,  it  is  sought 
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by  one  portion  of  the  people  to  secure 
the  whole  advantage  of  our  new  acquisi- 
tions  to  their  exclusive  benefit * 

2.  If  tranquillity  Is  to  be  restored, 
legislators  must  understand  the  tirue 
authority  of  Congress  over  the  terri- 
tories. 

a)  "Congress  possesses  exclusive  power 
to  legislate  for  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.” 

b)  "While  Congress  possesses  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  legislate,  that  power 
is  by  no  means  an  unlimited  one." 

c)  "Congress  is  not,  in  its  legislation 
for  the  Territories,  to  look  to  their 
welfare  alone,  but  is  bound  to  regard 
the  good  of  the  parties  Interested 

In  the  ownership  of  the  Territories." 

3.  The  true  solution  to  the  problem  is  the 
restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  to  the  Paoific  Ocean. 

III.  The  Whigs,  if  elected,  will  abide  by  the  great 
principles  which  are  essential  to  liberty. 

A.  Unlike  the  Democrats  under  the  leadership  of 
Polk,  the  Whigs  are  opposed  to  the  wreckless 
use  of  the  veto  power. 

1.  "Patrick  Henry's  opposition  to  the 
executive  feature  of  our  political  system" 
seems  sound  in  li$it  of  Polk's  willing- 
ness to  usurp  authority* 

2.  Alexander  Hamilton  argued  that  the  veto 
power  was  designed  to  be  used  as  a 
defensive,  rather  than  an  aggressive 
measure. 

3.  Judge  Story,  In  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  agrees  with  HamiltorPs 
position. 

4.  Burke  pointed  out  that  the  veto  power, 
which  could  often  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  people,  had  not  been 
used  in  Great  Britain  since  1692. 

B.  "The  Democratic  party  is  committed  to  a policy 
which  leads  to  aggression,  war  and  conquest, 
while  the  Whigs  desire  to  preserve  peace  with 
all  the  world,  to  stimulate  the  industry, 

and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country." 
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1.  The  Whigs  do  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  to  war  in  order  to 
extend  the  territory  or  Increase  the 
weal  til  and  power  of  the  United  States, 

2,  Cass  embodies  the  principles  of  war; 
Taylor,  the  principles  of  peace. 


CONCLUSION 

"It  13  a glorious  spectacle  to  see  such  a man  as 
Taylor  called  to  administer  the  government:  he 

rises  far  above  party;  he  looks  into  the  open 
Constitution  for  his  guide.  Men  of  all  creeds 
welcome  him,  and  invoke  God's  blessing  upon  his 
task.  With  a slight  change  of  words,  we  may  apply 
to  him  the  celebrated  prophecy  which  hailed  the 
advent  of  a British  sovereign  whose  reign  opened 
under  auspices  promising  to  advance  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  realm: 

■ « * : ' ’ ■ * 

tt,In  his  days  every  man  shall  eat  In  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his 
neighbors. 

i,'  * 

Hilliard's  speeches,  it  may  be  said  in  summary, 

were  generally  characterized  by  a unity  which  comes  from 

singleness  of  purpose,  a clarity  which  stems  from  a small 

number  of  main  ideas  (usually  three  or  four)  properly 

arranged,  and  n coherence  which  results  from  a judicious 

use  of  transitions  and  connecting  links, 

> * * . 

The  force  of  Hilliard's  arguments  was  enhanced  not 

only  by  an  effective  organization  but  also  by  the  clear, 

simple,  and  picturesque  language  in  which  his  ideas  were 

clothed.  He  achieved  simplicity  through  word  choice  and 

arrangement.  Despite  his  love  of  the  classics  and  his 

knowledge  of  Latin,  he  leaned  heavily  upon  short,  simple 
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words.  The  following  passage  which  occurs  in  his  speech 
on  " Review  of  the  Policy  of  President  Polk”  illustrates 
this  practice: 

It  is  high  time  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  country-- to  call  on  the  people  to  save  this 
glorious  structure  reared  by  the  men  of  the 
Revolution;  for  we  can  not  be  insensible  to  the 
responsibility  of  our  position;  all  the  past  appeals 
to  us — voices  from  the  battlefields  where  liberty 
struck,  from  the  senate  chambers  where  liberty 
spoke,  call  on  us  to  be  faith ful  to  our  great  trust; 
and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  seem  to  press 
into  our  presence  with  silent  but  beseeching  faces, 
and  implore  us  to  save  our  country  in  this  crisis. 

If  we  ever  intend  to  rescue  the  country  from  the 
perils  which  invest  it,  we  ought  to  do  it  now,40 

This  paragraph,  typical  of  Hilliard* s congressional  speech- 
es and  stump  orations,  contains  a large  percentage  of  one 
syllable  words.  Out  of  a total  of  120  words,  two-thirds 
are  made  up  of  four  letters  or  less. 

The  sentence  structure  of  Hilliard's  addresses, 
as  might  be  expected*  varied  with  the  topic  and  the  occasion. 
Loose  sentences,  for  example,  abound  in  his  deliberative 
orations,  while  periodic  structures—  consciously  developed— 
were  freely  used  in  his  special  occasional  addresses. 

In  contrast  to  the  short,  curt  style  of  most 
twentieth  century  orators,  Hilliard’s  periods  are  often 
lengthy,  A detailed  study  of  seven  congressional  speeches 
reveals  that  the  average  length  of  the  sentences  ranges 


4QIbid. . 940, 
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from  twenty-three  to  thirty  words.^  This  average  is 

42 

considerably  higher  in  the  printed  epideictic  addresses. 
Notwithstanding  the  lengthy  nature  of  the  periods,  they 
were  seldom  awkward.  Nor  were  they  at  any  time  nebulous 
in  meaning.  In  short,  the  words  fit  nicely  together  and 
the  pauses  are  natural.^3  The  language  thU3  exhibits  an 
excellent  oral  quality.  The  following  passage,  in  praise 
of  Webster’s  'Second  Reply  to  Hayne,1  typifies  Hilliard’s 
preference  for  long,  but  clear  sentences  which  "listen 
well"* 

Never  to  the  people  of  Athens,  nor  to  the  Senate 
of  Rome,  nor  to  the  British  Parliament,  were  nobler 
words  addressed.  That  speech  will  stand  when  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol  in  which  it  was  uttered  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  when  the  granite  column  on 
Bunker  Hill  is  leveled  by  time,  and  when  these  proud 
states  may  no  longer  constitute  a great  confederacy. 
The  sentiment  with  which  that  speech  closes  is  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people;  they  have  learned 
It  by  heart;  future  generations  will  utter  it  with 
glowing  patriotism  and  irrepressible  enthusiasm; 
and  every  where  throughout  the  wide-spread  borders 
of  the  republic  the  great  popular  cry  will  be,  in 
all  times  when  liberty  is  in  danger  or  the  Union 
threatened  with  disruption,  "Liberty  and  Union;  now 
and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.  "44 


4Ifhe  median  length  is  twenty-three,  and  the  mean 

is  29.4. 

4^The  average  length  of  The  Spirit  of  Liberty . for 
example,  ranges  from  a median  of  thirty-one  to  a mean  of 
forty  words. 

43Cne  writer  said  of  Hilliard's  speeches:  "Every 

word  was  fitted  into  its  place  with  the  titmost  precision." 
Atlanta  J ournal . December  19,  1892. 

^^"Massachusetts  and  the  Union,"  in  Hilliard, 
Speeches  and  Addresses.  346-347. 
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Convinced  that  effective  language  control  could 
not  be  achieved  merely  through  simplicity  of  structure, 
Hilliard  chose  to  color  his  style  with  ornamentation* 

Since,  as  he  said  in  his  speech  on  "The  Life  and  Genius 
of  Daniel  Webster,”  ”there  can  be  no  true  eloquence  which 
is  not  in  some  way  allied  to  poetry, he  himself  repeated- 
ly used  figures  of  speech  and  thought  drawn  from  nature* 

The  fury  of  the  sea  and  the  grandeur  and  ruggedness  of 
mountains  were  often  invoked  to  give  emphasis  and  sublimity 
to  his  ideas.  Courageous  statesmen,  he  said  in  his  address 
on  "The  American  Government,"  "are  like  islands  in  great 
streams,  covered  for  a time  with  mire  and  the  confused 
deposit  of  the  turbid  waters;  this  only  serves  to  increase 
their  fertility.  • • • "46  His  reliance  upon  the  sea  as 
a source  for  his  figures  can  also  be  seen  in  the  following 
excerpt  taken  from  a congressional  speech: 

The  tide  has  been  rising  higher  and  higher,  until, 
sir,  we  begin  to  feel  the  spray  breaking  over  the 
very  embankments  which  surround  us*  Our  moral 
condition  at  the  South  resembles  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  Holland,  where  dikes,  thrown  up  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  hardly  protect  the  habitations  of 
man  against  the  incursions  of  the  sea*47 


45"Daniel  Webster--His  Genius  and  Character," 
ibid..  462. 

46«TTie  American  Government,"  ibid. . 370* 

47Cong.  Globe  and  Appendix.  30th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 

105* 
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Other  forms  of  nature,  too,  provided  a source  from  which 
Hilliard  could  draw  his  analogies.  To  show  that  the  Union 
was  in  grave  peril,  he  noted  in  his  speech  on  the  admission 
of  California  that  "The  events  of  an  hour  may  destroy  the 
noblest  fabrics.  The  oak,  through  whose  branches  the 
tempest  has  swept  for  a century,  yields  up  its  strength  to 
a single  flash  of  the  lightning,"48 

On  occasion  Hilliard’s  similes  and  metaphors  took 
the  form  of  pungent  sarcasm.  For  the  most  part,  this 
figure  of  thought  was  held  in  reserve  to  be  used  only  when 
circumstances  demanded  it.  When  called  forth,  however,  it 
had  a devastating  effect.  The  American  Review  observed  in 
1849  s 


He  (HilliardJ  ever  deals  justly  and  liberally  with 
an  opponent.  But  when  provoked  by  any  low  or  unfair 
attack  his  sarcasm  is  irresistible.  Keen  as  the 
blade  of  Saladin,  it  cuts  to  the  quick  or  leaves 
excoriations  that  smart  through  life.  In  his  wielding 
it  is  a fearful  weapon,  never  used  unless  deserved, 
but  when  used  scathing  to  an  unmeasured  degree,49 

Two  instances  clearly  show  hew  Hilliard  used  sarcasm  to 

strike  back  at  his  opponents.  At  one  appointment  in  the 

campaign  of  1851,  he  alluded  to  the  action  of  Yancey’s 

friends  who  carried  a canon  from  place  to  place  and  fired 


48Cong.  Globe.  31st  Cong,,  1st  Sess.,  361, 

49American  Review.  X (December,  1849),  620.  For 
a similar  view  see  the  Montgomery  Advertiser.  July  24, 
1855. 
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it  in  order  to  disturb  Hilliard*  Said  hes  "Mr,  Yancey 
and  the  gun  are  alike.  Hie  gun  is  big,  and  30  is  Mr* 

Yancey;  but  I am  not  afraid  of  either,  as  they  both  fire 
blank  cartridges,"50  The  second  instance  occurred  at  a 
banquet  celebrating  the  victory  of  James  Pugh  in  1849, 

In  his  speech  Hilliard  likened  the  efforts  of  his  opponents 
to  a game  of  cards,  saying  "The  best  trump  of  my  adver- 
saries was  reserved  for  the  last,  and  loj  it  turned  up  a 
knave."51 

Those  who  heard  Hilliard  speak  liked  his  style. 

One  contemporary  described  his  diction  as  "classic,  facile 

c» 

and  fervent"  another  called  it  "rich  and  glowing,"1' 
Commenting  on  Hilliard's  stump  orations  In  the  congression- 
al campaign  of  1849,  the  American  Review  observed:  "Many 

of  his  speeches,  during  his  late  canvass,  in  grandeur  of 
style,  indignant  declamation,  wit,  and  burning  sarcast , 
would  have  earned  him  distinction  among  the  first  orators 
of  any  day  or  country,"54  Most  observers  agreed  with  the 

50Mellen,  "Henry  W.  Hilliard  and  William  L* 

Yancey,"  loc.  clt. . 48, 

51 

‘‘‘Montgomery  Alabama  Dally  Journal . August  15,  1349, 

®®Atlanta  Constitution.  December  18,  1892* 

53Eufaula  Democrat.  May  15,  1849. 

54 American  Review,  X (December,  1849),  620, 
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following  sentiment 3 expressed  by  the  Montgomery  Advertiser 
on  Hilliard  In  1855:  "He  la  a very  persuasive  speaker, 

charming  you  by  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  easy, 
uninterrupted  flow  of  well  constructed  sentences,  and  the 
aptness  and  beauty  of  his  metaphors* tt 55  This  statement, 
coming  from  the  opposition  press,  points  up  clearly 
Hilliard’s  ability  to  use  an  impressive  style. 

What  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concerning  Hilliard’s 
method  of  speech  preparation  and  delivery?  Evidence  here 
is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  that  which  relates  to  the 
content,  organization,  and  3tyle  of  his  addresses*  In 
fact,  there  are  no  extant  reports  of  the  steps  which  he 
followed  in  composing  his  speeches*  Unfortunately,  Hilliard 
is  scarcely  on  record  as  to  his  own  methods* 

From  his  conversations  with  those  who  often  listened 
to  Hilliard’s  stump  orations,  Peter  A.  Brannon,  Military 
Archivist  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  concludes  that  Hilliard  consistently  employed  the 
extemporaneous  method  of  delivery.56  With  meticulous  care 
he  prepared  his  speeches  in  advance,  but  the  material  and 
its  arrangement  was  sufficiently  fluid  to  enable  him  to 

55Montgomery  Advertiser.  July  24,  1855. 

cr 

information  given  the  writer,  Juno  11,  1952,  at 
Montgomery,  in  interview  with  Peter  A*  Brannon. 
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57 

speak  from  notes  rather  than  from  a manuscript*  Thus, 
his  addresses  were  not  nthe  meditations  of  the  closet 
reproduced  on  the  platform* "58  Indeed,  no  other  method 
would  have  been  suitable  to  the  oratory-loving  people  of 
Alabama.  They  wanted  to  study  the  speaker — his  facial  , 
expressions,  his  voice,  his  bodily  activity,  and  his  mental 
agility*  He  who  could  not  speak  extemporaneously,  there- 
fore, doubtless  failed  to  impress  the  Alabama  audience* 
Hilliard’s  preference  for  the  extempore  method, 
reenforced  by  his  mental  faculties  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge, made  him  particularly  effective  in  debate*  He  could 
think  rapidly  on  his  feet,  and  he  knew  how  to  defend  and 
attack*  In  one  of  the  early  joint  discussions  of  the  1849 
Congressional  campaign,  his  opponent,  James  Pugh,  succeeded 
In  putting  him  on  the  defensive.  A member  of  that  audience 
declared  that  Hilliard’s  retorts  were  so  poignant  that  they 
elicited  rounds  of  applause*59 

A more  interesting  account  of  Hilliard’s  ability  to 
offset  the  apparent  advantage  of  an  opponent  is  given  by 
William  R.  Smith*  During  the  canvass  of  1851,  Yancey 
consistently  used  the  terra  "God  of  Battles"  with  telling 

57Ibid. 

58Montgomery  Advertiser.  December  18,  1892* 
59Garrett,  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men  In  Alabama. 
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effect • Obviously  annoyed  at  the  favorable  reaction  which 
this  phrase  produced,  Hilliard  decided  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  adversary*  For  several  minutes  he  showed  that  the 
true  God  was  a lover  of  peace  and  good  will  rather  than 
war.  He  then  concluded  that  Yanoey’s  God  was  an  impostor 
God.  The  audience  vigorously  applauded.  At  the  end  of 
the  speech  Yancey  turned  to  Hilliard  and  said:  "Well  . • • 

you’ve  got  mo  this  time.  I congratulate  you.”60 

That  Hilliard  made  an  impressive  appearance  as  he 
delivered  his  addresses  is  indicated  by  the  comments  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  Eufaula  Democrat  said  in  1849 
that  the  forty -nine  year  old  orator  was  a ”lean,  tall  and 
slender”  man  who  stood  "near  six  feet  high.”61  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  "his  temperament  billious."  With  a 
"quick  sued  restless  eye"  he  had  a forehead  which  retreated 

CLO 

rapidly  on  a head  that  was  small.  Through  the  eyes  of  a 
writer  for  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald.  Hilliard  appeared  to 
be  a "tall,  lithe,  graceful,  handsome  man."63  Similarly 
from  the  pen  of  William  R.  Smith  came  this  description: 

"Ilis  appearance,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  was  elegant, 

GQSmith,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  227* 

S^Eufaula  Democrat . Way  15,  1849. 

62Ibid. 


63Birminghasi  Age  Herald.  December  18,  1892. 
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commanding,  and  courtly.  Ho  was  a man  to  stand  before  the 
king.”64 

Not  all  those  who  heard  Hilliard,  however,  cared 
for  his  meticulous  dress  and  cultured  manner.  The  Wotumpka 
State  Guard,  strongly  opposed  to  the  Whig  philosophy, 
described  Hilliard’s  appearance  with  a tinge  of  sarcasm: 

Sure  enough,  the  Parson  asoended  the  stand,  with 
his  arms  full  of  documents,  with  all  the  pomposity 
and  self  potence,  rigged  with  glittering  white  Parisian 
vest,  Bustamante  sack  coat,  Valparaiso  pants,  and  a 
very  neat  and  tasty  faint  red  colored  cravat,  which 
when  taken  altogether  give  him  the  appearance  of  a 
Broadway  dandy.  • • 

While  this  passage  is  too  biased  to  give  a fair  view  of 
Hilliard’s  platform  appearance,  it  tends  to  show  that,  in 
keeping  with  his  dignified  character,  he  took  the  matter 
of  dress  seriously. 

What  part  did  Hilliard's  voice  control  and  bodily 
activity  play  in  the  projection  of  his  ideas?  According  to 
contemporary  comment  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a voice 
suited  to  charm  an  audience.  One  of  Hilliard's  students 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  tells  of  his  frequent  visits 
to  his  professor's  office  just  to  hear  him  read  excerpts 
from  famous  literary  passages.  Describing  the  vivid 
impression  which  one  of  these  oral  interpretations  produced, 

^Smith,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  219. 

6®Wetumpka  State  Guard.  June  26,  1849* 
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he  said: 

fhe  voice  of  the  professor  in  reading  this  speech, 
seemed  to  come  from  the  lowest  depths  of  a desolate 
heart;  the  tones  solemnly  prayerful,  the  emphasis 
happily,  softly,  mournfully  laid  upon  the  beseeching 
words,  ’‘Speak  to  me,”  so  that  it  seemed  that  the  very 
soul,  laden  with  doubt  and  energised  by  the  last 
accents  of  despair,  was  pleading  at  the  feet  of  ^ercy* 
I learned  in  that  lesson  all  the  tones  and  accents 
of  despair,  hope  and  prayer.  It  was  the  voice  of 
David,  bewailing  his  iniquities,  and  beseeching  for- 
giveness at  the  feet  of  almighty  God*66 

Those  who  heard  Hilliard  on  the  stump  also  liked  the 
quality  and  the  inflection  of  his  voice.  M The  general 
effect  of  his  oratory,”  observed  the  Newark  Dvoning 
Journal  in  1860,  “is  heightened  by  a voice  hl^ily  culti- 
vated and  susceptible  of  indefinite  and  expressive 
modulation* “ ^ Eleven  years  before,  another  writer 
observed  that  "wir.  Hilliard  speaks  beautifully.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  are  so  modulated  as  to  please  the  most  fas- 
tidious ear.  • • .',63  Similarly,  Cole  describes  the 
attitude  of  other  eyewitnesses  who  said  it  "was  worth 
going  the  full  length  of  the  state  to  hear  him  pronounce 
the  word  ’Alabama.’"69 


66Smlth,  Reminiscences  of  a Long  Life.  I,  216. 

Newark  Svenlng  J ournal . September  8,  1860. 
^Eufaula  Democrat,  l^ay  15,  1849* 

69Cole,  ^hlg;  farty  in  the  South.  82. 
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Blessed  with  a "rich  and  musical"  voice,7® 

Hilliard  seldom  raised  it  above  a pleasing  conversational 
level.  To  stress  a point  he  increased  his  volume  slight- 
ly, but  the  natural  carrying  power  of  his  voice  obviated 
the  need  for  speaking  in  loud  tones. 7-*-  This  soft,  easy 

: J 

manner  presented  a wide  contrast  to  the  fiery  vehemence 
which  colored  the  voice  of  Yancey,  and  that  of  numerous 
flamboyant  orators  of  the  ante-bellum  South.72 

Comments  on  Hilliard* s bodily  activity  are  sketchy. 
The  evidence  which  is  av  liable,  however,  suggests  rather 
convincingly  that  his  bodily  movement  added  significantly 
to  his  rhetorical  effectiveness.  "His  gestures  are  easy 
and  graceful,"  said  the  Wufaula  Democrat.73  The  Newark 
Journal  praised  him  for  his  "most  energetic  and  graceful 
action. "74  There  was  little  walking,  no  stamping  of 
feet.7®  Standing  erect,  he  nevertheless  gestured  freely 

'®Atlanta  uonstitution.  December  18,  1892. 

'■^Information  given  the  writer,  June  11,  1952,  at 
Montgomery,  in  interview  with  Peter  A.  Brannon. 

72In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no  extant 
reports  concerning  Hilliard* s rate  of  delivery,  no  definite 
conclusion  can  be  reached  concerning  his  use  of  this 
aspect  of  voice  control. 

73Sufaula  Democrat.  May  15,  1849. 

74Newark  Evening  Journal.  September  8,  I860. 

7®A  close  friend  of  Hilliard  referred  to  him  as 

(Philadelphia,  1870),  83. 
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with  his  head*  His  head,  said  the  State  Guard  in 
commenting  on  one  of  Hilliard’s  debates,  "moved  backwards 
and  forwards  as  if  a galvanic  battery  was  against  it, 
when  he  was  scorching  poor  Pugh*"'76 

/ Hilliard  the  orator,  we  may  conclude,  both  knew 
and  followed  closely  the  rules  of  rhetoric*  In  his  use  of 
each  of  the  four  major  parts— content , organization,  style, 
and  delivery— he  generally  demonstrated  oratorical  strength* 
His  premises,  always  consistent  with  the  Constitution,  were 
substantiated  with  concrete  data  selected  and  arranged  in 
a clear  and  forceful  manner,  and  clothed  in  a simple  and 
vivid  language*  These  essential  requirements,  aided  by  a 
pleasing  voice,  graceful  action,  an  Impressive  appearance, 
and  an  ability  to  improvise,  elevated  Hilliard  to  a plaoe 
of  distinction  among  the  leading  orators  of  America* 

Essential  to  the  foregoing  study  of  Hilliard's 
rhetorical  practice  is  the  problem  of  authenticity  of 
texts*  The  question  which  naturally  arises  In  this  con- 
nection is,  How  do  the  various  reports  of  different  speeches 
compare  in  content  and  style?  The  only  sphere  In  which  an 
accurate  collation  can  be  made  is  that  of  the  congressional 
orations.  The  four  chief  sources  of  these  speeches, 
delivered  between  1845  and  1851,  are  the  Congressional 


tumpka  State  Guard.  June  26,  1849* 
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Globe,  the  Washington  national  Intelligencer*  Hilliard’s 
Speeches  and  Addresses,  and  the  pamphlets  published  by 
the  Washington  printer,  Gideon  and  Brothers.77  A detailed 
analysis  of  these  four  sources  reveals  that  there  are  no 
real  differences  in  content  and  organization.  There  are, 
however,  slight  variations  in  style— especially  in 
punctuation.  It  seems  evident  that  Hilliard,  in  revising 
his  congressional  speeches  for  publication,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  content  to  make  but  minor  grammatical  changes 
in  the  report  which  was  recorded  in  the  Globe. 

The  second  major  category  into  which  Hilliard's 
speeohmaking  falls — the  special  occasional  addresses, 
political  in  nature— provides  few  positive  clues  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  revision  which  took  place  after 
each  speech  was  delivered.  Since,  in  most  cases,  there  is 
but  one  extant  source,  a collation  is  impossible.  Judging 
from  contemporary  comment,  and  from  internal  evidence,  we 
may  conclude  that  his  epideictlo  addresses  were  partially 
revised  before  publication.78 

Comprehensive  accounts  of  Hilliard's  stump  orations 
— the  third  major  category  into  which  his  political  speak- 

77Plve  such  speeches  appear  in  pamphlet  form. 

78Information  given  the  writer,  June  11,  1952,  at 
fciontgomery,  in  interview  with  Peter  A.  Brannon. 
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ing  falls—  are  rare.  For  the  most  part,  newspaper  reports 
of  these  addresses  are  but  synopses  of  what  was  said.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  obtain  an  accurate  picture  of 
the  actual  language  which  Hilliard  employed  on  the  stump. 
The  authenticity  of  the  speeches  which  do  appear  in 
relatively  complete  form  cannot  be  fully  determined. 

Usually  they  were  reproduced  from  the  shorthand  notes 
used  by  the  reporter. 

Specifically,  what  influence,  it  may  be  asked  in 
conclusion,  did  Hilliard  have  upon  the  times  in  which  he 
lived?  Was  he  heard,  appreciated,  and  soon  forgotten,  or 
did  he  produce  a significant  effect  upon  political  thought? 
To  appreciate  fully  the  results  of  Hilliard’s  efforts  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  a spokesman  for  the  minority.  Prom  the  period  of 
his  entrance  into  politics  until  the  Civil  War,  the  politi- 
cal forces  which  opposed  him  were  in  the  majority.  As  an 
Alabama  Whig  he  operated  In  a predominantly  Democratic 
state.  Not  even  his  brief  courtship  with  the  Democratic 
party  from  1857  through  1859  altered  his  minority  position; 
for  the  secessionist  wing  of  the  party— at  least  in  the 
latter  months  of  this  three-year  period—was  in  control. 

Nor  was  the  situation  different  while  Hilliard  served  in 
Congress.  As  a representative  of  the  South  he  again  spoke 
for  the  minority. 
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While  Hilliard^  status  prevented  his  being  elected 
to  the  Senate,  it  did  not  perceptibly  lessen  his  influence 
in  Alabama  or  in  the  nation*  Through  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  he  often  rose  above  his  status  to  make  an  impact 
upon  society*  So  convincing  were  his  speeches  on  behalf 
of  Harrison  in  1840,  for  example,  that  he  almost  carried 
the  state  of  Alabama  for  the  Whig  candidate*  Five  years 
later  he  was  elected  as  the  first  representative  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  and  as  the  only  Whig  from 
the  state*  In  all,  he  won  three  successive  campaigns  for 
a congressional  seat  and  influenced  the  results  of  another* 
From  1846  through  1851,  Hilliard,  along  with  Toombs 
and  Stephens,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  Southern  Whigs 
in  Congress*  His  staunch  Southern  rights  policy  served 
as  a stabilizing  force  to  the  national  party*  Used  as  a 
wedge  to  bring  the  Northern  radicals  into  line,  the  agressive- 
defensive  action— recommended  so  forcefully  by  Toombs, 
Stephens,  and  Hilliard— contributed  significantly  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Wllmot  proviso  and  to  the  passage  of  compro- 
mise measures  favorable  to  the  South*  Hilliard^  maiden 
speech  on  the  Oregon  question,  furthermore,  was  regarded 
by  eminent  political  leaders  and  newspaper  editors  as  an 
important  step  in  the  prevention  of  war  with  Great  Britain* 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  service  in  Congress, 

Hilliard  returned  home  to  score  his  greatest  political 
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triumphs*  the  yoars  preceding  the  Civil  War  he 
managed,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  figure  in  the  state 
of  Alabama,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  secessionists* 
Defeating  Yancey  in  an  acknowledged  contest  between 
unionism  and  secession  in  1851,  he  continued  until  the 
election  of  Lincoln  to  thwart  the  groat  fire-eater'3 
plans  to  sootionalize  the  South*  It  is  not  surprising 
that  when  the  tide  cf  secession  finally  threatened  to 
engulf  the  South,  Hilliard,  the  most  eloquent  Unionist  in 
the  history  of  Alabama,  was  still  heard  with  respect  and 
attention  by  those  who  could  no  longer  accept  his  views* 

Another  factor  which  should  not  go  unnoticed  was 
Hilliard's  Influence  in  the  Worth.  His  conservative 
addresses,  particularly  in  the  contest  of  1860,  gave 
encouragement  to  the  moderates  in  the  key  states  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts*  In  Hilliard  the  Northern  conserva- 
tives saw  a man  who  represented  the  type  of  Southern 
thought  that  they  wished  to  cultivate. 

In  short,  Hilliard  was  effective  In  projecting  his 
ideas,  and  his  rhetorical  practice  was  the  prime  factor 
in  his  success*  Because  of  the  nature  of  his  temperament 
he  needed  great  occasions  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  his 
oratory*  The  period  in  which  he  lived  provided  the 
conflicts,  the  audience,  and  the  opponents  which  combined 
to  produce  the  great  occasions  that  enabled  him  to  speak 


with  influence  on  the  crucial  issues  of  ante-bellum 
American  history* 
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